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ACCLAIMED IN “LA TRAVIATA,” “NORMA” AND 
“THE FAIR OF SOROCHINTZY” 





THE FAIR OF SOROCHINTZY 





ee 


. . » Mr. Jagel sang music which is melodi- 
ous, romantic, sentimental in the Russian man- 
ner, with a smooth and vibrant tone qual- 
_. ee ot 

“New York Times,” November 30, 1930 


ee 


. . The afternoon’s honors went to Mr. 
Jagel, as Gritzko the young lover, sang very 
agreeably indeed... .” 

“New York Tribune,” November 30, 1930 


ee 


. the two who most merit praise are Mr. 
Jagel, whose singing was tuneful and tasteful 
throughout and .. .” 

“New York Evening Post,’”’ December 1, 1930 


*. .. As Gritzko, Frederick Jagel sang his role 
well and feelingly. . . .” 


*““New York American,”’ November 30, 1930 





NORMA 
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*,.. The music of Pollione, again, is not for 
babes and sucklings of the vocal art. It gave 
evidence of Mr. Jagel’s continuing develop- 
ment in opera, of inherent qualities of his 
voice, his intelligence and aptitude for dra- 
matic interpretation. But this is often cruel 
music for the tenor—cruel not merely in its 
purely technical outlines, but in the way 
it lies for the voice and the manner in which 
it must be delivered. If one discounts the 
need, in the ideal performance of the part, 
for the smoothest production and the finest, 
easiest, most matured technic as a vehicle 


for dramatic expression, Mr. Jagel’s per- 
E £ I 


formance is creditable to him... .” 
“New York Times.’ November 15, 1930 


* |. . furnished a considerable amount of 
’”? 


excellent vocalism. ... 


“New York Evening World,” Nov. 15, 1930. 


“Frederick Jagel was the Roman Proconsul, 
a role that he portrayed last season and in 
which he has gained musical stature. His 
tenor tones were robust, true and pleasing. 
His characterization was dignified and con- 
vincing.” 
“New York American,” November 15, 1930 
“, . . Frederick Jagel gave his best to this 
old-fashioned Bellini 


wonderful melodies, and so the audience 


tragedy with its 


revelled in it and attested its pleasure in no 
uncertain terms. .. .” 

“New York Evening Post,”’ November 15, 1930 
“. . . Mr. Jagel as Pollione distinguished 
himself by his discreet and tasteful singing, 
offering in this respect a lesson to some of 
his more strenuous colleagues in the Metro- 
” 


politan troupe... . 


“New York Tribune,.”’ November 15. 1930 





LA TRAVIATA 





*. . . Frederick Jagel, the Alfredo, made his 
season’s debut. Each succeeding season finds 
the young tenor possessed of increased author- 
ity and artistry.” 


“New York American,” Nevember 9, 1930 


“Mr. Jagel sang with commendable intel- 
ligence and proportion, without the exaggera- 
tion, the sobbing, the posturing of which so 


many tenors are guilty. .. . 


“New York Times.”’ November 9, 1930 


“Frederick Jagel, beginning his fourth Met- 
ropolitan season, sang artistically, with a good 


” 


quality of tone. ... 


“New York Tribune.” November 9, 1930 


Personal Representative: Bruno Zirato, 322 W. 72nd St., New York 
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“CAMILLE”’ HEARD 
IN PREMIERE BY 
CHICAGO FORCES 


American Opera by Hamil- 
ton Forrest, Postponed 
from Last Year, Has Lav- 
ish Stage Production—Ex- 
cellent Cast Headed by 
Mary Garden in Role of 
Dumas Heroine—Popular 
Ovation from First-Night 
Audience Greets Com- 
poser and Singers—Crit- 
ical Reception More Re- 
served in Tone 


By ALBERT GOLDBERG 


HICAGO, Dec. 20.—Following a 

postponement of a year, the world- 
premiere of “Camille,” an opera in a 
prologue and three acts, by the young 
American composer, Hamilton Forrest, 
was given by the Chicago Civic Opera 
on Dec. 10. 

Unsparing generosity marked every 
detail of the production. The leading 
roles were assigned to Mary Garden, 
in her first appearance of the season; 
Coe Glade, Charles Hackett, Chase 
Baromeo, Barre-Hill and Theodore 
Ritch, with other prominent members 
of the company filling the multitude of 
lesser parts. The scenic investiture 
of the prologue and the first act ranks 
among the smartest the company has 
ever displayed. 

An audience of the most brilliant de- 
scription filled the theatre to the last 
seat. Prolonged and clamorous ap- 
plause of a type not heard in the opera 
house for many a day greeted the ar- 
tists at the close of each act. When 
the composer, a native Chicagoan, was 
brought forth following the second act, 
the enthusiasm reached its height. 
After numerous recalls alone, he was 
surrounded by the singers, who added 
their plaudits to those of the audience. 
The conductor, Emil Cooper, and the 
stage director, Dr. Otto Erhardt, 
shared in the acclaim. 


A Disappointing Novelty 


Such are the facts, which must al- 
ways take precedence over opinion. But 
to this reviewer—and to many others— 
the event was one of profound disap- 
pointment; disappointment that a 
young American composer, faced with 
the teeming variety of modern life, 
should have reverted to the insipid 
banalities of the Camille story for a 
subject; disappointment in the resul- 
tant product; disappointment that the 
resources and immense influence of the 
Civic Opera should have been exerted 
to a maximum degree in behalf of a 
work so utterly lacking in any sort of 
Significance. Of Mr. Forrest’s “Ca- 
mille” we are forced to employ the most 
devastating phrase in the critic’s vo- 
cabulary: we were bored. 

(Continued on page 41) 
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Hamilton Forrest, 
“Camille,” 


Twenty-seven-Year-Old American Composer of 
and Mary Garden, Who Sang the Title Role in the World-Premiere 


Composer and Star of New American Opera 
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Given by the Chicago Civic Opera Company on Dec. 10, Are Shown in Conference 
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Over the Score 


ns En gaged to Conduct the 


Cincinnatt Symphony Next Season 





INCINNATI, Dec. 20.— Eugene 
Goossens has been engaged as con- 
ductor of the Cincinnati Symphony be- 
ginning with the 1931 season, according 
to an announcement made yesterday 
by Herbert G. French, director of the 
Cincinnati Institute of Fine Arts, and 
chairman of the board of the Sym- 
phony, which is maintained by the In- 
stitute. Mr. Goossens, now conductor 
of the Rochester Philharmonic, will 
succeed Fritz Reiner. 

The announcement that Mr. Goossens 
has been chosen to conduct the Cincin- 
nati Symphony follows closely upon his 
selection as conductor of the coming 
May Festival. Thus, for the first time 
in many years, these two noted Cincin- 
nati musical organizations will be 
brought together under one leadership. 

Mr. French, in commenting upon the 
change in leadership of the Cincinnati 
Symphony, said: “We feel we are most 
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fortunate in securing Mr. Goossens’s 
services for the future, and are looking 
forward with confidence to the further 
development of the orchestra, and to a 
most agreeable relationship with its 
new conductor.” 

Mr. Reiner, who has conducted the 
Cincinnati Symphony since 1921, was 
reported recently to have accepted a 
post as conductor with the St. Louis 
Symphony next season. Mr. Reiner has 
issued a denial of this report. 

Mr. Goossens, who is thirty-seven 
years old, has an international reputa- 
tion as composer and conductor. Since 
coming to America seven years ago, he 
has conducted the Rochester Philhar- 
monic and has appeared as guest with 
many other organizations. He is a 
conductor of the Philadelphia Grand 
Opera Company, with which he led the 
American premiere of his opera “Ju- 
dith” last season. 


Opera 


MUSICAL GROUPS 
UNITE TO COMBAT 
BAN ON STUDIOS 


Five Leading Organizations 
Support Appeal in State 
Supreme Court Against 
Decision in Case of New 
York Voice Teacher, Con- 
victed of Violating Zoning 
Law by Teaching in His 
Home—MusicaL AMRERIGA 
Actively Champions 
Movement to Defend 
Rights of Musicians  «." 


ROTESTING against an attempt to 

ban music studios in residential dis- 
tricts of New York, under an old zon- 
ing ordinance which prohibits. the 
carrying on of “any business, trade or 
industry” in such neighborhoods, five 
representative organizations of musi- 
cians have combined forces for a big 
legal fight. 

The American Academy of Teachers 
of Singing, The Bohemians, The Guild 
of Vocal Teachers, the Musicians Club, 
and the New York Singing Teachers’ 
Association will seek a decision that 
will clearly define the status of music 
teachers and other professionals who 
practise their profession in their own 
homes. 

MUSICAL AMERICA is vitally inter- 
ested in this decision, which will be 
far-reaching in its effect not only on 
musicians, but also on painters, archi- 
tects, lawyers, engineers and others 
who may hold consultations in their 
own homes. 

The fight will be centred in the 
Court of Appeals of the New York 
State Supreme Court, in a defense of 
the case of Wager Swayne Harris, 
New York voice teacher, who was con- 
victed in the Court of Special Sessions 
of having violated the zoning ban by 
conducting a voice studio in his pri- 
vately owned residence at 320 West 
Seventy-eighth Street. 


History of the Case 


The complaint was brought by a 
neighbor, who first sought without 
avail to have the studio banned by the 
Department of Public Health. Failing 
te secure an injunction from this 
source, the complainant then took his 
grievance to Building Inspector Martin 
Fullam. 

In March, 1929, Mr. Harris was ar- 
rested on a complaint from this de- 
partment and convicted during the 
same month. He appealed to the Ap- 
pellate Division of the Supreme Court 
in October of the same year, but that 
body upheld the decision of the lower 
court. Soon afterward Mr. Harris ob- 
tained a new trial before Magistrate 
Dreyer in the Municipal Court, but 
was again convicted last June on a 
charge of having violated the city 
zoning law. 

The five musical organizations are 

(Continued on page 29) 
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SIGNING THE CONTRACT WHICH UNITED SEVEN PROMINENT MUSICAL BUREAUS IN THE COLUMBIA CON- 


CERTS CORPORATION 


Seated, Left to Right, Are: Arthur Judson, of Concert Management Arthur Judson, Inc., William S. Paley, President of 

the Columbia Broadcasting System; and Lawrence Evans of Evans & Salter. 

Parmelee and Fitzhugh W. Haensel, of Haensel & Jones; Edward Klauber, of the Columbia System; Howard L. Taylor, 

of Concert Management Arthur Judson, Inc., Milton Diamond, General Manager of the Producing Music Managers’ 

Association, Inc., John Trevor Adams, of Judson Radio Corporation; Ralph F. Colin, General Attorney for the Columbia 
System; and Frederick C. Schang, Jr., and F. C. Coppicus, of the Metropolitan Musical Bureau 


Seven Musical Bureaus Merged in 
Columbia Concerts Corporation 
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UCH interest was aroused in the 

musical world by the announce- 
ment last week of the formation of the 
Columbia Concerts Corporation, a 
merger of the Metropolitan Musical 
Bureau, Evans & Salter, Concert Man- 
agement Arthur Judson, the Wolfsohn 
Musical Bureau, Haensel & Jones, the 
Judson Radio Program Corporation 
and the Community Concerts Corpora- 
tion. The new corporation will be affil- 
iated with Columbia Broadcasting Sys- 
tem, an international radio network of 
seventy-six stations whose key is 
WABC, New York. A year ago this 
system formed an alliance with the 
Paramount-Publix Corporation, and it 
now extends its operation in the musi- 
cal field. 

The various component firms of Co- 
lumbia Concerts Corporation will 
merge their offices on Jan. 1 in the 
Steinway Building, but will operate 
under their own names as divisions of 
this corporation. The personnel serving 
the artists under the various manage- 
ments will continue to serve them as 
in the past. 


Officers of New Corporation 


Arthur Judson will be president 
of the new corporation, and F. 
C. Coppicus, executive vice-president 
in charge of production. William S. 
Paley, president of the Columbia 
Broadcasting System, will be chairman 
of the board. John Trevor Adams, 
Edward Klauber, Lawrence Evans, 
Jack Salter, Fitzhugh W. Haensel, 
Howard L. Taylor and Horace Parme- 
lee will be vice-presidents in charge of 
various departments. Ralph F. Colin 


Tee 


will be treasurer, and Frederick C. 
Schang, Jr., will be secretary and sales 
manager. 

A move of this sort has been in the 
air for some time and received an im- 
petus last Fall with the formation of 
the National Music Producing Man- 
agers Association, with Milton Dia- 
mond, international lawyer, at its head. 


Aim to Improve Schedules 


Immediate effects of this consolida- 
tion should be a greatly improved and 
economical routing for artists, with 
schedules arranged to avoid duplication 
and better protection for local manage- 
ments. As a case in point, artists in 
the past have been booked for isolated 
dates in Texas, where the rails and 
time lost in playing the date have 
absorbed most of the fee. Also, some 
towns have had as many as three pian- 
ists in one week and then no concerts 
of any sort for a lapse of two months. 
The Columbia Concerts Corporation 
will bend every effort to give every 
community a balanced ration of talent 
each season. 

The corporation will also be in an 
immediate organized position to bolster 
local concert managements which need 
it, to put new life and spirit into them, 
as well as to afford them better pro- 
tection in their competitive fields. One 
immediate benefit is found in the volun- 
tary offer of the Columbia Broadcast- 
ing System to put on the air announce- 
ments of New York concerts by artists 
under the management of the com- 
ponent members of this corporation, 
and also to cause their seventy-six sta- 
tions distributed throughout the coun- 
try to announce locally engagements 


Standing, Left to Right, Are: Horace J. 


by the artists in cities where these 
stations are located. 


To Expand Community Work 


Another important result of this deal 
will be the immediate expansion of the 
Community Concerts Corporation, dedi- 
cated to the establishment of courses 
in smaller communities where concerts 
have not been given or where they have 
been presented unsuccessfully. The 
engagement as general manager of the 
Community Concerts Corporation of 
Ward A. French, one of the originators 
of this plan, is announced on another 
page of this issue. The field staff of 
Community Concerts Corporation will 
be reorganized and increased under Mr. 
French’s direction. 


The sphere of activity of each of the 
executives in the corporation is out- 
lined as follows: 


Arthur Judson, president of the new corpora- 
tion, will continue his work as manager of the 
Philharmonic-Symphony and Philadelphia Or- 
chestras, and will have charge of the general or- 
ganization of the new corporation. 

F. C. Coppicus, executive vice-president, will 
be in charge of production and supervise the de- 
tails of the Metropolitan Musical Bureau list and 
will represent the corporation in all transactions 
in Great Britain and continental Europe. 

John Trevor Adams will be manager of the 
Judson Radio Program Corporation and super- 
vise all radio and mechanical recording work by 
artists of the corporation. 

Lawrence Evans and Jack Salter will manage 
the artists under their division, and in addition 
develop contacts in the motion picture world. 

Fitzhugh W. Haensel will have charge of the 
recital department and be general office manager, 
being assisted by Horace Parmelee; they will 
also directly supervise the artists under the man- 
agement of Haensel & Jones. 

Howard L. Taylor will direct the further ex- 
pansion of the American Opera Company and 
supervise the artists under the management of 
Concert Management Arthur Judson and the 
Wolfsohn Musical Bureau. 

Frederick C. Schang, Jr., will be sales man 
ager for the corporation and supervise the ad- 
vertising, publicity and road force. 


It is fully expected that important 
employees whose work has been an 
element in the success of the member 
corporations will all be retained, 
among them Calvin Franklin, George 
Brown, George Colledge, Libbie Miller, 


F. C. Haas, J. McClure Bellows, Dorle 
Jarmel and Jack Evans. 

Legal details of the merger were 
handled by Ralph F. Colin, new treas- 
urer for the corporation, representing 
the Columbia Broadcasting System, and 
Milton Diamond for the concert bu- 
reaus. 


Radio Head Plans Growth 


William S. Paley, president of the 
Columbia Broadcasting System and 
chairman of the board of the new cor- 
poration, is immensely interested in the 
growth of musical taste by the Ameri- 
can public and is determined that his 
system shall play a part in its develop- 
ment. He had already taken one 
major step toward satisfying the coun- 
try-wide demand for the finest in music 
by arranging regular nation-wide 
broadcasts of the New York Philhar- 
monic-Symphony. In former years this 
orchestra was broadcast only from New 
York, whereas now it is heard all over 
the country every Sunday afternoon 
during the season. Mr. Paley saw in 
the new alliance of the once highly 
competitive concert managements an 
opportunity for a master stroke in as- 
suring radio a closer relationship with 
the great artists of the world. His 
object was to insure ample resources 
of premier musicians, not only for 
present needs, but for the approaching 
days of television when the radio audi- 
ence may expect to come face to face 
with noted performers. 

Commenting on the merger of the 
seven bureaus into the Columbia Con- 
certs Corporation and its alliance with 
the radio industry through Columbia 
Broadcasting System, Otto H. Kahn, 
chairman of the board of the Metropoli- 
tan Opera Company, distinguished 
banker and patron of music, said: 

“The amalgamation which has been 
perfected, and the policies which it is 
meant to serve, give promise of a de- 
velopment of genuine cultural impor- 
tance and effectiveness.” 

Many telegrams of congratulations 
were received from prominent members 
of the musical profession. 


POLACCO RESIGNS HIS 
CHICAGO OPERA POST 





Ill Health Assigned as Reason for 
Withdrawal of Noted Italian 
Conductor 


CHICAGO, Dec. 20.—The fact that 
Giorgio Polacco would not return as 
musical director of the Chicago Civic 
Opera Company this season, which had 
been reported for some time, was con- 
firmed in a statement by the manage- 
ment on Dec. 5. The Italian conductor, 
who is now in Europe, was prevented 
by ill health from returning to resume 
his duties, according to the statement. 

The opera management announced 
that the resignation “had been accepted 
with very great regret.” The state- 
ment said: “After planning to sail 
for America on several different occa- 
sions, only to be advised by his physi- 
cians to delay the sailing, Maestro Po- 
lacco finally reached the decision to re- 
sign.” 

Mr. Polacco joined the Chicago Opera 
Association in 1918 as a conductor, re- 
maining for the season of 1918-19. He 
returned as a conductor for the 1922 
post-season tour, and that Fall, when 
the Chicago Civic Opera Company was 
organized, became the company’s mu- 
sical director. 
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Carlo Edwards 


Scene from Lattuada’s Opera, “Le Preziose Ridicole,”’ Given Its American Premiere at the Metropolitan on Dec. 10. 


In the Foreground Are the Two “‘Précieuses” and 


Their Masquerading Suitors, as Portrayed by Gladys Swarthout and Mario Basiola, Armand Tokatyan and Lucrezia Bori 


that presents a broadside of tunes 

is likely to meet with friendliness 

and favor in the lyric theatres of 
the world, if the subject be colorful and 
the construction as professional as that 
of “Le Preziose Ridicole,” by Felice 
Lattuada, which had its American pre- 
miere at the Metropolitan on the even- 
ing of Dec. 10. There is even a proba- 
bility that the music will seem better 
than it is, so eager is the opera public 
for new material that will gratify the 
ear rather than perplex it with har- 
monic and_ structural experiments 
which may or may not represent some 
liberation from old shackles for those 
who are writing music, but which leave 
opera audiences stranded and athirst 
for recognizable melody. 

Italy has gone on making tunes, 
while Germany and Austria have done 
much of the experimenting, which may 
explain the pouring of copious vials of 
wrath on the Lattuada work when it 
recently was produced in Berlin. With 
its world-premiere at La Scala as re- 


ik these barren days, any opera 





“LE PREZIOSE RIDICOLE,” lyric 
comedy in one act. Italian text by 








Arturo Rossato from the French of 
Moliere’s “‘Les Précieuses Ridicules.” 
Music by Felice Lattuada. First Per- 
formance in this country. At the 
Metropolitan Opera House, Dec. 10. 


BGO oc cckcccccesseeses Lucrezia Bori 
DE vén ode phe seoeeee Gladys Swarthout 
Marquis Mascarille..... Armand Toka 

Vicomte Jodelet.......... Mario Basiola 
SD cus ceoncasgcescess Pavel Ludikar 
ee dives Pearl Besuner 
MED wccvotccceccissac Angelo Bada 
SU Gni0500506¢0600006408 M Picco 


Conductor, Vincenzo Bellezza. 


The new opera was followed by “The 
Fair at Sorochintzy.” 











cent an event as February, 1929, this 
opera might be regarded—if it were to 
prove of any considerable importance in 
the great opera houses—as one of the 
signposts pointing away from the 
atonalists and polytonalists to a contin- 
uation of the paths of lyric fluency and 
charm traversed so successfully by the 
late Giacomo Puccini. 

Considerations such as these made 
the Metropolitan advent of “Le Preziose 
Ridicole” of more import than just the 
arrival of the season’s second novelty 
and fourth addition to the repertory. 
Little has been known of Lattuada 
other than that he is an Italian, forty- 
eight years old, a native of Morimondo, 
in the vicinity of Milan, and has com- 
posed several operas. A compatriot 
journalist has supplied a brief sketch 
of his career, pointing out that he is the 
son of a school teacher; that he took 
up that means of livelihood at an early 
age, made it a habit to arise at four 
in the morning to study counterpoint, 
played the piano so much that he was 
obliged to move from lodging to lodg- 
ing, and in due time received a degree 
from the Conservatorio in Milan. Pre- 
ceding “Le Preziose Ridicole,” his 
operas numbered “Sandha,” “La Tem- 
pesta,” after Shakespeare, and “Don 
Giovanni,” no one of which seems to 
have been of any permanence in the 
Italian repertory. 


Moliére Comedy Adapted for Text 


“Le Preziose Ridicole,” as presented 
at the Metropolitan, is in two scenes, 
the first little more than a curtain 
raiser for the second. As the opera is 
too short for an evening’s entertain- 
ment, it was presented in combination 
with its immediate predecessor among 





Felice Lattuada, Composer of “Le 
Preziose Ridicole” 





Pearl Besuner, 


the season’s novelties, Moussorgsky’s 
“Fair at Sorochintzy.” 
were Lucrezia Bori, Gladys Swarthout, 
Armand Tokatyan, 


In the cast 


Mario Basiola, Pavel Ludikar, Angelo 
Bada and Millo Picco, with Vincenzo 
Bellezza conducting and Ernst Lert in 
charge of the stage. The scenic investi- 
ture was designed by Robert Edmond 
Jones, and because of its latticed 
brightness, whatever is to be said of 
its appropriateness to the pre-rococo 
period from which the opera derives, it 
must be considered one of the chief en- 
ticements of the production. 

As its Italian title at once proclaims, 
“Le Preziose Ridicole” is rooted in 


Moliére’s famous comedy of the middle 
of the seventeenth century, “Les Pré- 
cieuses Ridicules.” The operatic text 
by Arturo Rossato unhesitatingly fol- 
lows the original, but so adapts it as 
to make possible a succession of solos, 
duets and concerted numbers in a man- 
ner conducive to the composition of 
tunes. 

Immediately the question arises as to 
how much obligated the composer is to 
preserve the spirit and atmosphere of 
the Moliére play. Classics do not easi- 
ly withstand transmutations as to na- 
tionality. Of modern composers, Mau- 
rice Ravel is the one whose name at 
once suggests itself as the right one 
for an opera version of a satire so ele- 
gantly French as that of Moliére. The 
genius of Mozart would have met the 
issue. He might have made of it an- 
other “Cosi fan tutte,” for all lands and 
all time. Rossini? Perhaps. One feels 
that Moliére is less adaptable than 
Beaumarchais. The tale of the “pré- 
cieuses” made ridiculous is peculiarly 
one for manneristic writing such as has 
always been associated with the 
French. 

Two gentlemen lovers vow punish- 
ment on the ladies who uave scorn- 
fully turned them away because their 
manners are insufficiently affectatious. 
The worthy who is father of one and 
uncle of the other of the two exquisites 
threatens them with the convent. But 
the gods deign to send them two hand- 
somely overdressed suitors, a Marquis 
and a Vicomte, to whose grandiosity 
they fall ready victims. The pair, in 
reality, are but lackeys masquerading 
as noblemen, and in the midst of a 
public betrothal other servitors of the 

(Continued on page 35) 
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Orchestral Conductors Return With Own Organizations 


TU adi 
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Toscanini Riviies Baton of Puan and 


Stokowski Visits New York with Philadelphia Forces 
Manhattan Symphony Draws Crowd in Church— 
National Orchestral Association Heard 





HE interim of exchange conductor- 

ships came to an end when Arturo 
Toscanini resumed the baton of the 
Philharmonic-Symphony and Leopold 
Stokowski went back to his Philadel- 
phia organization, bringing them to 
New York however, for a concert. Tos- 
canini gave a world-premiere of Ko- 
daly’s “Dances of Marosszék,” which 
proved of mild interest, Stokowski, in 
his farewell with the Philharmonic- 
Symphony hed Efrem Zimbalist as 
soloist in the Sibelius D Minor Con- 
certo and at the same concert gave the 
“Finlandia” of the same composer. At 
his return concert, with his own or 
chestra, he featured the new “Ondes 
Musicales” an electrical instrument. 
invented by Maurice Martenot of Paris. 

Henry Hadley led a work of Con- 
verse with the Manhattan Symphony. 
Eunice Howard, pianist, and Emma 
Hoyt, soprano, were soloists at this 
concert in Mecca Temple. 


Stokowski Takes Farewell 


New York Philharmonic-Symphony, 
Leopold Stokowski, guest conductor. 


Soloist, Efrem Zimbalist, violinist. 
Carnegie Hall, Dec. 7, afternoon. The 
program: 

EY © «tevekteGmiteee aeons Sibelius 
Violin Concerto in D Minor....... Sibelius 
Mr. Zimbalist 
“Le Sacre du Printemps”’....... Stravinsky 


The program in which Mr. Stokowski 
took his farewell as guest conductor of 
the Philharmonic differed from that of 
the previous subscription pair in in- 
cluding Sibelius’s “Finlandia” and Vio- 
lin Concerto in place of his first Sym- 
phony. Mr. Zimbalist played impecca- 
bly the very difficult and at moments 
powerfully evocative concerto, earning 
the applause of the orchestra after the 
whirlwind finale on folk-dance themes. 
Mr. Stokowski outlined the tone-poem 
dramatically, with much of vivid con- 
trast. 

The Stravinsky work, compounded of 
sheer genius and crude noise, had an 
outstanding performance. It cannot be 
said that the audience, however, even at 
this late day, showed an extreme liking 
for the work. Mr. Stokowski was re- 
peatedly recalled at the close. M. 


Toscanini’s Return 


The New York Philharmonic-Sym- 
phony, Arturo Toscanini, conductor, 
Carnegie Hall, Dec. 11, evening. The 


program: 
Overture to “The Secret of Suzanne,” 

Wolf-Ferrari 

Symphony No. 6, “Pastoral”... .. Beethoven 

Dances of Marosszék ............-- Kodaly 


(First Time Anywhere) 
Passacaglia and Fugue in C Minor, 
Bach-Respighi 
A hearty greeting went up from the 
great audience that assemb!ed to wel- 
come Toscanini back from his visit to 


— 


Philadelphia—it was a strenuous wel- 
come. The Maestro responded gracious- 
ly by leading a revivified orchestra in 
a program with as many points of 
interest as there were performances. 
Tosecanini’s reputation for burnishing 
to a high polish such miniature jewels 
as the Wolf-Ferrari overture was 
amply justified; justified, too, the prev- 





Efrem Zimbalist, Violinist, Who Ap- 

peared as Soloist with the Philharmonic- 

Symphony Under Stokowski in the 
Sibelius Concerto 


alent feeling that the “Pastoral” Sym- 
phony is one of the noble army of Tos- 
canini’s transcendental performances. 
The Kodaly dances had the charm of 
novelty and of a dark, suffused colora- 
tion. Originally piano pieces, the 
dances were especially orchestrated by 
the composer for Mr. Toscanini. The 
opening statement, of gorgeous depth 
and color, was, however, the highest 
point of jinterest. Historically as im- 
portant & Dohnanyi’s “Ruralia Hun- 
garica,” these dances have not the mu- 
sical interest of the latter work. 
Respighi calls his transcription of 
the Bach Passacaglia and Fugue an 
“orchestral interpretation,” rather than 
an attempt to approximate the organ. 
From this point of view, it is a decided 
success, a fine piece of orchestration. 
Keeping this in mind, one may be able 
to overcome some distaste at such a 
theatrical display in the name of Bach. 
This program was repeated in full the 
following Sunday in the ne 


Third Children’s Concert 


New York Philharmonic-Symphony, 
Children’s Series, Ernest Schelling, 
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conductor. Soloists, Bruno Labate, 
ovoe, and M. Nazzi, English horn. Car- 
negie Hall, Dec. 13, morning. The pro- 
gram: 


Overture to ‘“Euryanthe”’........... Weber 
Ce eee ere Foote 
Allegro from Oboe Concerto...... Handel 
Soloist, Mr. - Labate 
Largo from New World Sym- 
UN 8 kas wewete nen cbesckeckawecs Dvorak 


English horn solo, M. Nazzi 
“The Blue Bells of Scotland’’ 


Song: 
Sketches....... Ippolitoff-I vanoff 


Caucasian 

At this, the third concert of the first 
series of children’s concerts, Mr. Schel- 
ling, before the solos on the oboe by 
Mr. Labate and on the English horn 
by M. Nazzi, in his inimitable fashion 
explained these instruments to the 
young people and showed pictures of 
the woodwinds on the screen. 

Enthusiasm reigned throughout the 
concert, the Scottish song being sung 
lustily. The Foote number proved in- 
teresting and was enjoyed particularly 
by the youthful audience, and the chil- 
dren were loath to leave after the Cau- 
casian Sketches. J. 


Manhattan Symphony 


Manhattan Symphony, Henry Had- 
ley, conductor. Soloists: Jacques Lar- 
ner, violinist, and Georgina MacMullen, 


soprano. St. George’s Church, Dec. 7, 
evening. The program: 

Overture, “‘Coriolanus” ......... Beethoven 
Violin Concerto in G Minor......... Bruch 
Master Larner 
os. se steerer. ... Sibelius 
“O Divine Redeemer” ...... .. Gounod 
Miss MacMullen 
gl RRS Hadley 


The chief interest in this concert lay 
in the second performance this season 
of Mr. Hadley’s suite, “Streets of Pe- 
king,” and in Master Larner’s perform- 
ance of the Bruch concerto. The boy 
made a very favorable impression. His 
technique, in spite of occasional lapses 
of intonation in the double-stopping 
passages, is remarkable. He was re- 
called a number of times. 

Miss MacMullen sang Gounod’s “O 
Divine Redeemer” very acceptably. The 
orchestra played -the overture, Valse 
Triste and Mr. Hadley’s suite as well 
as conditions permitted, the stone struc- 
ture causing a slight echo. Of the suite, 
“Sleeping Lotuses” and “Sweet Rain 
Street” were particularly effective. A 
capacity audience was present. B. 


National Orchestral Association 


National Orchestral Association, Leon 
Barzin, conductor. Soloist, Jan Smeter- 


lin, pianist. Carnegie Hall, Dec. 9, af- 
ternoon. The program: 

“Egmont” Overture ............ Beethoven 
Concerto in A Major (K. 488)..... Mozart 
Mr. Smeterlin 
Prelude to “Lohengrin” .......... Wagner 


Excerpts from ‘“‘Damnation of Faust,” “‘Dance 
of the Sprites,”” “Dance of the Sylphs,” 


“Hungarian March” .......ccscee Berlioz 


The third concert of the new asso- 
ciation found the young players already 
routined in many of the most important 
essentials of orchestral playing. Under 
Mr. Barzin, their youthful conductor, 
they gave a spirited accompaniment to 
the Mozart Concerto, in which Mr. 
Smeterlin made his first appearance 
with orchestra in New York. The pi- 
anist proved himself an artist of bril- 
liant style and outstanding technical 
gifts, though his reading plumbed no 
emotional depths. 

For the rest, the orchestra gave con- 
scientious performances of the Beetho- 
ven and er works, though some- 
thing can still be achieved in producing 
a larger and more finely fused tone. 
The audience was large and appre- 
ciative. 


Hadley Plays Converse Work 


Manhattan Symphony, Henry Had- 
ley, conductor. Soloists, Eunice How- 
ard, pianist, Emma Hoyt, soprano. 
Mecca Temple, Dec. 14, evening. The 
program: 


INOTYUNG040(0400EEUUOLGREOAAOSUNAGMUUOONNNNN ALLAN qusangeyagguutusuiaeauennacaraneuuengueany 
Overture “Portsmouth Point’’......Walton 
Piano Concerto, C Minor...... Beethoven 

Miss Howard 
Festival Scenes, ‘California’... .. Converse 
Aria from “Blessed Damozei’’....Debussy 
Miss Hoyt 
Overearea, “Salieeeie’ ss. .c veces: Goldmark 
Frederick Converse’s “California” 


scenes, short pieces of pungent orches- 
tration and colorful content, were the 
high point of orchestral interest in Mr. 
Hadley’s concert. They had been heard 
before in the composer’s native Boston. 
The American’s work was preceded by 
Walton’s brisk overture, heard here be- 
fore, and by Eunice Howard’s playing 
of the Third Beethoven Concerto. The 
pianist performed agreeably, unimagi- 
natively, and with technical ability, 
which, however, did not make up for 
her lack of emotional concept of the 
work. Another soloist, Miss Hoyt, sang 
the charming aria from Debussy’s can- 
tata in a light, sweet voice, and with 
appropriate spirituelle quality, which, 
alas, was too often overwhelmed with 
the orchestral accompaniment. F, 


Electrical Novelty with Philadelvhians 
Philadelphia Orchestra, Leopold Sto- 


kowski, conductor. Soloist, Maurice 
Martenot, with electrical-wave instru- 
ment, “Ondes Musicales.” Carnegie 
Hall, Dec. 16, evening. The program: 
,. fe ere Bach 
Sarabande and Courante........ Buxtehude 
a a ae Mozart 


Mr. Martenot 


Overture, ‘“‘Leonore,” No. 3....Beethoven 
ee eee Levidis 
Mr. Martenot 
“Tod und Verklérung”’............ Strauss 
Fortunate for Mr. Stokowski’s ad- 
mirable transcription of the Bach 


Fugue—the “Short” Fugue in G Mi- 
nor as distinguished from the “Great”’ 
Fugue in that tonality—that it pre- 
ceded the numbers which served to dem- 
onstrate the electrical-wave machine of 
Mr. Martenot, which contrived there 
after to upset the equilibrium of or- 
dinary orchestral listening. The Fugue 
proved to be one of the most effective 
of the conductor’s numerous arrange- 
ments from Bach and was _ superbly 
played. Mr. Martenot, a young Paris- 
lan who has been a pianist, a ’cellist 
and a conductor, as well as a scien- 
tist, played his invention in two ways, 
first by means of a keyboard, second 
by passing the hand before a band 
stretched above the keys. In the Bux- 
tehude and Mozart music the effect was 
often charming, though never free of 
what may be called a “radio” sugges- 
tion. The Levidis music, composed es- 
pecially for the instrument, with or- 
chestral background, proved unimpor- 
tant in itself, and in exhibiting the 
more powerful aspects of the “Ondes 
Musicales” removed that invention fur 
ther from a purely musical sphere into 
one of scientific demonstration. Mr. 
Stokowski’s performances of the Bee- 
thoven and Strauss works were weak- 
ened, structurally, by much exaggera- 
tion of detail. vn 


Philharmonic Children’s Concert 


New York Philharmonic-Symphony, 
Ernest Schelling, conductor. Soloist, 
Guila Bustabo, violinist. Carnegie Hall, 
Dec. 6, morning. The program: 


“Le Tamborin de Triomphe’’....Destouches 

Rigaudon, Musette and Gavotte from 
~ 2 2 sie Rameau 

OD. Kaei a ehh de BARK 0s <areeiecshe Bach 


Allegro from Concerto in A Major. ..Mozart 


Miss Bustabo 
Song, “The British Grenadiers’’ 
Tamborin and Gigue ................. Grétry 


This program, which placed its prin- 
cipal accent on dance forms, was made 
further enjorable by the playing of 
Miss Bustabo, the thirteen-year-old vio- 
linist. The young artist, who has been 
heard before in the Children’s Concerts, 
was enthusiastically received for her 
musical performance. The playing of 
the orchestra and the incidental talks 
by Mr. Schelling were excellent in ev- 
ery way. F, 
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CUT TOMLIN 


HILADELPHIA, Dec. 20. — The 

American premiere of Alban Berg’s 
atonal opera, “Wozzeck,” which has 
aroused much discussion in Europe in 
the last few years, will be given by the 
Philadelphia Grand Opera Company, 
with Leopold Stokowski conducting, in 
this city on March 19. The announce- 
ment of the premiere was made by 
Mrs. Mary Louise Curtis Bok, chair- 
man of the board of the opera company 
this week. 

In preparing the company’s reper- 
toire for the current season, the man- 
agement did not announce the opera to 
be presented on March 19, but promised 
its subscribers a musical treat. In se- 
curing Mr. Stokowski to conduct the 
work, the management feels that this 
promise has been fulfilled. 

The first stage presentation of ““Woz- 
zeck” in the United States will be an 
event of great interest, as the work 
constitutes a radical departure from 
previous styles and is therefore of his- 
torical importance. 

Berg’s opera, which has been called 
by a critic the “most striking musical 
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Philadelphia Opera to Give Berg’s 
“ Woxzeck” under Stokowski’s Baton 
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event in the history of opera since 
‘Pelléas et Mélisande’,” is based on a 
tragic drama by Georg Biichner, a 
poet of the early nineteenth century 
who anticipated modern expressionism. 
The tragedy, originally in twenty-six 
scenes, has been arranged and com- 
pressed by Berg, who in his opera 
makes use of various forms of absolute 
music, such as the suite, passacaglia, 
theme with variations, and fugue. 

“Wozzeck” was first performed at 
the Berlin State Opera, under the baton 
of Erich Kleiber, on Dec. 14, 1925. 
Since that time it has been heard in 
several other German theatres, being 
given in Berg’s native Vienna only last 
season. The work made a deep impres- 
sion as performed at Aachen during 
the Festival of the International So- 
ciety for Contemporary Music in Liége 
last September. Three excerpts from 
the opera were performed in New York 
by the Philharmonic-Symphony under 
Erich Kleiber on Oct. 16 and 17 last, 
and in this city by the Philadelphia 
Orchestra under Mr. Stokowski on Nov. 
7, 8 and 10. 





NEWARK PLAYERS HEARD 


Gordon Conducts Orchestra in Local 


Composer’s Work 


NEWARK, Dec. 20.—The “Y” orches- 
tra of forty members gave its first 
concert of the season in. Fuld Hall, 
Young Men’s and Young Women’s 
Hebrew Association, on Dec. 4 under 
the baton of Philip Gordon. This group 
of volunteers gave ample evidence of 
careful study, thorough rehearsing, and 
serious devotion to their task. Mr. 
Gordon revealed himself as a conductor 
of ability. He has a broad incisive beat 
and displayed full command of his 
players. Mr. Gordon conducted from 
memory. 

The program included Bach’s Sin- 
fonia to Cantata 35, the Adagietto from 
Mahler’s Fifth Symphony, and a 
Theme, Variations, and Finale by R. 
A. Laslett Smith of Newark, which 
aroused sufficient interest to warrant 
another hearing. Mr. Smith acknowl- 
edged the ovation tendered him by the 
large audience. 

Other numbers were the Andantino 
from Debussy’s Quartet in G Minor, 
Waltz from Volkmann’s Serenade, Op. 
63, and “Capriol,” a suite of old French 
folk dances. 

The next concert to be given in 
March by the orchestra under Mr. 
Gordon will be a Mozart-Beethoven 
program, with John Erskine making 
his bow before a Newark audience as 
piano soloist. ROBERT G. GRAY 





Worcester Civic Association Arranges 
Three Concerts 


Worcester, Dec. 20.—The Civic 
Music Association has arranged three 
mid-Winter concerts for its member- 
ship of 1200 local music-lovers. The 
series will be opened with a recital by 
Claudia Muzio, soprano of the Chicago 
Civic Opera, on Jan. 15. Nikolai 
Sokoloff will. conduct the Cleveland 
Orchestra in a concert on Sunday 
afternoon, Feb. 15. The Gordon String 
Quartet will appear on the evening of 
March 9. All the concerts will be 
given in Mechanics Hall. 

J. F. K., Ir. 


SPAETH TOURS WIDELY 





His Novel Programs Are Popular with 
Clubs and Schools 


Dr. Sigmund Spaeth, in addition to 
his duties with the Community Con- 
certs Corporation, has made a number 
of recent appearances in lectures, illus- 
trated at the piano and in song. Among 
these engagements were: the Indian- 
apolis Athletic Club, the Octave Club 
of Norristown, Pa.; the Stamford 
Woman’s Club; the Pennsylvania and 
Dartmouth Clubs of New York; the 
Harmony Club of Baltimore, and Wil- 
liston and Deerfield academies. 

He was also scheduled to visit, be- 
fore the holidays, Buffalo University, 
the Sewickley Woman’s Club, Kiskimin- 
etas Springs School and other schools, 
and the first of the year will find him 
in Iowa and Texas. Among his Spring 
engagements are the Minneapolis Din- 
ner Club, Mercersburg Academy, the 
Paterson Woman’s Club, Worcester 
Academy and the Fine Arts Club of 
Rye, N. Y. 

Dr. Spaeth has also appeared on the 
air, through the Columbia Broadcast- 
ing System, and is in demand for pri- 
vate social affairs where novel and so- 
phisticated programs are desired. 





Hart House Quartet to Give Series in 
New York 


The Hart House String Quartet will 
give its regular subscription series of 
three New York concerts in Steinway 
Hall on Jan. 12, 15 and 18. In addition 
to these, the quartet will make five 
other appearances at that time in New 
York and its environs: in Hartford, 
Jan. 13; Convent, N. J., Jan. 14; 
Bronxville, N. Y., Jan. 16; Brooklyn, 
Jan. 17, and at Hunter College, New 
York, on Jan. 21. Two concerts will be 
given in Boston on Jan. 25 and 26, pre- 
ceding engagements in Montreal, Ot- 
tawa and Kingston, on Jan. 28, 29 and 
30, respectively. 





Julius Weissman has finished an 
opera entitled “The Ghost Sonata,” 
founded on Strindberg’s play of the 
same name. 


Ward A. French Made 
General Manager of 
Community Concerts 








Daguerre 


Ward A. French, New General Manager 
of the Community Concerts Corporation 


The Community Concerts Corpora- 
tion of New York has appointed Ward 
A. French as its general manager, the 
appointment to be effective Jan. 1. 

Mr. French brings to his new posi- 
tion much experience in the promotion 
of musical enterprises. He is a grad- 
uate of Albion College with the degree 
of Bachelor of Music. After various 
affiliations in the music and business 
world, he became engaged in 1921 in 
the organization of concert work along 
new lines. He was one of the first to 
sense the possibilities of organizing the 
concert business on a basis which elim- 
inates all underwriting, guarantees and 
danger of deficits by creating a concert 
audience in advance of the engagement 
of artists, and by controlling all ex- 
penses by a fixed budget. Mr. French 
has personally organized concert 
courses in scores of cities throughout 
the United States on this basis during 
his activity as a director of this type 
of work. 

With the collaboration of Mr. 
French, the Community Concerts Cor- 
poration, founded as a service organi- 
zation by the most important New 
York concert managements, including 
the Judson-Wolfsohn Management, the 
Metropolitan Musical Bureau, Evans & 
Salter, Haensel & Jones, and others, 
expects to expand its activities and 
service to cover the entire United States 
and Canada. 





Lynnwood Farram Bequeaths $5,500 
to Four Churches 


A bequest of $5,500 to be divided be- 
tween four churches was a notable 
clause of the will of Lynnwood Farnam, 
organist of the Church of the Holy 
Communion, New York, who died Nov. 
23. The Christ Church Cathedral of 
Montreal and the Church of the Holy 
Communion will each receive $2,000 and 
the Third Avenue United Church of 
Saskatoon, Saskatchewan, benefits by 
$1,000. To the United Church at Dun- 
ham, Quebec, Mr. Farnam left $500. 

Mr. Farnam’s important musical li- 
brary was made a gift to the Curtis 
Institute of Music, where he was head 
of the organ department. Other bene- 
ficiaries of the will are Mr. Farnam’s 
parents, and his sister, Mrs. Alice A. 
Hall of Los Angeles. 


CHICAGO SYMPHONY . 
PLAYS IN COLUMBUS 


Clairbert and Gieseking Solo 
Guests—Local Events 
Enjoyed 





CoLuMBuUSs, Dec. 20.—Columbus al- 
ways considers the visit of Frederick 
Stock and the Chicago Symphony one 
of the peaks of the entire season. His 
generous program for the Symphony 
Club of Central Ohio on Dec. 1 drew 
out the largest audience of the year. 
Between the two allegros of the third 
Brandenburg Concerto of Bach, Dr. 
Stock interpolated his own instrument- 
ation of the slow movement of the A 
Minor Violin Sonata, a beautiful ar- 
rangement exquisitely played. The 
Tchaikovsky Fourth Symphony was 
taken with a light hand, and an ex- 
ceedingly fluid tempo. The prelude to 
“Le Deluge” by Saint-Saéns in which 
M. Mischakoff played the violin obbli- 
gato, a first performance in Columbus of 
Ravel’s “Bolero,” and “Capriccio Es- 
pagnole” by Rimsky-Korsakoff com- 
pleted a program that brought enthu- 
siastic applause throughout. 


Gieseking and Clairbert Heard 


Other concerts of the last half of 
November included the first appear- 
ances of Walter Gieseking and Clare 
Clairbert. Mr. Gieseking played a fine 
program as the second concert of the 
Women’s Music Club series. He was 
encored after each group. 

Mme. Clairbert sang under the aus- 
pices of the Philharmonic series man- 
aged by James Devoe of Detroit. Her 
undeniable charm of manner and the 
ease and brilliance of her coloratura 
brought her numerous encores. In a 
taxing program, French songs in the 
lyric genre were the most appealing. 
Mrs. Florence Griffin is local manager 
of this series. 

The Cleveland String Quartet played 
on Nov. 30 for members of the Cham- 
ber Music Society. Quartets by Bee- 
thoven, Debussy and Haydn made up 
the program. 


Saturday Music Club Anniversary 


On Nov. 22, the Saturday Music Club 
of which Virginia Castoe is president, 
celebrated its twenty-fifth anniversary 
with a banquet at the Fort Hayes Hotel. 
Speakers were Mrs. William C. Gra- 
ham, president of the Women’s Music 
Club, and Mrs. Henry C. Lord, repre- 
senting the first advisory board of the 
club. The program was given by a 
string ensemble under Ruth Gearing 
from the Morrey School of Music; a 
trio and quartet from the Columbus 
Opera Club. Participating were: Vir- 
ginia Braun Keller, Dorothy Wilson 
Walkmeyer, Ramona Berlew, Fred Hoff- 
man, and Robert Barr; Martha Pren- 
tice Dierdorf, harpist; and Evelyn 
Thawl, Forrest Nicholson, Mary Con- 
nor and Beatrice Pearce from Jorg 
Fasting’s School of the Dance. 

Edwin Stainbrook instructor in piano 
at the Capitol College of Music and 
Oratory, and his pupil Williard Ewing 
gave the first of a series of historical 
piano recitals in Heaton Hall, present- 
ing music of the early eighteenth cen- 
tury. ROSWITHA CRANSTON SMITH 





Richard Crooks was heard in recital 
in Kingston, N. Y., on Dec. 17. Earlier 
in the month the tenor sang in Wash- 
ington, D. C., Columbus, Ohio, and Kan- 
sas City, Mo. 
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Hark! the her - ald-an - gels 


HEN you sing carols, sing 
blithely. Not, of course, if 
you are singing “Silent 
Night” or “Corpus Chris- 
ti.” But most carols were 
originally meant to be joy- 
ously sung, hilariously enjoyed. 

Christmas comes but once a year, 
and carols seem to come only with 
Christmas; but they used to be sung 
to celebrate any and all seasons of the 
year. 

Carol-singing has become formalized. 
To be sure, a few fervent souls still 
believe in the old custom of “waits,” 
as the boy singers of carols were known 
in old England, for some peop] do not 
mind getting cold feet while their 
hearts are warm with joyful singing. 

The word “carol” has been traced 
back to a surprtfsing origin. The dance! 
The preface to the Oxford Book of 
Carols puts it approximately thus: 
““Carol’ once meant ‘to dance in a 
ring.’ It may go back through the old 
French caroler and Latin choraula to 
the Greek choraules, which meant a 
flute player for chorus dancing, and 
ultimately to choros, originally a cir- 
cling dance, and the origin of Attic 
drama.” 


A Checkered Career 





The seemingly harmless carols that 
we sing today really had a checkered 
past. In the first place, they are ac- 
cused of beginning the era of modern 
music, being based on the dance, and 
breaking away from the church into 
secular life. They were much more 
fun to sing than the monotonous plain- 
song. 

But they had a religious impulse, 
nevertheless. Some of the earliest 
ones were written for the mystery 
plays or “cribs,” particularly in France 
in the fourteenth century. They really 
became respectable in that century, 
after a period of disgrace during which 
the dance was looked down upon by all 
high-minded people. Under this same 
ban fell the ballatio and saltatio, as 
well as the caraula, as the carol was 
then known. All had the disreputable 
flavor of the dance. (From ballatio, our 
word “ballet” came.) 

Carols really flowered in England in 
the fifteenth century. Chaucer and his 
rhythmical romances were partly re- 
sponsible for the new blossoming of 
song, and the English ballad was on 
every pair of merry lips. 

Leaving the carols to gain momen- 
tum for a century in their new popu- 
larity, let us retrace our steps among 
the somewhat confused accounts of 
previous history. There was another 
branch of the carol family on the Con- 
tinent. St. Francis of Assisi is sup- 
posed to have made the first crib or 
“créche” at Grecia, in Italy, in 1223, 
and here the first carol was sung, so 
William J. Phillips says. But there is 
also a record of singing songs of Noél 
at Christmas under the reign of Tele- 
spharus, Bishop of Rome, in the year 
129. Go back to antiquity as far as 
you please, and you seem to find carols. 

Be that as it may, these cribs, which 
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were representations of the Nativity in 
figurines, drew the people into a famil- 
iarity with the young Christ and his 
family, a familiarity reflected in the 
tone of many of the earlier carols. 
The “Cherry Tree Carol” is a notable 
example of this. 

Joseph and Mary were walking by a 
cherry tree, and Mary wanted some of 
the fruit. Joseph refused to get it for 
her, but the cherry tree, recognizing 
the Holy Child that Mary was even 
then carrying, bent its branches to her. 
When Joseph tried to get some cherries 
also, the branches sprang sharply back, 
and Joseph is supposed to have fallen 
on his knees to beg Mary’s pardon. 


“Wassail All Over the Town” 


France’s carols were sung to popular 
airs of the times, tunes of comic operas 
or dance melodies; Germany’s were 
sung to Volkslieder. Some early carols 
were “macaronic,” that is, alternate 
lines were in Latin as a sort of re- 
sponsive chant. “In Dulci Jubilo,” 
now set anew by R. L. Pearsall, is one 
of the most famous of these. 

Still another development in Anglo- 
Saxon carols came about. “Wassail” 
has come down to us to mean con- 
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the new-born King; 


eat beet tA 
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Peace on earth, and mer-cy mild, 
vivial drinking at holiday time, and 
there are many charming carols which 
celebrate this custom. Wassail is sim- 
ply the derivation of “Wes-hail,” which 
was Anglo-Saxon for “Be hale,” or 
“healthy,” and therefore was equiva- 
lent to any similar toast. 

In fifteenth century England, carols 
took on a new form, a verse with a 
lilting rhythm being followed each time 
by a refrain. To this period are at- 
tributed “When Christ Was Born of 
Mary Free,” “This Endris Night” (The 
other night), and “Welcome Yule.” 

Carols were sung at all times of the 
year, to celebrate Easter, the New 
Year, Epiphany, the Annunciation and 
so on. It was only much later that the 
carol came to mean songs suitable to 
Christmas. 

In the seventeenth century the heavi- 
est blow fell. Carols were rudely sup- 
pressed and driven underground by the 
wave of Puritanism that swept over 
England with the reign of Oliver 
Cromwell. Even Christmas did not 


escape a narrow righteousness. 
When Carols Were Tabu 


Christmas was under a cloud any- 
way. 


Its date coincided too closely 
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God and sin - ners rec-on-cil’d!” 


with the old Roman Saturnalia, a Scan- 
dinavian feast called “Juul,” of doubt- 
ful piety (and probably the origin of 
Yule), and the Druid’s Winter Feast, 
of disgraceful pagan flavor. 

Imagine the general dismay when 
the last Wednesday before the New 
Year, set aside by the Puritan powers 
as a fast day, turned out to be Christ- 
mas Day! 

And this is how Christmas was de- 
scribed in a pamphlet by Hezekiah 
Woodward, published in 1656 (from the 
Oxford Book of Carols) : 

“The old Heathen’s Feasting Day, in 
honor to Saturn their Idol-God, the 
Papist’s Massing Day, the Profane 
Man’s Ranting Day, the Superstitious 
Man’s Idol Day, the Multitude’s Idle 
Day, Satan’s—that Adversary’ s— 
Working Day, the True Christian’s 
Fasting Day.” 

Gradually recovering from this dis- 
grace, carols and Christmas began to 
right themselves in the public eye. 
But much damage had been done, and 
the records were in such disorder that 
innumerable difficulties have been 
placed across the path of the collector. 

Many carols sung today are not true 
carols at all, but hymns or folk-tunes 
mistakenly called. Fortunately, moderp 
composers have been concerned with 
the preservation of the old tunes and 
words, and have set some of the real 
carols for modern use, preserving their 
antique and charming flavor. 


Today’s Resurrection 


Peter Warlock, Gustav Holst and 
Vaughan Williams have been especially 
assiduous. The former’s setting of 
“Corpus Christi” is a masterpiece, 
known through the English Singers. 
There are two derivations of this carol, 
one called “Down in Yon Forest” (now 
arranged by Vaughan Williams) which 
has the alternating refrains: “The 
bells of Paradise I heard them ring,” 
and “And I love my Lord Jesus above 
anything.” The other, known as “Cor- 
pus Christi,” begins “Lully, lullay, the 
faucon hath borne my make away,” 
and is the earliest version. 

‘While Shepherds Watched” dates its 
publication from the Puritan period, 
1698, and Charles Wesley’s “Hark, the 
Herald Angels Sing” appeared in 1739, 
to be greatly altered later. It is now 
sung to “Winchester Old.” 

The history of some of our old fav- 
orites is too involved to go into here. 
It may be surprising to learn that 
“Good King Wenceslas,” which cele- 
brates St. Stephen’s, was not a winter 
song at all. Its tune was originally 
fitted to a spring song, probably in the 
thirteenth century. Some authorities 
refuse to admit the good King to a 
place among the true carols. 

But if you enjoy “The First Noél” or 
“God Rest Ye Merry, Gentlemen” 
(which is old enough to be respectable), 
or even “Silent Night,” it is better to 
sing them merrily than to trouble 
about their pedigrees. We cannot all 
be scholars at Christmas time, but we 
can be carol singers! 

QUAINTANCE EATON 
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Dear MUSICAL AMERICA: 


The announcement that Italo Monte- 
mezzi is at last to have a new opera on 
the boards is good news. Most of us 
had thought that he had come to the 
end of his career; for years have passed 
and no new work. He was, as you may 
recall, married to an American girl, 
who met him at the time that he came 
here for the production in Chicago of 
his opera “La Nave.” 

The lady was not poor, and so the 
story has gone that Italo took things 
easy in Milan and composed not at all. 
For a time it was understood that he 
was writing an opera on the story of 
“Paul and Virginia.” But nothing hap- 
pened. Then a year or so ago I saw 
that he had done a symphonic poem on 
the subject. (I take it that that was 
what came of the material he had been 
assembling for the opera.) 

I’m glad he didn’t write an opera on 
it. For it is not a good subject for the 
stage, as the several settings of it have 
proved, among them Victor Massé’s. 
Whether he wrote a good symphonic 
poem about it or not we do not know, 
as no one, not even Toscanini, has 
played it here. One doesn’t think of 
Montemezzi naturally as a symphonic 
composer, yet I believe that his innate 
refinement might aid him to true elo- 
quence in the concert halls. 

And now he is to have a new opera, 
at the Scala. It is a one act affair and 
is called “La Notte di Zoraide,” which 
I am sure will find its way to the Met- 
ropolitan if it has half a success. 


* * * 


Speaking of Montemezzi reminds me 
of the fact that one of my imps learned 
the other day of the whereabouts of 
that exquisite singer, Luisa Villani, 
who created the role of Fiora when 
“T’Amore dei Tre Re” was first sung 
at the Scala in 1913, then sang it here 
with Rabinoff’s Boston Opera Company 
and later at the Metropolitan. 

Mme. Villani is teaching singing in 
Milan these days, accomplishing excel- 
lent things. A number of young oper- 
atic singers are working under her 
guidance and making good wherever 
they appear. I was, indeed, happy to 
know this, for I always maintained 
that Villani was one of the few Italian 
operatic sopranos in our day who had 
conspicuous vocal ability and dramatic 
gifts. Her husband, Dr. Baldereschi, 
a noted throat specialist, was a familiar 
figure in the Metropolian corridors in 
the days when La Villani sang there. 
They had a host of friends in New 
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York,—in fact, everywhere they went. 
For they were sincere, genuine people. 
* * 1 


When Toscanini played us once more 
Respighi’s orchestral version of Bach’s 
Passacaglia and Fugue in C Minor, 
which he introduced last April at a 
Philharmonic concert, many found the 
version very unsatisfactory. 

I, for one, hold it to be inferior to 
Stokowski’s in almost every detail. 
Stokowski, who used to be organist of 
St. Bartholomew’s Church in New York, 
knows his Bach, especially Bach’s organ 
works, with which musicians other than 
erganists have only a passing acquaint- 
ance. If they know them, they know 
them via the Liszt, Tausig or Busoni 
arrangements for piano. 

Respighi ruins his Passacaglia set- 
ting by employing the brass in a sensa- 
tional, cheap manner at the close, 
achieving a stirring finale at the ex- 
pense of the spirit of the music. Splen- 
did brass writing, you may say, but 
utterly inappropriate to Bach. The 
piece will always have a cyclonic suc- 
cess, for what audience of mortals can 
resist such ringing, closing brass chords 
fortissimo? They act on an audience 
as does a high note at the end of a 
song: they mean thunderous applause. 

* * + 


I wonder why there should be a need 
for new orchestral versions of this 
Bach masterpiece? Surely the one made 
in the late nineteenth century by Hein- 
rich Esser (he also did the Toccata in 
F) is fine enough for any conductor. 
That version is published and deserves 
to find its way back to our orchestral 
programs, where it occupied an hon- 
ored place for years. 

The other day Nikolai Sokoloff played 
another new version of the work, one 
by the contemporary Russian com- 
poser, Alexander Goedicke. And I am 
told, too, that Frederick Stock played 
his own version at one of his concerts 
last January. Something tells me that 
the Stock instrumentation of this work 
fits it like a glove. Stock is a master of 
orchestral writing and he has good 
taste, which apparently Respighi has 
not. Then, too, Stock is a profound 
student of Bach. 

* * * 


Speaking of Sokoloff brings me back 
to his recent New York concert with 
the Cleveland Orchestra. Your reviewer 
dealt with it in your last issue, I be- 
lieve, but just the same I want to have 
my say. 

That it was a fine concert, from 
Haydn to Debussy, few if any will deny. 
But what impressed me particularly 
was Sokoloff’s mastery of his men and 
of the music which he was giving us. 
For years novelties by native compos- 
ers have been performed for us, only 
too often in a slap-dash way, inade- 
quately rehearsed, indifferently con- 
ducted, the conductor’s apathy being 
reflected in the playing of his men. 
That is what, more than anything else, 
has been responsible for the failure of 
numerous works. 

Not so with Sokoloff. He took Arthur 
Shepherd’s “Horizons,” a work of fabu- 
lous difficulty, and gave a performance 
of it that was technically, as well as 
emotionally, ws fine as I want to hear. 
Why? Because he believes in the work 
and because he prepared it in rehearsal 
with an adequate amount of care and 
attention to every minute detail, arous- 
ing his men’s interest—in short, with 
the care usually expended on foreign 
novelties, or standard symphonic pieces, 
but never on American symphonic 
works. The result? A blasé New York 
audience applauded it more than any 
new work in a long time, giving com- 


poser, conductor and orchestra a long 
and lasting ovation. The New York re- 
viewers did not do justice to the work, 
but what of that? Do they ever? 


* * * 


My compliments to Mr. Sokoloff for 
his championing and executing of so 
fine a work. Arthur Shepherd is a 
composer of major proportions, who is 
all too little appreciated and known in 
his own country. But let his “Hori- 
zons” get a dozen or so performances 
like that Mr. Sokoloff gave it, and this 
composer’s name and fame will be wide- 
spread. 

o* * * 

When John McCormack returns early 
in the new year he will sing, according 
to a recent letter which he wrote to 
his manager, D. F. McSweeney, new 
songs by Vincent O’Brien, one by his 
accompanist, Edwin Schneider, and one 
by Oley Speaks, as well as several items 
not to be revealed until the time of 
their performance. 

With his keen sense of humor, John 
in his letter added: “Now all I need is 
George Gershwin to write me a ‘Rhap- 
sody in—Green!’” 

* * * 

I chuckled when I read Max Smith’s 
letter in the Times on Sunday, Dec. 14, 
explaining to us all that it was just a 
coincidence that Toscanini’s two weeks’ 
engagement with the Philadelphia Or- 
chestra came at the same time that 
Stokowski was guesting for a fortnight 
with the New York Philharmonic. 
Didn’t you? 

In other words, there was no thought 
in any one’s mind of trying out Stokie 
in Gotham. Not even in Stokie’s mind, 
now that he has moved to New York 
and, like his old friend and manager, 
Arthur Judson, commutes to Philadel- 
phia. No, it was just one of those 
things. . . . Yes, it was; but it seems 
to have proved several things very con- 
clusively. 

ad os * 

One of my imps, a clever little fellow, 
who manages to get into Philharmonic 
rehearsals when Toscanini is conduct- 
ing (and that isn’t exactly easy), con- 
fides to me the news that the orchestra 
men hailed Toscanini on his return to 
his post after two weeks in the Quaker 
City. “He works us mighty hard,” said 
one man, “but he is the master of them 
all. We learn so much about the music 
we play when he is conducting.” 

* + * 

There was some talk of Stokowski 
having had an altercation in the re- 
hearsals of the “Sacre” with a double- 
bass player of the Philharmonic, which 
ended by ... But I'll save that for 
another day. 

a + * 

Now comes a proposal from none 
other than Philip Snowden, Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, to divert some $90,- 
000 from the enormous profits of li- 
censing the nation’s radios to subsidize 
opera in England. The proposal is 
linked with a scheme for cooperation 
between the Covent Garden Opera Syn- 
dicate, the British Broadcasting Cor- 
poration, and, so we have heard, 
Beecham’s Imperial League of Opera. 
There are too many ins-and-outs for 
me even to summarize them here. But 
apparently there would be several “‘sea- 
sons” each year instead of the one 
brief season, affecting both London and 
the provinces, and much longer em- 
ployment for singers and orchestra 
players, with more opportunity for na- 
tive warblers and native composers. 

It all sounds promising. But let it 
not be supposed that any such use of 
government funds can be voted in En- 
gland—Gilbert and Sullivan’s England 
—without a political uproar. And par- 
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Here We Have the Great Spanish 
Guitarist, Segovia, as Ricardo Aleman 
of Havana Sees Him. Segovia Will 
Return Soon for His Fourth American 
Tour, Arriving Early in January 





ticularly in times of unemployment. 
The New York Evening Post’s corre- 
spondent paints a picture: retired ad- 
mirals breathing heavily through the 
nose in the best clubs—elderly fox- 
hunters swishing at roses with their 
sticks in their gardens—military vet- 
erans exposing themselves to apoplexy 
with the same disregard as when they 
took Khartoum with Kitchener—pens, 
tremulous with rage, addressing furi- 
ous letters to the Times. Snowden, so 
recently the hero of The Hague, has 
been caught in an unthinkable be- 
trayal of trust. Why supply employ- 
ment for thespians, mountebanks and 
mummers while 2,000,000 honest and 
tuneless workmen walk the streets? 
There is a belief that Mrs. Snowden is 
to blame. She serves on the board of 
directors of the B. B. C. and she gives 
musicales at No. 11 Downing Street. 
Another case of Samson destroyed by 
Dalila. Poor Snowden! He might as 
well, says the Post, have been caught 
doing a little fancy tatting or breath- 
ing slowly in and out while he uttered 
the mystic word “Ooom.” An opera 
subsidy, indeed! And in England! 
England! 
* . * 

Rehearsals are already in swing for 
Deems Taylor’s “Peter Ibbetson” at the 
Metropolitan. So, we may expect the 
opera next month or at the latest in 
the opening days of February. 

I hope Taylor succeeds with this 
work better than with his “Henchman.” 
Do not misunderstand me: he had much 
praise for it; the New York press was 
kind to him, far too kind, I think, and 
there was great interest in it because 
of Miss Millay’s own reputation as a 
poet. Then, too, the Metropolitan had 
commissioned it, and gave it a boost to 
vindicate its own action. 

But the public did not take it to its 
heart. Taylor’s “Henchman” music is 
beautifully written and richly—though 
frequently unoperatically—scored. But 
itt has no warmth. Unless his “Peter 
Ibbetson” music possesses that quality, 
which has been missing in his music in 
the past, he will have written but one 
more American opera....And we 
know how short a life it will have. 

Here’s wishing him good luck, as well 
as a Merry Christmas from your 
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7 La plus que 


Mr. Hartmann explains some amusing circum- 
stances concerning a piano piece of Debussy’s, 
and tells other —. of his long friendship 
with the French compose 

—Editor, MUSICAL AMERICA. 


By ArtHur HARTMANN 


T was in the early Summer of 1910. 

The concert season was practically 
over . . cetait la saison morte, as 
the French call it. A new work by 
Debussy, eagerly expected by his fol- 
lowers, mildly hissed at its premiére 
chez Colonne, had again opened the 
many discussions as to whether De- 
bussy had found new paths for the 
expression of genius, or whether this 


last work (“Iberia,” if I recall cor- 
rectly) only documented his exhaus- 
tion. 


There were many who argued and 
believed that with “Pelléas” he had 
not only fully expressed himself, but 
had built a ring around himself from 
whose confines he could never escape: 
that all the newer compositions, songs 
and piano pieces, were evidences of a 
growing sterility, but poorer expres- 
sions of an earlier Debussy. 

The writer testifies that he found 
Debussy at work, many times, on what 
was growing into a considerable pile 
of closely-written blue paper. One 
morning I said to him: “What’s that 
you’re doing? Compiling a new Bae- 
deker?” He answered with a charac- 
teristic gesture, pointing a finger rigid- 
ly and suddenly at the stack of papers: 
“Ca? That’s the libretto to a new 
opera I am writing on a story by Poe” 
(which he, of course, pronounced Po- 
aye) “ ‘La Chute de la Maison Usher.’” 
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Amazedly I asked: “And you are 
writing the libretto yourself?” To 
which he replied with his subtle humor: 
“Oui, moi-méme . . tout seul!” 
There are also many letters in my 
possession which prove that he was 
occupied with the idea of writing a 
“Poéme” for violin and _ orchestra 
“destined for you, for I am convinced 
the other violinists would very soon 
come back to the Concerto of Mendels- 
shon” (sic). With the characteristic 
that French people have (from Victor 
Hugo downward or forward) when 
they quote from a language other than 
their own, he misspelt the foreign name! 


Debussy and Gipsy Music 


And so there were frequent inter- 
changes of visits and evenings spent 
together, dining at his house or at 
mine. He was suddenly enthusiastic 
about one thing: in the newly-opened 
Hotel Carlton in Paris, he had dis- 
covered the Hungarian Gipsy band 

. the czimbalom, the E flat clarinet, 
the good, rasping double-bass . . . and 
the players all wore richly ornamented 
red jackets! 

It was Summer; it was Paris, and 
during the “Five O’clock” the Hun- 
garian Gipsies were playing their wild 
and melar holy Hungarian rhapsodies 
and makiug of everything, from “Ave 
Maria” to a German waltz, an unrecog- 
nizable, exotic ragout ziganesque. 
Nothing would do but that some after- 
noon (at about fowr o’clock, of course) 
I must go and ‘“feev-o-clockay” with 
him at the Carlton. 

Later, one night, I was at his house 
dining with him and his wife. After 
dinner we had gone into his study 
where, as always, a bottle or two of 
champagne were to be consumed, de- 
spite the wine at the dinner and the 
cognac or liqueurs which had followed. 

Suddenly Debussy rose and said: 
“And what if one went into the other 
room and I played something for you?” 


And he played! His “Hommage Aa 
Rameau,” some Preludes and Arabes- 


ques. He had a mocking way of speak- 
ing of himself as a pianist, yet I, who 
have known most of the world’s great- 
est pianists and seen them at work “at 
close quarters,” must aver that I have 
never heard any who surpassed De- 
bussy in sheer beauty of tone and tone- 
colors, in nuances of meaning and 
depth of expression. 


The “Slower Than Slow” 


Then he said, “And now I’ll play you 
my latest,” and I thought I detected a 
faint smile of derision on the face of 
his wife. Without further comment, he 
played that composition which, as I 
afterwards was to learn, was “La plus 
que lente” “The slower than 
slow” (or, if you prefer, “The-more- 
than-slow”)—whatever whimsical 
mockery such a title may contain. 

He was very much amused while 
playing this, and I had a feeling that 
Debussy had attempted a “best-seller.” 
“Nom d'une pipe,” or something sim- 
ilar, I exclaimed, “c’est trés bien ca 

mais comment l’appellez vous?” 
And Mme. Debussy answered: “The 
production of a Summer . . la plus 
que lente.” 

Only a few weeks previously we had 
dined together at the Cascade, in the 
Bois, where he roared with laughter— 
roared until tears actually ran from 
his eyes, and he begged me to desist— 
merely because I interrupted by whis- 
tling shortly through my front teeth 





“I Had a Feeling That Debussy Hed 

Attempted a “Best-Seller.” Says Mr. 

Hartmann of His First Impression of 
the Piece 


(a reprehensible mannerism of mine 
at the time, but a thing that always 
gave Debussy delight). 


For the “Habits Rouges” 


Smilingly he said to me, “Mom che 
my greatest ambition would be 
to hear this played par ces Messieurs 
qui portent Thabit rouge!” He meant 
the Gipsies whom we had heard play 
so intoxicating!y. This time it was 
my turn to roar. Whereupon he re- 
seated himself and played it all over 
again, whimsically, quite fast and with 
many amusing comments as to the in- 
strumentation he was planning for the 
Gipsy band. 

When he had finished, I asked, “Do 
you mean that seriously?” 

“Absolutely,” he answered, “only I 
don’t know how to write for their in- 
strument, the what did you call] it— 
cembalo?” 

“Oh, in that case, 
simpler, for I have one, and at one 
time was quite a proficient player. Ill 
make an exact drawing of its 
and this will not only give you its 
range but show you precisely where 
the different notes are to be found.” 
He thanked me most warmly and im- 
pulsively shook hands. 

Within a few days I called at his 
house with a large roll of wrapping 
paper under my arm, on which I had 
made the drawing, f 
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there 1S notning 


strings 


in actual size, of 
the string-box of the czimbalom, hav- 
ing inserted, on each line representing 
a string, a smal] stave bearing the note 
of that string. And thereafter, many 
times in the forenoon when I called on 
him unexpectedly, I found him stand- 
ing over his large writing teble, with 
the plan of the czimbalom fully 
stretched before him, and with two pen- 
holders in hand, he was “practising” 
arpeggios. 

Some time later, this piano piece 
appeared in an arrangement for violin 
with piano, and when I hear violinists, 
the best and most famous of them, 
playing it “with emotion”—slowly, 
gravely, so many of them taking it so 
seriously—my wistful memories linger 
on those days when Debussy could 
gurgle with laughter at the short, 
sharp sound that I used to emit 
through my front teeth, and on his 
naive delight when he had discovered 
“ces Messieurs qui portent Thabit 
rouge”! 


RETHBERG RECITAL 
DELIGHTS COAST 


Heifetz Is Soloist with 
San Francisco Sym- 
phony 
San Francisco, Dec. 20.—Elisabeth 
Rethberg’s recital in Dreamland Audi- 
torium om Dee. 1 was a musical high- 
light. She again proved herself su- 
preme among lyric sopranos. German 
Lieder were exquisitely done, as were 
Mozart’s aria “Parto, Parto” from 
“Sextus”; Charles T. Griffes’s impres- 
sive ballad, “Thy Dark Eyes to Mine,” 
and songs by Roger Quilter. Elizabeth 
Alexander was an excellent accompan- 

ist. 

Jascha Heifetz ang the San Fran- 
cisco Symphony drew an audience of 
10,000 to the Exposition Auditorium 
om Nov. 29 for the second of the series 
f musical concerts. Basil Cameron 
offered substantial musical fare on this 
occasion, devoting the program to the 
Tchaikovsky Fourth Symphony and the 
Brahms D Major Violin Concerto. 
Both soloist and conductor won tre- 
mendous ovations, which they merited. 


Large Audience Attends “Pop” 

Mr. Cameron offered an especially 
attractive program for his Sunday af- 
ternoon “pop” in the Curran Theatre 
on the following afternoon. The at- 
tenmdamee was quite the largest of the 


“pop” series thus far. A brilliant 
reading of Mozart’s “Magic Flute” 
Overture was followed by perform- 


ances of the Haydn B Flat Major Sym- 
phony, Saint-Saéns’s “Algérienne” 
Suite, Arne’s B Flat Overture for oboes 
and strings, Holst’s delightful “St. 
Paul’s” Suite, and an individualistic 
and colorful reading of Chabrier’s “‘Es- 
pana.” 

The second of the Young People’s 
Symphony Concerts brought an appro- 
priate program including the Handel- 
Harty “Water Music,” Liszt’s “Les 
Préludes,” Grieg’s “Peer Gynt” Suite, 
amd Chabrier’s “Espana.” The num- 
bers were interspersed with interest- 
ing comments by Mr. Cameron. 
Rudolphine Radil, in the dual role 
soprano and expositor, was heard in 
an exceptionally fine operalogue pres- 
entation of Krenek’s “Jonny Spielt 
Auf” im the Travers Theatre on Dec. 
3. She was assisted by John Teel, 
tenor, amd Dora Blainey, pianist. Jean 
Maris, who presented the event, has 
announced a second appearance of the 
group in an operalogue on “Coq d’Or.” 

The Abas String Quartet found it 
necessary to cancel its concert on Dec. 
2 because of the illness of the ’cellist, 
Flori Gough Shorr. While Mrs. Shorr 
is recuperating, Otto King is assisting 
Messrs. Abas, Wolski and Firestone in 
filling their engagements. 

Alice Seckels will inaugurate her 
temth season of Matinee Musicales in 
January, with the Travers Theatre as 
an intimate modern setting. She will 
present the Aguilar Lute Quartet, 
Marion Kerby and John J. Niles, the 
Musical Art String Quartet, and Mu- 
riel Draper. 

Pro Musica presented Basil Cameron 
in a talk on old-time musical instru- 
ments at the home of Mrs. Marcus 
Koshland. The event was preparatory 
to the forthcoming appearance of the 
Old World Trio. The talk was illus- 
trated on a viol and harpsichord bor- 
rowed from a museum collection, and 
a viola da gamba loaned and demon- 
strated by Rebecca Haight, ’cellist of 
the San Francisco Symphony. 

Marsory M. FISHER 
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Musicians Are Seen in Intimate Surrounding 
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Sister, Ginette, on Their Recent Arrival in America Keystone 
A'bert Einstein, D verer of Relativity, Second from Right, Photographed During a Performance of ‘Carmen’ at the 
Metropolitan Where a Vast Audience Stood to Applaud Him as They Did at the Philharmonic-Symphony the Following 
inday. With Professor Einstein, Left to Right, are vanni Martinelli, who was the Don José of the Performanc« 
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Recitals of Unusual Diver- 
sity Draw Capacity 
Houses in Many Instances 
—Don Cossacks, English 
Singers, Hall Johnson 
Choir Among Vocal En- 
sembles—Friends of Music 
Give Cherubini “Requi- 
em” — Borgioli Makes 
New York Debut 


USINESS depression seems to make 
comparatively little impression on 
concerts. Perhaps unhappy brokers go 
to musicals events to drown their sor- 
rows in concord of sweet sounds. What- 
ever the reason is, a number of re- 
citalists have filled auditoriums. There 
has been the customary run of seasoned 
artists and newcomers, some of the lat- 
ter making good impressions. Kreisler 
packed Carnegie Hall once more. Suz- 
anne Steell, returned from study and 
operatic appearances abroad, displayed 
promising talent. John Charles Thomas 
shared a program with Mary McCor- 
mic at the Biltmore. 


Harold Triggs, Pianist 


Harold Triggs, pianist, was heard in 
recital in the Town Hall on Dec. 2. 
His program comprised sixteenth cen- 
tury numbers by Peerson, and later 
works by Friedemann Bach, Schubert, 
Chopin, Scriabin, Pick-Mangiagalli, Le- 
cuona and himself. 

As in previous appearances, Mr. 
Triggs disclosed a musical touch and 
nimble fingers. He interpreted with 
intelligence and good taste. His own 
compositions, Two Preludes, proved in- 
teresting musical pastels. Mr. Triggs’s 
playing of Pick-Mangiagalli’s “Danse 
d’Olaf” was particularly effective. B. 


Harold Bryson, Baritone 


Harold Bryson, baritone, who is 
known in choir and teaching circles, 
was heard in recital in the Town Hall 
on the afternoon of Dec. 3. 

The program offered by Mr. Bryson 
was a comprehensive one, beginning 
with Beethoven’s factitious “In Questa 
Tomba” and including besides early 
Italian numbers, a group of Schubert 
Lieder, one by Wolf, Strauss and 
Brahms, a French group and one by 
modern English and American com- 
posers. 

Mr. Brysori displayed an admirable 
artistic approach to his songs and his 
German Lieder were particularly well 
done. Tchaikovsky’s “At the Ball” was 
given as encore to the second German 
group, and the audience demanded a 
repetition of Weckerlin’s “Chanson du 
Tambourineur.” Ellmer Zoller played 
excellent accompaniments. pi 


Alexander Brailowsky, Pianist 


Alexander Brailowsky, pianist, gave 
a recital of compositions by Chopin 
and Liszt, in Carnegie Hall on the 
evening of Dec. 3. 

The advisability of an entire evening 
of such romantic, esthetic cumestibles, 
is open to question. One yearned for 
a little of the vigor of Brahms or the 
odor of moonlight from a Debussy num- 
ber or two. Be that as it may, Mr. 
Brailowsky delivered the Sonata of 
Liszt with considerable charm and 
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Variety the Keynote of New York Concerts 


vigor. The Etude Chromatique in F 
Minor, later, was also well given, but 
the most interesting Liszt playing was 
“Au Bord d’une Source,” which the 
pianist gave as an encore. 

Of the Chopin, the F Minor Fantasy 
stood out especially. There were also 
gleanings from the Polonaises, the Noc- 
turnes and the Mazurkas. Mr. Brail- 
owsky’s audience listened with interest 
and applauded with enthusiasm. H. 


Thomas Richmond, Baritone 


Thomas Richmond, baritone. Stein- 
way Hall, Dec. 3, evening. Voice of 
natural, agreeable quality. Uncertain 
in high register. Program included 
early Italian airs, songs by Dvorak, 
Rachmaninoff, three arias, the “Siege 
of Kazan” by Moussorgsky among 








G. Maillard Kesslere 

Jeannette Vreeland, Soprano, Recently 

Heard in Carnegie Hall After a Success- 
ful European Concert Tour 





them, Negro spirituals and others. 
Versatility of interpretation, diction 
clear. Grace Eleanore Allison, accom- 
panist. 


Frances Newsom, Soprano 


Singing songs in eight languages, 
Frances Newsom engaged an audience 
in the Barbizon-Plaza on the evening of 
Dec. 3, winning plaudits for her intelli- 
gent musicianship, clear, pleasing voice 
and mastery of diction. The languages 
were English, Italian, French, German, 
Swedish, Russian, Yiddish, and even 
the Malay of Java. 

Most of the linguistic variety came 
in a group of folk-songs, delightfully 
projected. An eighteenth century group 
opened the program, followed by Korn- 
gold songs, one of them, “Das Staend- 
chen,” a first performance in America; 
three songs by Zemlinsky, also “first 
times.” and a contemporary English 
group. For an original choice of pro- 
gram, the soprano must be praised, as 
also for an effective manner of presen- 
tation. F. 


Enzo Benfante, Tenor 


Enzo Benfante, tenor, Town Hall, 
Dec. 3, evening. Assisted by Phyllis 
Haverly, soprano, Mr. Benfante’s num- 
bers were, with two exceptions, all in 
Italian, and operatic. Voice, a tenor of 
good quality; production and phrasing, 
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only fair. Miss Haverly sang numbers 
of coloratura type. Voice, light in 
quality, well produced. Solon Alberti 
was the accompanist. J. 


Plaza Musicale 


Maria Jeritza, soprano of the Metro- 
politan, and Alfred Wallenstein, first 
’cellist of the Philharmonic-Symphony, 
shared a program before 400 subscrib- 
ers of the Plaza Artistic Mornings in 
the hotel ballroom on Dec. 4. The so- 
prano was in excellent voice and was 
applauded vigorously for her singing of 
two arias, a group of German Tiedee, 
and a final group including two Amer- 
ican songs by Frank La Forge and 
Mrs. H. H. A. Beach, and two French 
lyrics. 

Mr. Wallenstein played to advantage 
in works by Granados, Cassado, Boc- 
cherini, Brahms and others. Both ar- 
tists were liberal with the requested 
encores. Wilfred Pelletier of the Met- 
ropolitan and Virginia Wallenstein ac- 
companied. F, 


Andrew Haigh, Pianist 


Andrew Haigh, pianist, heard last sea- 
son, reappeared in the Town Hall on 
the evening of Dec. 4, giving a program 
devoted to Mozart, Liszt and Bach. 

Adequate technique and a definite 
proportional approach to his pieces 
were the outstanding characteristic of 
Mr. Haigh’s playing. The Liszt B Mi- 
nor Sonata might have had a trifle 
more romantic feeling of it, but the 
Bach, especially Liszt’s transcription 
of the great G Minor organ fugue, was 
splendidly given. J. 


Marion Kerby and John J. Niles 


One of those surprising and delight- 
ful programs that are distinctly off the 
beaten track of concert routine is al- 
ways to be expected from Marion Ker- 
by and John J. Niles, who appeared in 
the Barbizon-Plaza on the evening of 
Dec. 4. Negro “exaltations,” spirituals 
and nursery rhymes, a group of “folk 
songs of the birth and youth of Jesus,” 
and songs from the Kentucky moun- 
tains were found on this particular list, 
which was begun a half hour late, but 
held an approving audience to the end. 

Miss Kerby sings easily, voluminous- 
ly and expressively, and plays the part 
of raconteuse with vivid impersona- 
tion. Mr. Niles accompanies, and adds 
a plaintive, penetrating voice to her 
robust one. The result is rich humor, 
a strangely impressive dignity, a cer- 
tain inescapable emotion. ; 


Biltmore Morning Musicale 


John Charles Thomas, baritone, and 
Mary McCormic, soprano, both of the 
Chicago Opera forces, gave the Bilt- 
more musicale on Dec. 5. 

As usual, Mr. Thomas’s singing was 
a bit of perfection and he thrilled 
his audience by his singing of “Di 
Provenza” from “Traviata” and songs 
from various sources. Miss McCor- 
mic sang the aria from “Louise” and 
song groups, and the two joined in 
the duet from Thomas’s “Hamlet.” 
Geraldine Leo, violinist, shared the 
program playing numbers by Desplanes, 
Ravel and others. The acrompanists 
were Lester Hodges, Leslie Jolliff and 
Erno Balogh. J. 


Mischa Levitzki, Pianist 


For his only New York recital of the 
season, in Carnegie Hall on the even- 
ing of Dec. 5, Mischa Levitzki chose to 





Gene Hanner 
Dino Borgioli, Tenor of La Scala, Who 
Made His New York Debut in Recital 





reveal again music that has already be- 
come linked with his name, but that 
was not the less enjoyable for this fa- 
miliarity. One of the younger masters 
of the keyboard, Levitzki is the pos- 
sessor of a mellowed and mature art, a 
poetic insight that does not overbalance 
a fine, crisp technique, a sense of dy- 
namic proportions that is individual, 
yet always subject to the composer’s in- 
tentions, a comprehensive palette of 
tone-coloration, and a sensitive style. 

His playing of the Beethoven Sonata 
in A Major, Op. 101, showed a grasp 
of its essential structure, an intelligent 
penetration into its lyrical meaning. 
and a musical revelation of its tonal 
beauties. The Andante Favori of the 
same composer was placed first on the 
program. 

Franck’s majestic Prelude, Chorale 
and Fugue, two Brahms Rhapsodies, 
two pieces each by Scriabin and Debus- 
sy, a Godowsky arrangement of Saint- 
Saéns’s “The Swan,” and _ Liszt’s 
Twelfth Hungarian Rhapsody com- 
pleted the program. A large and eager 
audience delivered its tributes consis- 
tently. 


Robert O’Connor, Pianist 


Robert O’Connor, who has played 
here before and also in Paris, gave a 
recital in the Barbizon-Plaza on the 
evening of Dec. 5. 

Mr. O’Connor began with Bach, the 
D Minor Fugue, the B Flat Major 
Partita and a transcribed aria from 
the Thirty-sixth Church Cantata. Then 
came a transcrintion by his teacher, 
Isidor Philipp, of an organ concerto of 
Wilhelm Friedemann Bach. Liszt, 
Brahms, Chopin and Pierné, Ravel and 
Debussy concluded the list. 

The playing of Mr. O’Connor im- 
proves. It is, apparently, founded on 
good technique and real musicianship. 
Already he plays better than most 
young pianists. The probabilities are 
that he will play still better. H. 


Eda Kroitzsch, Soprano 


Eda Kroitzsch, soprano, debut recital, 
Steinway Hall, Dec. 5, evening. Voice 
of good size, production only fair, in- 
terpretative sense abave average. Pro- 
gram included “Tannhduser” aria, Ger- 
man Lieder, songs in Italian, German, 
French and English. Stuart Ross was 
the accompanist. 


(Continued on page 20) 
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sensitive ensemble.”—Pitts Sanborn in the Telegram. 


Steinway Piano—Brunswick Records 
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“There is a freshness and crispness about their playing 
which captivates and holds the —— “ 


Emma Jeannette Brazier, 100 W. 80th St., N. Y. C. 
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England Proposes Government Aid for Opera ° 








Recommendation by Chan- 
cellor of Exchequer That 
Parliament Appropriate 
Nearly $87,500 Yearly for 
Covent Garden Proves 
Bombshell — Other Agen- 
cies Propose to Raise Sum 
to Nearly $150,000—Lon- 
don Orchestral Concerts 
Gain in Quality — New 
B. B. C. Symphony, Under 
Adrian Boult, Shows 


Promise 
By Bast MAINE 


ONDON, Dec. 4.—The one topic on 

all lips in London at the moment is 
the Government’s proposed subsidy for 
opera. So many loose statements have 
been made in speeches, interviews and 
articles that the public (or that small 
part of it which is interested in opera) 
has a very confused idea as to what it 
is all about. I do not propose to fill 
valuable space in MUSICAL AMERICA 
with a long account of the negotia- 
tions which have led to this proposal, 
especially as the whole question may 
have been dropped before I send my 
next article. But musicians in Amer- 
ica may be interested to have a sum- 
mary account of the situation. 

Some weeks ago the Covent Garden 
Syndicate, represented by F. A. Szar- 
vasy, and the Imperial League of 
Opera, organized by Sir Thomas 
Beecham, proposed an alliance. Later, 
in the middle of November, the British 
Broadcasting Corporation promised to 
assist. Then, on Nov. 20, we were all 
astounded to learn that the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer had announced to the 
House of Commons that the Govern- 
ment proposed giving an annual grant 
of £17,500 (nearly $87,500) for five 
years to the Covent Garden Syndicate. 
In addition the British Broadcasting 
Corporation offered £7,500 a year, and 
(it is understood) £5,000 a year will be 
given by one of the gramophone com- 
panies. 

This total of £30,000 (nearly $150,- 
000) a year may seem modest enough 
for the purposes of opera, but the im- 
portant thing is that the subsidy prin- 
ciple has been recognized, and in a 
country whose Parliament has hitherto 
regarded opera as a mere luxury! 

Apart from the principle, however, 
the establishment of which would be 
almost too good to be true, there is an 
important objection to the grant ac- 
cording to the present wording of the 
proposal. No reference has been made 
to the Imperial League of Opera to 
which Sir Thomas Beecham has devoted 
so much time, energy and money. His 
has been the only big and sustained 
effort to organize the opera-public in 
this country, and the fact that his 
League has been entirely ignored by the 
Government is causing many people to 
make insistent enquiry. The result of 
that enquiry and of the whole discus- 
sion I shall include in my next article. 


New B. B. C. Symphony Excels 


_ The quality of concerts has greatly 
improved here during the past three 
months. The weekly symphony con- 


certs of the British Broadcasting Cor- 
poration have reached so high a level 
that we have every right to expect the 
new B. B. C. Symphony—but it must 
have a less cumbrous name—to take 
its place among the finest bodies in the 
world. Extra rehearsals have been 
provided throughout the season, and 
Dr. Adrian Boult and his 114 players 
have turned the opportunity to profit- 
able account. 

There is no doubt that the orchestra 
has achieved a greater unity than we 
have encountered before in any British 
organization. But the highest achieve- 
ment is not theirs yet. The chief lack 
is spontaneity. The ensemble of the 





Adrian Boult, Musical Director of the 
British Broadcasting Corporation and 
Conductor of the B C. Symphony 


strings is good so far as uniform bow- 
ing and clarity of tone are concerned. 
What is still wanted is flexible phras- 
ing. And in the handing on of 
phrases from one family to another, 
the pick-up has not been invariably 
clean. Nevertheless, the future of the 
orchestra is indeed bright and will be 
even brighter if care is taken to allow 
only first-rate conductors to play upon 
this new and therefore extremely sensi- 
tive instrument. 

Meanwhile, other orchestras have a 
claim to attention, notably the London 
Symphony, which has undergone a 
course of Mengelberg discipline; the 
Royal Philharmonic, which as usual 
has been playing under guest con- 
cuctors, some good, some indifferent; 
and the Hallé Orchestra, which under 
Sir Hamilton Harty still commands 
great respect in spite of fierce compe- 
tition and the exodus of some of its 
players. 


Chamber Concerts Appeal 


There has been no lack of good 
chamber music performances. The 
most successful concerts have again 
been those arranged by the Wednesday 
Evening Concert Society. The first of 
the Society’s five concerts was devoted 
te piano trios, played by Myra Hess, 
Yelly d’Aranyi and Felix Salmond. 
Then followed a program which in- 
cluded Brahms’s F Minor Clarinet So- 
nata, played by Nicolai Orloff and 
Lionel Tertis as a piano and viola so- 
nata; then a program including the 
rarely heard Wina Quintet of Mozart 
(K. 452) and finally two concerts in 
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which contemporary music found a 
place. At these, interest was centered 
in Bloch’s Concerto Grosso, which is 
fairly well known here, and in Arthur 
Bliss’s Oboe Quintet. 

The latter deserves to be better 
known. It was published in 1928 and 
dedicated to Mrs. Elizabeth Coolidge. 
The date is a guide in approaching the 
work. At that point in the composer’s 
career we expect to have done with 
“influences.” We have every right to 
look for a personal work and, since 
Bliss is the composer, an outstanding 
one. The Oboe Quintet is that. Its 
clear construction, the employment of 
the oboe as protagonist and at the 
same time as an amenable member of 
the ensemble (this was most skillfully 
realized in Leon Goossens’s perform- 
ance), the precise judgment of mood 
and duration—these qualities combine 
to create a peculiarly satisfying experi- 
ence. 

Music of Three Bachs 


Another admirable body is the New 
English Music Society, in which An- 
thony Bernard is the moving spirit. 
One of the most interesting of this 
society’s concerts was a performance 
devoted to music by John Sebastian 
Bach and his sons. Thereby we were 
enabled to perceive how much greater 
was the father than all his family put 
together. Common knowledge perhaps. 
But after hearing the vigor and big- 
heartedness of the Fourth Brandenburg 
Concerto in the company of a Sinfonia 
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Sir Thomas Beecham, Organizer of the 

Imperial Opera League, Which It Is 

Now Proposed to Merge with the Covent 
Garden Opera Syndicate 


by Philip Emmanuel and a Sonata (for 
two flutes) by Friedemann, the knowl- 
edge becomes pointed. The Sinfonia, 
which is in manuscript, is full of de- 
lightful ingenuities, but lamentably 
lacking in direction and force, while 
the Sonata is merely a naive and con- 
scientious little experiment. 


WUE 


Ricct Boys Restored to Parents; 
_Persinger Makes Public Statement 
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HE long legal battle for the custody 

of Ruggiero Ricci, eleven-year-old 
violin prodigy, and his brother, Giorgio, 
aged nine, was ended on Dec. 15, when 
Supreme Court Justice Louis A. Va- 
lente awarded the care of the boys per- 
manently to their parents, Mr. and 
Mrs. Pietro Ricci. Justice Valente up- 
held the “natural right” of the parents 
to their children. 

The court had denied the request of 
Elizabeth Lackey, the boys’ guardian 
for the last five years and assistant 
teacher to Louis Persinger, their 
teacher during that period, that they 
be returned to her for three days pre- 
ceding the date of the final decision, 
after they had run away from her 
apartment and returned to their par- 
ents’ home. Their desertion of Miss 
Lackey occurred the day after Rug- 
giero’s triumphal orchestra appearance 
in New York, for which he was pre- 
pared by Mr. Persinger. 

It was charged at the hearing by 
counsel for Miss Lackey that, although 
Justice Valente last July had author- 
ized her to fulfill contracts for ten con- 
certs booked for Ruggiero, attempts 
had been made to interfere with these 
appearances. 

The young  violinist’s scheduled 
New York recital this Autumn was 
cancelled when Mayor Walker refused 
to grant a license for the event. Sev- 
eral other concerts in various cities 
were recently called off. Ruggiero’s 
appearance as soloist with the Manhat- 
tan Symphony, under the baton of Mr. 
Persinger, on Nov. 30, was authorized 
by Mayor Walker as a “benefit for the 
unemployed.” 


Persinger Issues Statement 


Mr. Persinger, who discovered the 
talent of Ricci and trained him to his 
present degree of ability, issued a state- 
ment on Dec. 10, in which he dis- 
claimed all responsibility for the boy’s 
future activities. Mr. Persinger said: 


“I wish to disclaim any personal 
responsibility for the musical 
guidance or playing of Ruggiero 
Ricci since Nov. 30, 1930. 

“My musical association with 
Ruggiero ended with the minutely 
detailed preparation of the Bee- 
thoven concerto and in the per- 
formance of the work on that date. 

“Any sense of gratitude or just 
appreciation for having developed 
Ruggiero’s gifts during these past 
years to the artistic niveau re- 
vealed that evening one cannot 
hope for, under the circumstances. 

“Res ipsa loquitur. 

“LOUIS PERSINGER” 





Lisa Roma Flies Between “Messiah” 


Engagements 


Los ANGELES, Dec. 20.—Lisa Roma, 
soprano, who is a faculty member of 
the University of Southern California 
College of Music, was heard as soloist 
in three performances of “Messiah” on 
successive nights. She was obliged to 
resort to flying in order to appear in 
the following cities in these events: 
in Tucson, Ariz., on Dec. 14; Phoenix, 
Ariz., on Dec. 15, and Los Angeles on 
Dec. 16. 


™ 
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New Settings for “Thais” 
and Clairbert in Debut as 
Violetta Distinguish 
Grand Opera Company’s 
Bills — John Charles 
Thomas Triumphs—Met- 
ropolitan Gives Two 
Operas 


PHILADELPHIA, Dec. 20. — Another 
scenic and spectacular triumph was 
achieved by the Philadelphia Grand 
Opera Company in the production of 
Massenet’s “Thais” on Dec. 11 in the 
Academy. Six beautiful new sets were 
provided, and elaborate stage effects 
and pictorially lovely period costumes 
made a convincing production. 

Marianné Gonitch in the title role 
stresséd*the frivolity of the courtesan 
who.becomes a religieuse, rather than 
the sirenic allure which we have seen 
in other portrayals. 

She made a statuesque figure and 
sang the music with great skill and 
marked beauty of tone, especially in 
the clear upper register. 

John Charles Thomas communicated 
the tragedy of the monk who, through 
love, becomes recreant with moving 
and sweeping effect and his singing 
was magnificent throughout. The Nici- 
as of Ivan Dneproff was effected with 
pagan gallantry and joyousness. Ivan 
Steschenko was sonorous as Palemon 
and Josephine Jirak, with her fine 
mezzo-soprano, voiced the few meas- 
ures allotted the Abbess with impres- 
siveness. Rose Bampton, Agnes Davis 
and Alfred De Long were excellent in 
subsidiary roles. Eugene Goossens, who 
conducted, brought out the value of the 
elegant and perfumed score with finesse 
and was especially sympathetic to the 
voices. The ballet divertissement in 
the second act was one of the most 
varied and colorful put on the Ac- 
ademy stage. 


Three Other Operas and a Debut 


The Metropolitan brought its heavi- 
est vocal artillery to Philadelphia on 
Dec. 9 for “Don Giovanni,” which was 
given at the Academy. The perform- 
ance was a brilliant one with Mmes. 
Ponselle, Mueller and Fleischer, and 
Gigli, Pinza, Ludikar and Rothier in 
the cast. Tullio Serafin conducted. 

Clare Clairbert, Belgian coloratura, 
made her first operatic appearance in 
the East on Dec. 4 under the auspices 
of the Philadelphia Grand Opera Com- 
pany in “Traviata.” Her voice shows 
excellent tone quality throughout its 
range and she is a past mistress of the 
art of florid song as well as an actress 
of ability. Ivan Dneproff was satisfac- 
tory, if not brilliant, as Alfredo. 

The elder Germont of John Charles 
Thomas was one of the most notable 
impersonations of this character in 
many seasons, here, and his superb 





ALFRED TENNYSON’S 
“RING OUT, WILD BELLS” 


with musical setting for high voice by 
WARREN STOREY-SMITH 


Riker, Brown & Wellington, Inc., 
Boston, Mass. 
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Philadelphia Calendar Rich in Opera 
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singing of “Di Provenza il Mar,” nearly 
“stopped the show.” The fresh and 
charming voices of Paceli Diamond, 
Helen Jepson, Albert Mahler, Abra- 
ham Robofsky, Alfred De Long, En- 
rico Giovanni and Alessandro Angel- 
ucci were heard in smaller roles. Emil 
Mlynarski conducted effectively. 

The Metropolitan gave its presenta- 
tion of “The Flying Dutchman” for 
the first time here in a score of years 
on Dee. 2. Schorr, Mme. Jeritza, Kirch- 
hoff and Andresen were resvonsible for 
a notable performance. 


Music Club in Christmas Program 


The Philadelphia Music Club gave 
an elaborate program, “A Christmas 
Eve in Olde England” at its Dec. 8 
meeting in the Bellevue ballroom, with 
an effective snowscape setting in rural 
England and appropriate costumes for 
soloists and chorus. The long list of 
participants included Helen Ackroyd- 
Clare, Ruth Weir Miller, Horace En- 
triken, Forest Dennis, Clara Zager, 
Edythe Parsons’ Barnett, Lillian 
Kramer, and Lois Seisfort. 

La Argentina appeared in the Penn 
Athletic Club’s star artist course on 
Dec. 11, dancing to Spanish music. 

The Revelers were the attraction in 
this series on Dec. 6, presenting one of 
their inimitable programs to Frank 
Black’s accompaniment. 

W. R. MurPHY 





PARIS HEARS AMERICANS 





Native Works Presented in Concert at 
Paris Library 


Paris, Dec. 15.—The second concert 
of a series sponsored by the music de- 
partment of the American Library in 
Paris, on the afternoon of Nov. 4, 
again included a number of American 
works. Elzette Herrenschmidt, acting 
director of the department, was heard 
as pianist in Rubin Goldmark’s Piano 
Quartet, Op. 16, the string trio being 
composed of Renée Grossemy, violin; 


Madeleine Portier, viola, and André 
Lévy, ’cello. 
Yves Tinayre, well-known concert 


singer, was the vocal soloist in an 
Ariette by Caccini, two excerpts from 
Fauré’s “La Bonne Chanson,” Louis 
Gruenberg’s “Temples,” and “O flos 
flagrans,”’ a work for voice and string 
trio by the fifteenth century composer, 
Johannes Brassart. 

Beveridge Webster, American pian- 
ist, played three works by Blair Fair- 
child, “Romanesque,” No. 3; “Le 
Bateau” and “Le Train.” Mr. Lévy 
was heard in Ernest Bloch’s “Priére.” 

An invited audience manifested keen 
enjoyment of the works heard. 





“Pinafore” Given at Roxy Theatre in 
Tabloid Version 


A condensed version of Gilbert and 
Sullivan’s “H. M. S. Pinafore” was pre- 
sented at the Roxy Theatre during the 
week beginning Dec. 19. The princi- 
pals, Frank Moulan, Sarah Edwards, 
Sudworth Frazier, Frank Croxton, 
Helen Sada, John Gurney, Celia Franz, 
J. Parker Coombs and Patricia Bow- 
man, were assisted by the chorus, ballet 
corps and orchestra under Erno Ra- 


pee. 
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Rona Valdez Makes 
Unique Radio Tour 
Throughout Europe 








© Ciaude Harris, London 
Rona Valdez, British Soprano, Who 
Plans to Make American Music Widely 
Known in European Broadcasts 


Rona Valdez, British soprano, who re- 
cently came to this country, achieved 
the unique distinction of making a 
seven months’ tour of*Burope, in which 
she appeared in broadcasts in twenty 
leading radio stations and succeeded in 
presenting a great deal of British music 
over the air. 

These radio programs were of English 
songs, piano and orchestral. music. 
Miss Valdez sang the .soéngs6,"and sug- 
gested the insttamental” scores for 
performance. From July, 1929, until 
February, 1930, she appeared in Ger- 
many, France, Austria, Italy, Czecho- 


slovakia, Belgium, Switzerland, the 
Irish Free State and Scotland. It was 
during a previous broadcast in the 


Irish Free State that a German radio 
director heard Miss Valdez’s program 
and suggested the European tour which 
subsequently took place. 

Miss Valdez was associated with 
Kenneth Walton, English pianist, or- 
ganist and composer, in these broad- 
casts. She was formerly a member 
of the Carl Rosa Opera, and was con- 
nected with the British Broadcasting 
Company for six years. 

The soprano plans to give a New 
York recital in January with Mr. Wal- 
ton, who will join her here after the 
first of the year. Their program will 
be of contemporary American music. 
They plan, during the Summer, to in- 
troduce American music in England and 
on the Continent as far East as Buda- 
pest, using a series of radio broadcasts 
as a medium. 





Ninon Vaillin,.French Opera Star, Makes 
Visit to New York 


Ninon Vallin, soprano, formerly a 
member of the Opéra, the Opéra- 
Comique, and the Conservatoire of 
Paris, recently arrived in New York for 
a three weeks’ visit. For a number of 
years she has been living in South 
America, where she has been widely 
heard in opera and concert. 

Mile. Vallin was scheduled to give 
her only public recital here at the 
Bagby Monday Morning Musicale on 
Dec. 22. 


OFFENBACH WORK 
GIVEN REVIVAL 


“Orpheus in Hades” Sung by 
Little Theatre Opera at 
Heckscher Theatre 


Offenbach’s “Orpheus in Hades,” 
which has not been heard in New York 
in four decades, was revived by the 
Little Theatre Opera Company at the 
Heckscher Theatre on Dec. 15. 

The work, one of the merriest and 
most tuneful opéras-bouffes in exist- 
ence, had a furious popularity after its 
first appearance in Paris under the 
aegis of the Duc de Morny in 1858. Why 
it has been allowed to slumber so long, 
is a mystery. For the present revival, 
a special English version has been made 
by John Alan Haughton. 

The principal roles were assumed by 
Patricia O’Connell as Eurydice, Marion 
Selee as Public Opinion, Eleanor Steele 
as Diana, Helen Bourne as Venus, Celia 
Guerney as Cupid and Inga Hill as 
Juno. The male roles were assumed by 
Wells Clary as Jupiter, Hall Clovis as 
Orpheus, Robert Betts as Pluto and 
Donald Beltz as John Styx. The lesser 
roles were capably filled by Eugene 
Marvey, John Alden Towle, Rise 
Stevens, Fern Bryson, Arnold Spector 
and Edgar Laughlin. William J. Red- 
dick conducted with spirit. The set- 
tings and costumes were designed by 
Anthoni Panenko and the production 
was directed by John E. Burks. 

The best singing on the distaff side 
of the cast was done by Eleanor Steele. 
Miss O’Connell was not in her best 
vocal estate and the role of Eurydice 
seems to lie too high for her. Mr. 
Clovis’s Orpheus was excellent and his 
peudo-violin playing quite amazing in 
its verisimilitude. _ As usual Wells 
Clary’s work had the highest profes- 
sional coefficient, but the audience was 
delighted with Donald Beltz’s delicious- 
ly inane performance. 

Two rather indifferent and skimpy 
ballets added nothing to the general ef- 
fect. Presenting the famous can-can 
as merely an accompaniment for four 
commonplace tumblers, instead of be- 
ing danced by the entire assembly of 
Olympus, seemed unwise and an error 
of artistic as well as dramatic judg- 
ment. 








Daughter Born to Rosanoffs 


A daughter was born to Mr. and Mrs. 
Lieff Rosanoff in New York on Nov. 
24. She has been named Lyova Marie. 
Mrs, Rosanoff, who is known profes- 
sionally as Marie Romaet-Rosanoff, 
’cellist of the Musical Art Quartet, will 
rejoin the quartet in January for the 
remainder of the season’s tour. 





MARSHALL 


KERNOCHAN 


Song for Baritone and Orchestra: 


OUT OF THE ROLLING OCEAN 


Poem by Walt Whitman 
(Score and Parts for Rental) 


Edition for Baritone with Piano 
Accompaniment 


G. Ricordi & Co. 
14 East 43rd Street New York 





Amazing Skill . . ” 





. « Infectious Dash . . Sparkle . . 


New York Telegram, Oct. 27, 1930. 
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Now Booking 
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Electric Musical Instrument 
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Stokowski Introduces Novel 
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Maurice Martenot, Its In- 
ventor, Is Soloist in Two 
Concerts of Philadelphia 
Orchestra — Toscanini 
Wins Long Ovations at 
Finai Appearances as 
Guest—Choral Programs 


HILADELPHIA, Dec. 20.—Leopold 

Stokowski’s quest for novelty was 
signalized on his return from two 
weeks’ guest conducting in New York 
by the introduction to America of the 
“Electrical Instrument,” played by 
Maurice Martenot, its inventor, at the 
Philadelphia Orchestra concerts of 
Dec. 12 and 13. The conductor spoke 
very enthusiastically of this new inven- 
tion at both concerts and acted as lec- 
turer in a demonstration of its techni- 
cal resources given by the inventor at 
the conclusion of each. 

In appearance the new instrument 
is. a bit like a Tom Thumb harpsichord, 
but within its table-like structure is a 
series of radio tubes. Through the 
medium of a “diffuser,” the vibrations 
become acoustical and include a wide 
range of pitch, volume and timbre. In 
general, the electrical instrument seems 
somewhat like a refined calliope or 
steam piano, though if the memories 
of childhood are to be trusted, the cal- 
liope could be both melodic and har- 
monic, while the Martenot device is 
confined to melodic line—at least the 
inventor in all his numbers played 
nothing approximating a chord. 

Supplementing the transmitting in- 
strument are three appurtenances, two 
large boxes somewhat resembling loud 
speakers, hung high on the side walls 
of the stage, and a third, looking like 
a large picture frame minus the pic- 
ture, at the centre rear. 


Unique Technical Methods 


The performer uses any one of 
three methods of operation. In one he 
places his index finger through a ring 
attached to the centre of a band just 
above the keys, and by his hand con- 
trols the sound. The second method is 
by pressure on the keys, as in the piano. 
In the third method the player stands 
at a distance, with a metal band, con- 
nected by a thin wire, placed around 
his thumb. The movement of his 
fingers as communicated to the wires 
regulates the vibrations. 

The gamut ranges from notes deeper 
to notes higher than anything in the 
present orchestral range. In dynamics, 
the instrument runs from a satisfying 
pianissimo to an enormous volume. 
The tone color varies. In the lower 
register the timbre is as if of ’cellos 
and double basses played in unison, 
and in the upper register as if of wood- 
winds similarly played, all with an ad- 
mixture of brass overlaying—“saxo- 
phonish” perhaps describes the quality. 

M. Martenot played a Sarabande by 
the pre-Bachian Buxtehude, the Lar- 
ghetto from Mozart’s quintet for clari- 
net and strings and a Symphonic Poem 
for the instrument and orchestra by 
Dimitris Levidis, a Greek living in 
Paris, who has abandoned the modern 
scales for the ancient modes. 

Mr. Stokowski in his talk stated that 
this was the most advanced of any of 
the inventions of its type, and although 
yet in its infancy, had enormous possi- 
bilities for future development, as well 


as much present intrinsic worth. For 
his own part of the program he gave 
the Bach Fugue in G Minor, the “Leo- 
nore” Overture, No. 3, and Strauss’s 
“Tod und Verklarung.” 


Toscanini Has Ovations 


The finale of Arturo Toscanini’s 
series of programs as guest conductor 
of the Philadelphis Orchestra “s a 
continuous ovation. At eac! -oncer*t 
he was greeted with vast applauce and 
at the final one with <'vers, which are 
unusual in the st»-id Academy. He 
conducted the Monday night program 
of Dec. 1, repeating Strauss’s “Ein 
Heldenleben” from the previous week. 
He also led the orchestra in the Dec. 5 
and 6 concerts of the regular series, 
indulging his predilection for two sym- 
phonies on a program, these being the 
first of both Beethoven and Brahms, 
prefaced by Respighi’s orchestration of 
three Bach Chorale-Preludes. 

In all of these works he strove for 
ensemble rather than solo effects and 
for clarity of detail, and his readings 
were very beautiful. At his last ap- 
pearance he gave a well selected Wag- 
ner program, at the annual Pension 
Fund concert, which netted about 
$11,000, an unusually large sum. 

Horace Alwyne, head of the music 
department at Bryn Mawr College, 
gave the second of his morning lec- 
ture-recitals on Dec. 12 in the junior 
ballroom of the Ritz-Carlton. This 
year’s series, for the Modern Club, is 
devoted to the evolution of the piano 
and the orchestra as we know it. 

Two of Frances McCollin’s choral 
compositions were featured on Christ- 
mas programs this week. The Camden 
Choral Society, Henry S. Fry, con- 
ductor, gave the first performance of 
an a cappella chorus, “The Holy 
Birth,” on Dec. 15 at its annual 
Candle-Light Service in the North Bap- 
tist Church, Camden. The A Capella 
Choir, Harold Gilbert, conductor, gave 
an eight-part a cappella setting of 
“Calm on the Listening Ear of Night” 
at its concert on Dec. 16 in Saint 
James’s Church. 

W. R. MuRPHY 


TO SING HANDEL OPERA 





Juilliard School Forces to Give Benefit 
for Musicians 


A performance of Handel’s opera 
“Julius Caesar” will be given on 
Wednesday evening, Jan. 21, at the 
American Women’s Association Club- 
house, by the opera class of the Juil- 
liard Graduate School of Music. The 
orchestra will consist of members of 
the orchestral class of the school. Al- 
bert Stoessel will conduct. 

The entire proceeds of the production 
will be turned over to the American 
Federation of Musicians to be used in 
relieving distress among their unem- 
ployed members. The Juilliard School 
will pay the expenses connected with 
the performance, so that all sums real- 
ized from the sale of tickets will go to 
the unemployed musicians, 

Last year the Juilliard Graduate 
School presented the opera “Hansel und 
Gretel” at the Heckscher Theatre, the 
proceeds being given to the Heckscher 
Foundation for Children. 














THE EVENING JOURNAL 
She has been heard here before 

and again showed herself to be an 

exceptionally interesting artist. 


THE AMERICAN 


Anna Hamlin, a dainty soprano 
and member of a family long 
famed in music, sang at the Bar- 
bizon-Plaza last night. Her voice 
is pleasing and intimate in scope, 
and her execution reflected ele- 
ments of skill and assurance ar- 
tistically controlled. 

THE HERALD TRIBUNE 

Her unhackneyed and _taste- 
fully chosen program included the 
aria from Gluck’s “Trionfo di 
Clelia”; an aria from Bach and an 
aria from Mozart’s “Don Gio- 
Sg 


Miss Hamlin sang the three 
opening arias with tasteful phras- 
ing . . . Miss Hamlin’s voice is 
essentially lyric. 

THE SUN 

Miss Hamlin sang intelligently 
and with skill. She managed her 
voice with sympathetic attention 
= to nuance, phrasing and shading 
= . . . Miss Hamlin’s interpretations 








were always in good taste and en- 
thusiastically received by the au- 
dience. 


THE TELEGRAM 


Miss Hamlin offered an artistic 
program, ranging from airs by 
Bach, Gluck, Mozart and Cima- 
rosa to modern pieces by Kramer, 
Goossens, Bax and Griffes, and 
including a generous assortment 
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-bizon-Plaza last evening. 













Acclaimed at Successful New York Recital on 
Dec. 9, 1930 


of the Lieder of Hugo Wolf and 
Richard Strauss. 


Intelligence marked the per- 
formance of this list, in which 
Miss Hamlin enjoyed the assist- 
ance of Celius Dougherty, pianist, 
and Georges Posselle and Henri 
de Vries, flutists. 


Once more a large and well 
pleased audience and many flow- 
ers distinguished the evening. 


THE TIMES 


Anna Hamlin, artistic heiress of 
an American “Lieder” singer, re- 
ceived an intimate and friendly 
greeting on her return for a sec- 
ond season in recital at the Bar- 
It was 
between two early airs of Gluck 
and Mozart that the flutes ap- 
peared in the quaint “Schafe kén- 
nen sicher weiden” from a secular 
hunting cantata of Bach. 


The singer’s father, the late 
George Hamlin, was indeed re- 
called by older hearers when the 
daughter proceeded with short 
lyrics of Wolf and Strauss, where- 
in a personal quality both of voice 
and expression wove past mem- 
ories into the present showing of 
musicianship. 


THE STAATS-ZEITUNG 


The performer, formerly a 
member of the Chicago Opera 
Company, has beautiful vocal ma- 
terial, which she handles with in- 
telligence. Especially in the upper 
part ‘of her middle voice does she 
sing with clear tone production, 
expression and warmth. In deli- 
cate work she displayed praise- 
worthy accuracy and brilliance. 
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Formerly of the Chicago Civic Opera Company 
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Trading Conductors—and Orchestras 


F all the deductions and commentaries that 
O might be written about the recent exchange 

whereby Arturo Toscanini became guest 
conductor of the Philadelphia Orchestra for two 
weeks and Leopold Stokowski of the New York 
Philharmonic-Symphony for the same period, one 
essential and double-barreled fact must be chron- 
icled. This is that neither conductor obtained as 
completely satisfying results with the other’s en- 
semble as he habitually obtains with his own; or, 
to state the same proposition inversely, neither 
orchestra played as brilliantly well under its 
virtuoso guest as it ordinarily plays under the 
man whose leadership is a familiar story. 

Nothing with respect to interpretation or choice 
of material is implied in this conclusion. There 
may have been many in Philadelphia who liked 
Mr. Toscanini’s Mozart or his Strauss better 
than they have liked Mr. Stokowski’s. Or the 
Stokowski “Sacre du Printemps” and Bach tran- 
scriptions may have smitten some Philharmonic 
ears as just what were needed to freshen and 
vary the New York orchestra’s sometimes per- 
functory repertory. The point is that for the 
sake of a different personality that was not new 
in either city, each of the two orchestras sacri- 
ficed something of its finish, surety and abandon 
of performance. 

The reasons are not far to seek. Each con- 
ductor felt compelled to reseat the ensemble he 
took over. Unquestionably there is a relation be- 
tween the seating of the men and the balancing 
of the several choirs. In each orchestra, these 
balances had been worked out over weeks and 
months and even years. The equivalent was not 
to be obtained in a few days, once the older order 
was disturbed. The very different approach of 
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Mr. Toscanini and Mr. Stokowski, each to his 
music, is not merely a question of the technique 
of the beat, though even in that detail there is a 
difference—a difference so marked as to lead the 
Philadelphian to comment extensively (though 
by way of high praise, let it be noted) on the 
impression Mr. Toscanini’s beat made upon him 
when he attended a concert by the Philharmonic 
during its European tour last Spring. Inevitably 
there was something tentative and constricted 
about the playing at these concerts, something 
of caution, of men feeling their way. The public 
apparently was not as greatly excited as some 
may have expected it to be. At best, the con- 
ductors merely labored harder for the same glory 
they reap with their own ensembles. For the men 
there was a corresponding access of labor with 
somewhat less of the glory. 





A Blow at the Musical Profession 


USICAL AMERICA is in full accord with 

the action taken by five New York musical 
organizations, as announced on another page in 
this issue, in regard to the decision of the Mu- 
nicipal Court of Special Sessions anent the right 
of a musician to teach in his home in such parts 
of New York City as are termed residential. 
Teaching, says the court, is a business, not a pro- 
fession. The latter is permissible in one’s home, 
teaching is not. 

The case is now being carried to the Court of 
Appeals of the New York Supreme Court. It is 
to be hoped that music teaching will be recog- 
nized as a profession by this court. MUSICAL 
AMERICA agrees wholeheartedly with the musical 
organizations that this situation must be clari- 
fied. It will fight shoulder to shoulder with the 
music teacher to gain the right which is his, 
quite as much as it is that of a member of the 
medical profession, to hold office hours in his 
home. 
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King-Camera Guild 


Amelita Galli-Curci, The Famous Soprano, and Her 

Husband, Homer Samuels, Pianist, Return on the 

Mauretania from England, Where the Noted Singer 

Gave Twenty-five Concerts Before Enthusiastic 
Audiences 


Otero—Emma Otero, Cuban soprano, sang for 
President and Mrs. Hoover, the members of the 
Cabinet and their wives, following the first state 
dinner of the season at the White House on Dec. 2. 


Beach-Branscombe—In a recent interview in the 
New York Sun, Marion Bauer, herself an American 
composer of distinction, says: “I look on Mrs. H. 
H. A. Beach of Boston as the outstanding woman 
composer of America, and rank Gena Branscombe 
as a close second.” 


Damrosch-Willeke—At a festival pageant given 
recently in Carnegie Hall in honor of the 2,000th 
anniversary of the Roman poet, Publius Vergilius 
Maro, better known as Virgil, Walter Damrosch 
and Willem Willeke were the conductors of the 
orchestra. 


Hampton—tThe versatile actress and opera singer, 
Hope Hampton, demonstrated ability as an auc- 
tioneer in behalf of the New York American’s Christ- 
mas and Relief Fund the other day. At various 
establishments of a candy store chain Miss Hamp- 
ton sold merchandise at record prices, one five-pound 
box fetching a hundred dollars. 


Wenger—Among a series of paintings by John 
Wenger of scenes in and around Times Square, re- 
cently on exhibition at the Grand Central Art Gal- 
leries, New York, was one of the Roxy Theatre. It 
will be recalled that over ten years ago Mr. Wenger 
was discovered by S. L. Rothafel (“Roxy”) and en- 
gaged to design stage settings for the Rialto and 
Rivoli, motion picture theatres then under his man- 
agement. 


Delius-Harrison—A new sonata by Frederic Delius, 
the sixty-eight-year-old composer, was played in 
London last month by May Harrison, young 
English violinist, sister of Beatrice Harrison, the 
’cellist. Arnold Bax performed the piano part. This 
is the first new work that Delius has written since 
he visited London last year, blind and paralyzed, to 
attend the great festival of his music. Of the sonata 
it was said: “There is no questioning the sheer 
beauty of the music, its delicacy and charm.” 


—_ 
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Musical Jottings in Lighter Vein 


Precocious Peggy! 


ROM a contemporary daily of the 
afternoon persuasion we glean a 
few startling facts which indicate that 
the lower orders are encroaching on 
the virtuoso domain. Not only will the 
“Well-Tempered Clavichord” specialist 
have to compete against the talkies. 
The day is coming when he will have 
to stand the rivalry of canine prod- 
igies, 
We shall, perhaps, see handsome ad- 


vertisements proclaiming “Famous 
Paws That Use Only the 
Piano.” 


Peggy, a three-year-old pianist who 
is also a fox terrier, recently attracted 
considerable attention at the National 
Pet Show at Madison Square Garden, 
where she performed for the benefit of 
her admirers. 


Freedom for the Artistic Self 


“A special piano had to be built to 
Peggy’s act so that she could pat out 
the ‘Suwanee River’ and other simple 
melodies without having to run all over 
the keys of an ordinary piano. Hers is 
a piano with only six keys and is so 
constructed that she has but to stand 
up on her hind legs, rest herself with 
one paw upon a ledge and give her ar- 
tistic self free rein with the other paw. 


Shows Enviable “Presence of 
Mind” 


“Peggy exhibits considerable poise 
when giving her performances, and 
once started on a tune nothing will 
stop her from finishing it. She also 
shows great presence of mind when 
forced to skip a sharp or flat because 


of her somewhat limited machine. She 
bobs her head instead.” 
* * a 


Call of the Wild 


WELL-KNOWN prima donna not 

unknown to Chicago has announced 
that the future of opera being practi- 
cally nil she will, two years hence, turn 
to the thrillful profession of exploring. 
Disdaining the harsh climate of the 
Arctic, this well-known Mélisande will 
concentrate her anthropological zeal on 
a certain Mediterranean island “where 
people are primitive.” 

As quoted by the Associated Press, 
her credo runs as follows: 

“T’ve already bought my home there 
—and two gray mules,” she said. “It 
is my ambition to explore the island on 
the back of a mule. I just love the 
animals.” 

Well, maybe they are not such a bad 
substitute for the average operatic 
audience—which, as any candid prima 
donna will admit, must be composed 
largely of donkeys in order to stand for 
many of the things they do! 

ok 


* * 


And How! 


HERE seems to be a big dispute on 
in Gotham as to whether a vocal 
studio is a “business.” 
Just ask a couple of voice pupils! 
“ * * 
The Melomaniac Says— 
Heigh-ho, the holly, all noises are folly, 
I'll chuck my guitar in front of a 
trolley. 

But lest my performance should seem 
hyperbole, 

I hereby insist that all music is jolly! 
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To Keep the Pitch 


Question Box Editor: 

Is it permissible in a large chorus 
to have a harmonium or other instru- 
ment concealed among the singers to 
help them keep on pitch in a cappella 
passages? H. 

Des Moines, Iowa, Dec. 14. 

The perfect value would be, of 
course, to let the chorus stand or fall 
by its own sense of pitch. However, 
many well-known choral directors em- 
ploy the other method. 

2... 
“Occhiali” 
Question Box Editor: 

What is the meaning of “occhiali” as 
applied to music? J. B. 

New York, Dec. 18. 

The word in Italian means “spec- 
tacles.” Its applied meaning in music 
is more or less a slangy one for half 
notes or whole notes because they look 
like spectacles. 

i se: 
The “Ass’s Guide” 
Question Box Editor: 

What is the “ass’s guide” 
by Liszt? G. C. R. 

Sacramento, Cal., Dec. 2. 

This was Liszt’s disdainful:name for 
a device invented by Logier for insur- 
ing a proper hand position during prac- 
tice. The real name for it was the 
“Chiroplast.” 


spoken of 


Thirty-two-foot Pipes 


Question Box Editor: 

Are there any organs in the United 
States with actual thirty-two-foot 
pipes? F. E. 

Philadelphia, Dec. 20. 

Offhand, the Q.B.E. can think of 
three at least. The organ in the con- 
servatory of Pierre du Pont at Ken- 
nett Square, Pa., that in the new At- 
lantic City Auditorium, and the memo- 
rial organ at Yale University. 

, us 
Jeritza as “Briinnhilde 
Question Box Editor: 

Has Jeritza ever sung Briinnhilde in 
America? 

Brooklyn, Dec. 19. 

No, but she is booked to do so this 
season. 

le BY 
The Lost Legato 


Question Box Editor: 

I notice that Mr. (name deleted by 
censor) at the Metropolitan, when he 
has to sing a “turn,” invariably exe- 
cutes it with a series of “ha, ha, ha’s” 
instead of legato. Is this good sing- 
ing? F. D. S. 

New York, Dec. 15. 

Absolutely not! This trick of Mr. 
Blank’s has caused many of his ad- 
mirers to grieve, though it does not 
seem to annoy most of those who ap- 
plaud his performances. 


Max Lorenz, Tenor 
of Dresden Opera, to 
Sing at Metropolitan 





Twenty Years Ago 


as viewed in Musicat AMERICA in 
December, 1910 








Adolf Dous, Dresden 


Max Lorenz, Tenor of the Dresden 
Staatsoper, Who Will Be Heard Next 
Season at the Metropolitan 


DRESDEN, Dec. 10.—It is understood 
that Max Lorenz, one of the leading 
tenors of the Staatsoper here, is to be 
a prominent member of the Metro- 
politan Opera Company in New York 
next season. Mr. Lorenz will in all 
probability be heard in New York in 
the Wagner operas and such other 
German operas as are in the Metro- 
politan’s repertoire. The report has not 
been confirmed in Dresden operatic 
circles up to the present, nor has the 
Metropolitan made any announcement. 





Operetta Series Proposed for Greek 
Theatre in Los Angeles 


Los ANGELES, Dec. 20.—The Los 
Angeles Park Board has under consid 
eration a proposal from Fortune Gallo, 
impresario of the San Carlo Opera 
Company, and Bradford Mills, for a 
ten weeks’ lease on the new Greek 
Theatre in Griffith Park next Summer, 
for a season of light opera at popular 
prices. Mr. Mills, associated with Mr. 
Gallo in his operatic enterprises and 
formerly manager of the Columbia 
Opera Company, is in Los Angeles 
negotiating with the Park Board. The 
new Greek Theatre would afford an 
ideal setting for light opera produc- 
tions. H. D.C. 


Probably Expensive at That 


Two of the twenty-four manu- 
scripts of opera scores entered 
in the competition for the Met- 
ropolitan’s prize for the best 
opera by an American were stolen 
on Saturday. The value of the 
missing box was given to the ex- 
press company as $40. 


1910 
These Poor, Starving Composers! 


Puccini’s income from his operas 
is estimated at $50,000 a year. 
In Italy, the most popular of 
his operas is “La Bohéme,” 
which was sung last year some 
500 times. 

>1910~\ 
Then and Now! 


“Operatic Acting Needs to Be 
Humanized,” says David Belasco. 
<—>11e\ 

Did You Ever Wait for One? 


“A correctly dressed woman can- 
not dress herself in less than 
one hour and a half,” says 
Marguerita Sylva, the prima 


2 
donna. 


<—>1910— 
And Kate Pinkerton? 


Miss Blankie Blank, of the 
Boston Opera Company, in a 
letter to her old teacher, Signor 
Quella Cosa, speaking of her re- 
cent successes as Giovanna in 
“Rigoletto,” Siebel in “Faust” 
and the Priestess in “Aida,” said: 
“T never forget when and from 
whom I received my first vocal 
training!” 

<—>1910— 
What! In Boston? 


(Headline) CONSTANTINO 
SUES BOSTON NEWS- 
PAPER. Wants $100,000 Be- 
cause “Transcript” Accused 
Him of Maintaining a Claque. 

—>1910<> 

“Names with the Scent of the Dilisk 

and Peat on ’Em” 


Years ago when Rubinstein 
was announced for a concert in 
Steinway Hall he was refused 
entrance at the stage door by the 
door man named Rafferty. 

“But I must get in!” said the 
pianist, “I’m Rubinstein!” 

“IT don’t care if you’re Gold- 
stein, Einstein, Rubinstein or any 
kind of stein, you don’t go in!” 
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COMPOSERS’ LEAGUE 
GIVES NOVELTIES 


Opening Concert of Year 
Brings Four First 
Hearings 


The first concert of the League of 
Composers, in the Town Hall on the 
evening of Dec. 10, brought first hear- 
ings of several novelties by contem- 
porary European and American com- 
posers. 

The program, conducted by Lazare 
Saminsky, save for one number, in- 
cluded a “first performance” of Paul 
Hindemith’s a cappella work, “O Herr, 
geb’ jedem Mann sein eig’nen Tod,” a 
clever piece of modern contrapuntal 
writing, paired with the same com- 
poser’s “Landsknechts Trinklied,” and 
sung by the Emanu-E] Choir. 

The same organization, with Ruth 
Rodgers, soprano, as soloist, and the 
Pan-American Ensemble, gave the first 
hearing in this country of three ex- 
cerpts from Mr. Saminsky’s Cantata- 
Ballet, “The Daughter of Jephtha,” 
which had its premiere in Rome last 
year. The passages heard were original 
and spirited, making use of some effec- 
tive ethnical coloring. The scoring for 
instrumental ensemble, including a 
wind-machine, a canister filled with 
buckshot (in lieu of a tambourine), 
and a small siren to simulate tribal 
wailing, seemed occasionally a little 
overladen. 


Works of Rare Beauty 


Two American premieres of interest 
were those of Heinrich Kaminski’s Pre- 
lude and Fugue and the “Hallelujah” 
from Felix Petyrek’s “Litany.” The 
first work, splendidly played by Paul 
Stassevitch, violinist, and Gottfried 
Federlein, organist, had a rich Bachian 
flavor and .a freedom of contrapuntal 
development which revealed a singularly 
interesting personality. 

The Petyrek number was in many re- 
spects the most individual of the even- 
ing. It employed two solo quartets 
against the chorus, one group of so 
pranos singing a repeated figure on a 
cruelly high tessitura. An effect of 
haunting beauty was achieved, though 
the work obviously overtaxed the re- 
sources of the singers. The assisting 
soloists with the choir included Ruth 
Rodgers and Ray Porter Miller, so- 
pranos; Mildred Kreuder and Rita Se- 
bastian, contraltos; Henry Clancy and 
Lucien Rutman, tenors, and Dudley 
Marwick and Moses Rudinov, baritones. 

The remainder of the program in- 
cluded a sonorous Choral Prelude for 
organ by Roger Sessions, played by 
Mr. Federlein; Milhaud’s vivacious 
Third Symphony, well played by the 
Pan-American Ensemble; a pleasing a 
cappella Carol for women’s voices by 
Marion Bauer; Arnold Bax’s spirited 
Carol for men’s voices, in which the 
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singers were assisted by Miss Kreuder, 
Denyse-Molié, pianist, and Ellis Mc- 
Diarmid, flutist; and Carlos Salzedo’s 
brilliant and virtuosic Concerto for 
harp and seven wind instruments, in 
which the difficult solo part was ex- 
pertly played by Lucile Lawrence, with 
the composer conducting. M. 


SINGERS CLUB HEARD 


Bianca Saroya, Soprano, Is_ Soloist 
with Chorus at Private Concert 


The Singers Club of New York, a 
male chorus of which Alfred Y. Cornell 
is the conductor, gave its first private 
concert of the season in the Town Hall 
on the evening of Dec. 11. 

Bianca Saroya, soprano of the Phil- 
adelphia Grand Opera Company, was 
the assisting artist, completely winning 
the large audience by her singing of 
“Pace, pace, mio Dio” from Verdi’s 
“Forza del Destino,’”’ Henschel’s “Morn- 
ing Hymn,” Bizet’s “Bolero” and 
Frank La Forge’s “Hills.” 

Precision of attack and an admirable 
range of tone color marked the work 
of the chorus, which has never sung 
so well. Particularly effective among 
the choral numbers were Gena Brans- 
combe’s “Hail, Ye Tyme of Holie- 
dayes,” “Waiting for the Kings,” a 
new and difficult work by Bryceson Tre- 
harne, Joseph W. Clokey’s “In the 
Dark, in the Dew,” and the Secchi- 
Moore “Love Me or Not.” 

Corinne Wollerson was Mme. 
Saroya’s accompanist. Frederick Shat- 
tuck at the piano and Irving T. Davis 
at the organ assisted the chorus. 


TO PLAY STEARNS’S WORK 





“Suite Caprese” on Programs of Many 
Symphony Orchestras 


Theodore Stearns’s “Suite Caprese” 
is scheduled for a performance with 
the San Francisco Symphony on Jan. 1, 
Issai Dobrowen conducting. The work 
will also be played by the Portland 
Symphony in February, Willem van 
Hoogstraten conductinz, and under the 
Same conductor at the New York Sta- 
dium concerts during the Summer. 

A repeat performance by royal com- 
mand will be led by Dobrowen with the 
Oslo Philharmonic, and the suite will 
probably be heard later in Berlin, with 
Wilhelm Furtwingler conducting. 

The American composer’s work was 
first introduced by Fritz Busch with 
the New York Symphony in 1927, and 
received a recent radio premiere under 
Walter Damrosch on Dec. 13. 

La Scala Season Opens with “Lom- 
bardi” 


MILAN, Dec. 7.—La Scala, premier 
opera house of Italy, opened its Winter 
season tonight with a performance of 
Verdi’s “I Lombardi.” Signorina Anita 
Colombo made her debut as director of 
the theatre. 

During the season Pietro Mascagni 
will conduct his “Masks,” and IIde- 
brando Pizzetti will conduct his new 
opera “The Stranger,” and a ballet 
version of his “Rondo Veneziano.” 
Others to conduct are Ettore Panizza, 
Victor de Sabata, Giuseppe del Campo 
and Ferruccio Calusio. 

Feodor Chaliapin, Tito Schipa and 
other noted guests will appear. 


Philadelphia Orpheus 
Singers Triumph Under 
Bimboni’s Leadership 








Petersen 

Alberto Bimboni, Composer and Con- 

ductor, Who Recently Led the Orpheus 

Club of Philadelphia in the Successful 
Opening Concert of Its Season 


PHILADELPHIA, Dec. 20.—The Or- 
pheus Club gave the first concert of its 
fifty-ninth season, under its new con- 
ductor, Alberto Bimboni, in the Acade- 
my of Music on the evening of Dec. 10. 
An audience of 2000 attended this pri- 
vate concert and applauded the excel- 
lent chorus of sixty male singers, who 
sang works by Bach, Handel, Burleigh, 
Leoni, Flagler, Gow, Bartholomew and 
Logan with fine tonal and dynamic ef- 
fect. H. Tatnall Brown, Jr., and Paul 
M. Hesser, Jr., sang incidental solos in 
two numbers. Judith Poska, violinist, 
was a superb soloist in two groups of 
numbers, which delighted her listeners. 
Ellis Clark Hammann and Vladimir 
Sokoloff were the accompanists for the 
chorus. 

The club won a triumphant success 
under its new leader, and was com- 
pelled to repeat the numbers by Han- 
del, Leoni and Logan, following much 
applause. 


CAPE FORMS ASSOCIATION 





Kochanski Plays Own Work in New 
Bedford Concert 

NEW Beprorp, MAss., Dec. 20.—The 
Cape Cod Music Association was re- 
cently formed at a meeting in Hyannis, 
at the home of Samuel Griffiths. E. B. 
Albertin of Falmouth is chairman, and 
Thomas Nassi of Chatham, secretary. 
The object is to promote musical edu- 
cation and to give concerts. 

The Civic Music Association of New 
Bedford opened its season on Dec. 2, 
presenting Paul Kochanski, violinist, in 
recital, assisted at the piano by Pierre 
Luboshutz. A full house greeted these 
eminent artists at the High School 
Auditorium. The outstanding numbers 
were “Ruralia Hungarica,” by Doh- 
nanyi, and Mr. Kochanski’s composi- 
tion, “Flight,” dedicated to Col. Charles 
A. Lindbergh, which he was compelled 
to repeat. Many encores were given. 

ALBERT J. STOESSEL, SR. 
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SMALLENS CONDUCTS 
BALTIMORE EVENT 


Philadelphia Orchestra and 
Many Recitalists 
Presented 


Batriwors, Dec. 20.—At the second 
concert of the Philadelphia Orchestra’s 
local series, Dee. 10, the ‘arge audience 
was disappointed im the imability of 
Leopold Stokowski to appear. But 
Alexander Smallens, who appeared as 
substitute conductor, revealed himself 
at once as a musician of high achieve- 
ment. His reading of the Brahms E 
Minor Symphony, the Debussy “Iberia” 
and the Chorale and Fugue by Zemach- 
son gave marked evidence of orchestral 
understanding. 

The Don Cossack Russian Male 
Chorus, Serge Jaroff, conductor, pre- 
sented a characteristic program at the 
Lyric on Dec. 12, the concert being 
sponsored by the Wilson-Greene Bureau. 
The group sings with an excellent pre- 
cision and every rhythmic phrase was 
pointed with interest. The conductor 
and his singers were warmly acclaimed. 


Peabedy Recitals Attract 


The series of Peabody recitals was 
recently supplemented by a program 
which imtrodaced Mieczyslaw Miinz, 
pianist, a member of the conservatory 
faculty, who played with fime technical 
effect. A feature of the program was 
Josef Hofmann’s Suite Antique, which 
was given with fluent rhythm and reso- 
nance. 

Another member of the Peabody fac- 
ulty, Pasquale Tallarico, pianist, made 
a favorable impression when he ap- 
peared as the artist of the sixth re- 
cital on Dec. 5. Mr. Tallarico’s tem- 
perament amd sound pianistie equip- 
ment won a warm response from the 





audience. 
Heinrich Schlusmus, baritome, gave 
the seventh Peabody recital on Dee. 12 


His interpretations of Lieder and 
operatic arias again won warm appre 
ciation 


Franz Rupp, an ideal accom 
panist, also came in for a large meas- 
ure of appreciation 

The Wilson-Greene Concert Bureau 
Kreisler im its weekly 


presented Fritz 
Dee. 3 It goes with 


presentation 
out saying that the attendance was a 
record one, and that the program was 
of the usual brilliance. The associate 
pianist was Carl Lamson. 

George Castelle, baritone, substituted 
for his pupil, Robert Wiedefeld, the 
holder of the Caruso Memorial Foun- 
dation scholarship, who was unable to 
sing because of illmess, at the program 
of the Baltimore Music Club on Dee. 13 
Helen Stokes, soprano, a pupil of Mr. 
Castelle, contributed other works. 
Virginia Castelle was the accompanist. 
The program included groups of piano 
compositions by Ethelyn Dryden. 

Franz C. BoRNSCHEIN 
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ASHINGTON, Dec. 20. — When 

Beethoven was honored the world 
over on the centenary of his death, in 
1927, the celebration in few music cen- 
tres approached in completeness and 
musical excellence the festival of the 
Boston Symphony in its own city. Ever 
since that time it has been Serge Kous- 
sevitzky’s ambition to repeat this Bee- 
thoven Festival in the national capital. 
The jubilee year of the orchestra 
brought about the fulfillment of this 
wish, during the week of Dec. 2, under 
the local management of Mrs. Wilson- 
Greene, and the guarantee of some 
dozen or more local music-lovers. 

The Festival was given in the beauti- 
ful Constitution Hall. The attendance 
grew with each performance, from ap- 
proximately a three-quarters full house 
to a completely filled one at the last 
performance. 


Myra Hess Is Soloist 


The first concert, on Tuesday night, 
Dec. 2, opened with the Overture to 
“Egmont.” From the first strains of 
the work, the majesty of the composer’s 
music thrilled the audience. The Piano 
Concerto No. 4, in G Major, was played 
with musicianly authority and inspira- 
tion by Myra Hess, whose refined art 
made for a memorable performance. 
The “Eroica” Symphony was given a 
superb reading by Dr. Koussevitzky 
and his men. It would be difficult for 
the writer to recall any musical expe- 
rience as inspiring as this opening con- 
cert of the festival. Dr. Koussevitzky 
and his men received an ovation which 
they justly deserved. 


Zimbalist Plays Concerto 


On Wednesday evening, Dec. 3, the 
program was opened by the orchestra 
playing the “Leonore” Overture. The 
Violin Concerto in D Major was played 
by Efrem Zimbalist with brilliant tech- 
nique and a beautiful singing tone. His 
double-topping and harmonics were im- 
peccable. The popular Symphony No 
5, in C Minor, closed this remarkable 
program. 
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Boston Symphony Gives ‘Notable 


_ Beethoven Festival in Capital 


WROUEEVUUENLL ONOUEL NUE AONANAUEUAAAUU EEDA AMONNSALD LANEY ATTA ETE AUAA E 


On Friday evening, Dec. 5, the pro- 
gram was opened with the Overture to 
“Coriolanus.” The announcement of 
Josef Hofmann’s appearance as soloist 
roused the audience’s anticipation for 
something unusual. The eminent pian- 
ist played the “Emperor” Concerto with 
resplendent tone and dynamic power. 
The work was made the vehicle of an 
outstanding technica! performance. Mr. 
Hofmann received his usual tremendo.s 
ovation at the close of his performance. 
After the intermission the ever-lovely 
Symphony No. 7, in A Major, was given 
by the orchestra. 


Ninth Symphony Performed 


Before an audience which literally 
filled the Constitution Hall on Sat- 
urday afternoon, Dec. 6, Dr. Kousse- 
vitzky and his men reached the zenith 
of a glorious festival week. The pro- 
gram was opened with the exquisite 
Symphony No. 1, in C Major. This work 
seems a favorite one with Dr. Kousse- 
vitzky. He gave it a reading that has 
probably never been equaled in this 
city. 

The crown of this concert was the 
performance of the Ninth Symphony, 
with Jeannette Vreeland, soprano; Ne- 
vada Van der Veer, contralto; Dan 
Gridley, tenor, and Fraser Gange, bari- 
tone, as soloists. The chorus of some 
200 singers was a local one, trained 
under Dr. Albert W. Harned. 

The chorus and soloists seemed in- 
spired under Dr. Koussevitzky’s direc- 
tion. The tone of the chorus, especially 
in pianissimo passages, was beautiful. 
The quartet sang with brilliance. Thus 
the festival ended on a thrilling note. 
The audience rose en masse to give 
Dr. Koussevitzky and his men an ova- 
tion. 

The festival was an experience of 
which Washington will talk for many 
months to come. To Mrs. Wilson- 
Greene, the Boston Symphony, Dr. 
Koussevitzky and the guarantors all 
praise is due. 

DoroTHY DEMUTH WATSON 








A School for Serious Students 
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Civic Associations 
to Meet in Chicago 
for Eighth Conference 





gomannrvnente ts: 





Dema E. Harshbarger, President of the 

Civic Music Associations, Inc., Who 

Will Preside at the Eighth Annual 
Conference in Chicago 


CHICAGO, Dec. 20.—The eighth an- 
nual conference of the National Civic 
Music Associations of America will be 
held Jan. 8, 9 and 10 in the Palmer 
House. Approximately 1000 delegates, 
representing 175 towns and cities of 
the United States, will be the guests 
of Dema E. Harshbarger, president of 
the Civic Music Associations, Inc., for 
the three days. The regular business 
sessions will be devoted to discussion 
of the various problems confronting 
present-day buyers of musical enter- 
tainment. 

Several social events will also be fea- 
tured. On Thursday afternoon Miss 
Harshbarger will give a tea for her 
guests in the Bal Tabarin of the Hotel 
Sherman. On Friday night the Chicago 
Civic Opera will give the annual gala 
performance for the visitors. 

Saturday’s program will be marked 
by a luncheon at which numerous musi- 
cal celebrities, including most of the 
stars of the Chicago Civic Opera com- 
pany, will be the guests of honor. 

A. G. 


JUILLIARD ( ‘ONF ERENCES 


John Erskine and Olga Samaroff to 
Make Lecture Tours 


The Juilliard School of Music, pur- 
suing its policy of extending its musical 
work to other cities of the country, 
will cooperate with Steinway & Sons 
in a series of conferences in various 
centres to promote interest in music 
generally and in the piano. The series 
will be opened in January. 

Dr. John Erskine, president of the 
School, will give a series of lectures 
in Milwaukee, Chicago, Detroit, Cleve- 
land, Erie, Buffalo and other cities. 

Mme. Olga Samaroff has already 
been engaged for appearances in Co- 
lumbus, Harrisburg and Baltimore, and 
will visit a number of other cities in 
her itinerary this season. 

Among subjects which Mme. Samar- 
off will discuss in her lectures are 
music as a cultural element, the con- 
flict between the old and new in 
music, jazz, and specialized musical 
education for the professional, the 
amateur and the listener. Musical il- 
lustraticns for some of these lectures 
will be given by artist-pupils of Mme. 
Samaroff, 
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WINNIPEG HEARS 
SYMPHONIC MUSIC 


Heifetz Wins Ovation in 
Recital—Duo-Pianists 
Presented 


WINNIPEG, Dec. 20.—The Winnipeg 
Symphony, under Peter Temple, gave 
its second concert in the Playhouse 
Theatre on Nov. 30. The large audi- 
ence was very appreciative of the pro- 
gram given by the orchestra, which in- 
cluded the Overture to “Oberon” by 
Weber, Beethoven’s Fourth Symphony, 
the Serenade for Strings by Elgar, and 
the “Nut Cracker” Suite by Tchaikov- 
sky. Mrs. Sidney Phillips, soprano, 
was the assisting artist. The orches- 
tra concert series is under the man- 
agement of the Men’s Musical Club. 

The Winnipeg String Orchestra, un- 
der John Waterhouse, gave a most suc- 
cessful concert in the Playhouse Thea- 
tre on Sunday afternoon, Nov. 23. The 
assisting artist was J. Roberto Wood, 
baritone. 

Jascha Heifetz, violinist, was ac- 
corded a great ovation when he ap- 
peared in recital in Central Church on 
Nov. 24. The large audience was 
thrilled with the superb musicianship 
of the great violinist. Outstanding on 
the program was the Tchaikovsky Con- 
certo. Isidor Achron was the accom- 
panist. The concert was under the 
local direction of Fred M. Gee. 

Mrs. Burton L. Kurth, contralto, 
formerly of this city and now resident 
in Vancouver; W. Davidson Thomson, 
baritone, and Flora Matheson Goulden, 
violinist, gave a program in Augustine 
Church on Nov. 27, under the auspices 
of the Augustine Ladies’ Aid Society. 
Mr. Gee was the accompanist. 

Ethel Bartlett and Rae Robertson, 
duo-pianists, gave a joint recital in the 
Fort Garry Hotel concert hall on Dec. 
1, under the auspices of the Women’s 
Musical Club. The artists delighted 
the capacity audience. 

MARY MONCRIEFF 





William Foot, baritone and pupil of 
Florence Turner Maley, won the At- 
water Kent contest in the Roxbury, 
Delaware County, N. Y., district. He 
sang Burleigh’s “Little Mother of 
Mine.” 
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Diversity 


PUMPER PD 


(Continued from page 12) 
Harold Bauer, Pianist 


Harold Bauer gave an afternoon of 
transcendently fine piano playing in 
the Town Hall on Dec. 6. 

Mr. Bauer began with five of the 
Busoni transcriptions of Choral Pre- 
ludes of Bach. These, he followed with 
the B Minor Sonata of Chopin, the 
Davidsbiindlertinze of Schumann, and 
a final group by Brahms, Debussy and 
Ravel. 

The Bach was beautifully played and 
the Chopin Sonata given with a superb 
delineation of values that has seldom 
been equalled. In spite of the length of 
the Schumann, Mr. Bauer held the in- 
terest of his hearers through contrast- 
ing tone-quality and the amazing va- 
riety of mood. The Brahms B Minor 
Rhapsody was one of the most beauti- 
ful pieces of pianism ever heard. All 
in all, it was a recital describable only 
in superlatives. H. 


Henri Deering, Pianist 


Henri Deering, a pianist who hails 
from St. Louis but who is well known 
in New York, gave his annual recital 
in the Town Hall on the evening of 
Nov. 6, displaying a versatility of style 
that covered several phases of music. 

A cool crispness of technique, poetic 
insight, and a somewhat too generous 
use of rubato characterized his playing, 
which encompassed two Intermezzi, a 
Capriccio and a Rhapsody of Brahms, 
the Schumann C Major Fantasy, a 
group of Chopin pieces and works by 
Rachmaninoff and Prokofieff. ‘Visions 
Fugitives,” by the last-named, was re- 
peated by the audience’s request. 


Don Cossack Chorus 


A concert in Carnegie Hall on the 
afternoon of Dec. 6, was billed as “the 
last” in that auditorium, but two fur- 
ther appearances in other halls were 
scheduled for this popular organization. 

Once more, Serge Jaroff, the intense 
little conductor, drew sounds of impres- 
siveness and beauty from the thirty-odd 
men s’.gers, the music drawn from the 
usual sources—religious, folk and art 
music of Russia. F, 


Detroit Quartet and Gabrilowitsch 


The Detroit String Quartet with Os- 
sip Gabrilowitsch was heard in an in- 
teresting concert for the benefit of the 
Greenwich House Music School Settle- 
ment in the Barbizon-Plaza on the af- 
ternoon of Dec. 6. 

The Quartet consists of Ilya Schkol- 
nik and William G. King, violins; Val- 
bert P. Coffey, viola, and Georges Mi- 
quelle, ’cello, all members of the De- 
troit Symphony. The program included 
Haydn’s G Major Quartet, the Brahms 
A Minor Quartet, Op. 51, No. 2, and the 
Dvorak Piano Quintet, Op. 81. 

With three such supremely good 
performances, it is difficult to make any 
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detailed criticism. The playing of the 
érganization showed careful and con- 
siderate preparation in its fine en- 
semble and the general merging of the 
individual in the whole. The Haydn 
had a delightful performance and the 
Brahms a sturdy one. Far removed 
from both of these in manner was the 
Dvorak, but Mr. Gabrilowitsch’s perfect 
playing in this was an added feature 
of beauty. N. 


Hall Johnson’s Choir 


Hall Johnson’s Negro Choir gave one 
of its unique concerts in the Mansfield 
Theatre on the evening of Dec. 7, be- 
fore an audience that enthusiastically 
applauded the old favorites and showed 
cordial interest in the new additions to 
the repertoire. The chorus sang with 
all its wonted racial spontaneity and 
verve, justifying once more the con- 
ductor’s aim to preserve so far as 
possible the traditional manner of sing- 
ing the spirituals and the characteristic 
secular songs of the Negro. 

New to the choir’s programs was a 
group of “Sad-dy Night Songs,” of 
which “Goin’ Down Dat Lonesome 
Road” and a Negro reel entitled “East- 
man” proved to be of greater worth 
than the remaining two. “Ezekiel Saw 
de Wheel,” “Religion Is a Fortune,” 
“Lonesome Valley” and other estab- 
lished favorites were given with their 
customary effect, while “A City Called 
Hebb’n” and “Water Boy,” among the 
encores, were high lights in a program 
of rare appeal presided over by a con- 
ductor of thoroughgoing musicianship. 
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Friends of Music 


Mr. Bodanzky seemed to have laid 
himself out for a program of uninter- 
rupted monotony at the concert of the 
Friends of Music on the afternoon of 
Dec. 7 in the Metropolitan. 

The Overture to Cherubini’s “Lodo- 
iska,” for all the complimentary things 
said of it in program notes, is a long 
and dreary work, like Beethoven in his 
thinner moments. Following this came 
a Concerto Grosso by Locatelli, Op. 1, 
No. 2, arranged by Sam Franko, in 
which Kurt Ruhrseitz played harpsi- 
chord. The main work of the day was 
Cherubini’s setting of the Requiem, a 
dignified but lengthy work without solo 
parts and with little variety. Mr. Bo- 
danzky gave it last January. H. 


Frances Hall and Rudolph Gruen 


Frances Hall and Rudolph Gruen, 
pianists, were the artists giving the 
concert in the Young American Ar- 
tists’ Series at the Barbizon on the 
afternoon of Dec. 7. 

Miss Hall and Mr. Gruen were heard 
in a two-piano program, which in- 
cluded numbers by Bach-Maier, Schu- 
mann, Arensky and Rachmaninoff, 
and arrangements by Mr. Gruen of 
Tchaikovsky’s “Marche Slave,” as well 
as two original pieces. 

Excellent ensemble characterized the 
entire program, which was delivered 
with taste and won plaudits from an 
interested audience. 


Carols by the English Singers 


Christmas is well served when the 
English Singers sing carols, as they did 
for the first of a series of concerts in 
the Town Hall on the afternoon of Dec. 
7. In a program that had its climax 
in the “Corpus Christi,” that impressive 
setting by Peter Warlock which does 
not seem so much singing as a sigh 
from the heart of humanity, the spirit 
of the Yuletide was spread joyously, 
soberly and rollickingly, with interludes 
for some of the ballads, motets and folk- 
songs that are never-failing favorites 
with the English Singers’ audiences. 

Next to the “Corpus Christi” (to 
which nothing else may be compared), 
the finest moments of the afternoon 
were occasioned by the Vaughan Wil- 





Maria Jeritza of the Metropolitan, Who 
Recently Sang in Recital at the Plaza 
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liams arrangements: of a carol, “We’ve 
Been Awhile a-Wandering”; of the 
three folk songs, “The Springtime of 
the Year,” “An Acre of Land,” which 
had to be repeated, and “Wassail 
Song.” In the last group, there was 
an especially cordial reception for Mar- 
tin Shaw’s arrangement of “Patapan,” 
with its miniature martial rhythms and 
infectious swing. 

There is no need of further encomium 
for this group of singers; they have 
had every tribute possible. But it re- 
mains to be said that one forgets from 
time io time how lovely is their sing- 
ing; it is good to be reminded how 
unique and beautiful an experience it 
is to listen. 


Pauline Koner, Dancer 


A benefit dance recital was given by 
Pauline Koner in the Guild Theatre on 
the evening of Dec. 7. The perform- 
ance consisted of ten solo dances by 
Miss Koner and two original piano so- 
los by her accompanist, Irwin Jaeckel. 

“At the Fair” was by far the best of 
the dance numbers, although ‘“Up- 
heaval” with its percussion accompani- 
ment was rather novel. “Mora Gitana” 


and “Nilamani” were well done. The 
remainder of the dances were less 
worth while, and “Altar Piece” and 


The oriental- 
however, would 
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“Blue Flame” still less. 
looking Miss Koner, 
seem to have promise. 


Joanne de Nault, Contralto 


Joanne de Nault, contralto, who has 
sung elsewhere, made a successful New 
York debut in the Town Hall on the 
evening of Dec. 8, before an audience 
which received her with enthusiasm. 

Miss de Nault’s voice is one of great 
beauty and has, in addition, a wide 
range of both notes and color. Her 
well-chosen program was given with 
taste and promising, if not impeccable, 
interpretative ability. A group of 
Brahms’s less familiar songs, with the 
exception of the Cradle Song, was es- 
pecially appreciated, as was an aria 
from Parker's setting of the “Hora 
Novissima.” There were also early 










Italian numbers and songs in French 
and English. Ellmer Zoller was the 
accompanist. N. 


Edwina Behre, Pianist 


Edwina Behre, a pianist of solid, mu- 
sicianly gifts, gave a unique program 
entirely of preludes in Steinway Hall 
on the evening of Dec. 8. 

Miss Behre’s choice of preludes in- 
cluded nine from Vol. 1 of the Well- 
tempered Clavichord and others by 
Scriabin, Prokofieff, Rachmaninoff, 
Debussy, Gershwin and twenty-four by 
Chopin. 

It is easily seen that such a program 
involves careful study and delicate pro- 
jection and be it said that Miss Behre 
was fully equal to the task she set for 
herself. The Bach numbers were all 
given with clean-cut technique and the 
Chopin had the requisite romantic feel- 
ing. The modern numbers were also 
cleverly differentiated. One would wel- 
come Miss Behre in a program of 
greater variety of form. H. 


Murat and Valentine 


Ronald Murat, violinist, and Mar- 
guerite Valentine, pianist, gave a son- 
ata recital in the Barbizon-Plaza on the 
evening of Dec. 8, presenting Schu- 
mann’s A Minor Sonata, Op. 105; 
Bach’s B Minor Sonata, No. 1, and that 
of Szymanowski in D Minor, Op. 9. 

The playing of Mr. Murat and Miss 
Valentine displayed artistic intention 
in their interpretation of the three well- 
chosen works. There were some things 
lacking which a longer association will 
doubtless provide, but at present the 
pair does excellent and well-conditioned 
playing. 


Walter Gieseking, Pianist 


Walter Gieseking, pianist, gave his 
final recital of the season in Carnegie 
Hall on the evening of Dec. 8, holding 
enthralled a large audience by the ex- 
quisite refinement of his art. 

The opening number, Bach’s Partita 
No. 1, in B Flat Major, comprising 
seven movements, proved an ideal ve- 
hicle for an exhibition of the pianist’s 
matchless delicacy of touch and digital 
fleetness. Beethoven’s Sonata in C 
Minor, Op. 111, which followed, was 
also given a memorable performance. 
Sheer beauty marked the lyrical por- 
tions of the work, while the more dra- 
matic sections of it were declaimed in 
noble style. 

Schumann’s Arabesque, Chopin’s Fan- 
tasie in F Minor and Scriabin’s Fan- 
tasie, Op. 28, and a final group of tone 
pictures by Debussy and Ravel, in the 
delineation of which Mr. Gieseking is 
past master, completed the program. 
There were many encores, including a 
movement from Walter Niemann’s de- 
lightful suite, “Gartenmusik,” which 
the pianist introduced at his previous 
recital. E. 


William Beller, Pianist 


William Beller, pianist, created a 
good impression at his New York debut 
recital in the Town Hall on the evening 
of Dec. 9. 

Mr. Beller disdained to provide him- 
self with either easy or obvious pieces 
in which to make his first showing. 
Two Bach transcriptions, the Franck 
Prelude, Chorale and Fugue, the 


lengthy Symphonic Studies of Schu- 
(Continued on page 25) 
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Members of Modern School 
Have Been Inspired to 
Write Works for the 
Women’s University Glee 
Club of New York, Under 
Gerald Reynolds—Recent 
Concert of Works by Hold- 
ers of Guggenheim Fellow- 
ships an Example of Its 
Progressive Program 


ROM the very first it has been a 

musical adventure. Nothing less 
would satisfy Gerald Reynolds. Mere- 
ly to lead a women’s glee club was not 
enough for him; to be merely a 
women’s glee club was not enough for 
the group of former Vassar girls who 
wa. ed to continue their choral music 
and for this reason organized the 
Women’s University Glee Club. 

What to sing?’ It was after the first 
year, during which the club was 
formed, became a unit, and rehearsed 
assiduously for its two programs, that 
Mr. Reynolds decided that something 
different had to be done, if the group 
was to be really adventurous. 

His connection with the newly or- 
ganized club had been an unexpected 
one. The sudden death of Nelson P. 
Coffin, who was at that time conducting 
the Mendelssohn Glee Club, and who 
had rehearsed with the new group, 
left it in a quandary. Mr. Reynolds 
was called to the rescue. That was in 
1923. 

Now, having launched its eighth 
season, the Women’s University Glee 
Club has reason to be proud of the 
idea that made it a laboratory for ex- 
perimentation, and that permitted it to 
sing on Dec. 18 a program of works 
written especially for the club by 
fellowship holders of the Guggenheim 
Foundation. 


A Neglected Field 


“The choral form had been neglected 
by young American composers,” Mr. 
Reynolds said at first. “If they 
wrote choral music, it would not be 
the type that would be accepted by the 
choruses and glee clubs now in exist- 
ence. Why should a composer bother 
with works that he knows he will never 
hear performed?” 

Straightway, Mr. Reynolds asked his 
good friend, Aaron Copland, if he 
would be interested in writing some- 
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thing for women’s voices. Mr. Copland 
accepted with pleasure. So did Virgil 
Thompson, then on the Harvard Musi- 
eal faculty; so did Ward Lewis, who 
is now at the Cleveland Institute of 
Music. 

Mr. Copland composed settings for 
Edward Arlington Robinson’s “The 
House on the Hill” and Ezra Pound’s 
“An Immorality,” Mr. Thompson wrote 
“Three Antiphonal Poems,” and Mr. 
Lewis contributed “A Mexican Wom- 
an,” to a poem by Peter H. Platt. The 
concert was a great success. It led 
to the formulation of a program that 
has produced a new set of choral 
works, both by Americans and by com- 
posers of other nationalities. 

“Unless composers can hear their 
works in actual performance, they have 
nothing to use for signposts,” argues 
Mr. Reynolds. “It has always seemed 
to me that composition resembled a 
spring, which wells up at first in mud- 
diness, and must run on and on to 
clarify itself. A composer cannot 
pause too long to mull over his first 
efforts or he will stagnate; he must 
hear them, note their high points for 
reference, and pass on. Reams and 
reams of work must be considered only 
as preparation, as a foundation for 
what is to come. 


“Learn, and Forget” 


“One trouble with modern composers 
is that they are too often inclined to 
cherish their first-born as final utter- 
ances, and to take them too seriously. 
The wise composer puts away the pages 
that he must consider only as notebook 
material, forgets about them, and 
hurries on. For this reason, I am 
utterly out of sympathy with the effort 
to resuscitate the forgotten music of 
famous composers—music that they 
themselves wanted to forget. 

“When we inaugurated our policy, 
we intended at first never to perform 
a composer’s work unless the composer 
could be present at the performance. 
Although this was difficult to arrange 
in some cases, in others it has been 
profitable, both for them and for us. 

“Another idea has dominated the 
programs since their beginning. I be- 
lieve that every man’s work or am- 
bition should have a focal point, one 
goal toward which to work, casting off 
nonessentials as he goes along, utilizing 
what is appropriate. Ideas may be 
excellent in themselves in a composi- 
tion, but if they have no real relation 
to the core of the composition, they 
must be eliminated for the sake of the 
unity of the structure. 


Unity in Programs 


“It is the same with building pro- 
grams. A program, to my mind, must 
have one central idea, one thread that 
runs throughout the entire structure 
to unify it, no matter how thin the 
thread.” 

The recent concert was an example 
of this program planning. The Gug- 
genheim Fellows formed the focal 
point. These seven composers, who 
have been, or are at present, bene- 
ficiaries of the Guggenheim Foundation 
are: Mr. Copland, Quinto Maganini, 
Roy Harris, Robert Russell Bennett, 
Robert Delaney, Mr. Thompson and 
Ruth Crawford. All except the first 
three composed their works for the 
Women’s University Glee Club while 
occupying their fellowships. Mr. Ben- 
nett and Mr. Copland were two of the 
winners in the recent Victor com- 
petition. 
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Other concerts in past years have 
been notable for this unity of purpose. 
Particularly interesting were the pro- 
grams devoted to Pan-American music 
and to women composers. The latter 





Gerald Reynolds, Conductor of the 

Women’s University Glee Club, Who 

Has Sponsored the Premieres of Many 
Modern Choral Works 


concerts embraced works by Louise 
Talma, Mabel Wood Hill, Marion 
Bauer, Americans; Giulia Recli, Italian; 
Lili Boulanger, and Augusta Holmés, 
French; Mme. Poldowski (Lady Dean 
Paul), the daughter of Wieniawski; 
and Rebecca Clarke of England. Not 
all of these works were choral, how- 
ever, several being for soloists. 


Works Composed for Chorus 


Among the compositions written es- 
pecially for the club are the following: 
“The Great Drum,” Fred Cardin 
(North American Indian) ; two themes 
and variations: “About a Lorelei” and 
“Observations on a Theme of Nietz- 
sche,” Robert Russell Bennett; “In- 
terimes,” Avery Claflin; “Par les 
Portes d’Orkenise,” Gabriel Cusson 
{French Canadian) ; Two Chants, Ruth 
Crawford; settings of two sixteenth 
century poems, Robert Delaney; Song 
Cycle on poems by Walt Whitman, Roy 
Harris; three Chinese songs, Quinto 
Maganini; settings of three Old En- 
glish poems and of Keats’s “La Belle 
Dame sans Merci,” Louise Talma; and 
settings of four poems from “Rose- 
mary” by Benet, Randall Thompson. 
Daniel Gregory Mason, too, has written 
music adapted to the purpose of the 
club. 

First performances in New York or 
in the United States have also been 
given of these works by foreign com- 
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posers: “Le Miroir de Jésus (1926), 
André Caplet; choruses from “Judith” 
(1927), Honegger; “Missa Brevis By- 
zantine” and Greek popular songs 
(1928), Georges Poniridy; Roumanian 
Christmas Songs (1928), Bela Bartok; 
excerpts from “Promethée” (1928), 
Gabriel Fauré; “Stabat Mater” (1929), 
Alessandro Scarlatti; choral works of 
South American composers (1929): 
Vicente Forte, Argentina; and Luciano 
Gallet, Brazil; North American Indian 
and Eskimo songs, and Icelandic folk- 
songs, collected and arranged by Jons 
Leifs. 

Since the club is managed as an 
amateur, non-profit organization, with 
the eighty to 100 members paying dues, 
and the concerts are purely invita- 
tional, composers are not remunerated 
financially. As a laboratory in which 
the composer can hear his pages trans- 
lated into sound, the Women’s Univer- 
sity Gleé Club has perhaps its highest 
value, although the artistic success is 
of a high order. 


Clearing House for Moderns 


“No matter how the composer hears 
his music with an inner ear, he may 
hear it differently ‘when the curtain 
is up,’” says Mr. Reynolds. “And in 
writing for women’s voices, a form of 
composition which many composers 
have not heretofore attempted, certain 
problems are clarified only by perform- 
ance. Many composers have written 
excellent music which, however, could 
not possibly be sung. I have been able 
to give suggestions in such tases, and 
thus we prove mutually helpful to each 
other.” 

For eight years the glee club has 
occupied Mr. Reynolds’s chief attention 
in the Winters. Six years ago he went 
to Fontainebleau for the Summer, and 
discovered another adventure. As he 
spoke French fluently, his services as 
an interpreter for the French masters 
and American pupils were requested. 
He soon began to realize that inter- 
preting ideas was even more important 
than translating words. Mr. Reynolds 
has devoted every subsequent Summer 
to this work, becoming an important 
member of the Fontainebleau School 
faculty. With all this activity, he still 
finds time to coach and teach. 

F, Q. E. 


National Music League Programs for 
Club Convention 


During the recent convention of the 
New York State Federation of Women’s 
Clubs at Utica, the Brahms Quartet, 
four women singers, were the feature 
of one program. Margaret Hamilton, 
pianist, the Quarles Trio, and Virginia 
Quarles, ’cellist, assisted by her sister, 
Alice Quarles, at the piano, were other 
musicians heard. The National Music 
League planned all the musical pro- 
grams. 
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“Galli-Curci packed the Albert Hall to its limit yesterday after- 
After seven ‘final’ encore numbers the Albert Hall 
crowd stormed the platform, men throwing hats in the 
air, and Mme. Galli-Curci was nearly lost amid 
Daily Sketch, Nov. 17, 1930 
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Manchester, England, October 18th, 1930—Third Appearance 


BRIGHTON 


The famous prima donna came to Brighton on Satur- 
day and conquered. An audience who filled the 
Dome in every part listened to her with delight, 
and at each appearance they encored her with the 
greatest enthusiasm. It was easy to understand 
how Galli-Curci has won triumphs, not only in Eng- 
land and America, but in all the leading Continental 
centres, for the magic of her glorious voice, the 
fascination of her singing, and the apparent ease 
with which she obtains her effects are among the 
most impressive things the concert platform can 
offer.—The Standard, Nov. 4, 1930. 


YORKSHIRE 


The most remarkable soprano of her day and genera- 
tion.—Yorkshire Evening News, Nov. 5, 1930. 


BOURNEMOUTH 


She held her audience in the grip of varying emo- 
tions, excited by the charm with which she ap- 
peared to live the words and melody her voice was 
interpreting. She was superb, and the enthusiasm 
of the audience found expression in rapturous ap- 
plause.—Daily Express, Oct. 27, 1930. 


As an executant of the bel canto (beautiful. singing) 
method she stands on a pedestal alone, her tech- 
nique and intonation being alike superb.—Times, 
Oct. 31, 1930. 


(VICTOR RECORDS) (STEINWAY PIANO) 





MANCHESTER 


Her admirers certainly were enthusiastic. For here 
was lyrical beauty of a golden voice, mellowed 
sweetness, melody unalloyed.—Manchester Dis- 
patch, Oct. 20, 1930. 


Galli-Curci’s golden voice was heard to exquisite ef- 
fect in English, Italian, German, and Spanish songs, 
and she had to respond to the enthusiasm of a 
crowded avdience with many encores.—Manchester 
Evening Chronicle, Oct. 20, 1930. 


NEWCASTLE 


In pure vocal technique she remains an outstanding 
example of dexterity, and she soon had the capacity 
audience in a furore of excitement. . . . Deservedly 
brought down the house by the sheer power of her 
art.—Chronicle and North Mail, Oct. 14, 1930. 


DUNDEE 


In the wide reaches of the Caird Hall her pure qual- 
ity of voice, allied with all the subtleties of produc- 
tion which make for carrying power, had an effect 
of extreme beauty. 


The respect in which Galli-Curci towers above con- 
temporaries lies in the amazing flexibility of her 
voice. 


The perfected technique of the bel canto school 
has so subjugated the intricacies of coloratura that, 
with her, the most florid of passages come with 
natural grace which makes them exquisite in every 
detail—The Advertiser, Nov. 21, 1930. 
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Singing to Audience of 9000 in Royal Albert I 


This Marked Galli-Curci’s Sixth Concer 





The Daily Mail Nov 





EVEN thousand women ot all 

ages and types were spell- 
bound by Mme. Amelita Galli- 
Curci, the prima donna, at the 
Albert Hall, London, yesterday 
afternoon. 


well, but they seemed insignificant, for 
it was a day of emotion and enthusiasm 
for women. 


Women who came in motor-cars, 
modestly dressed women, from the 
suburbs, country women in tweeds ‘and 
brogues, Indian women, and women 
from the Dominions, all sat bewitched 
for two hours by the golden voice of 
Galli-Curci. 


Galli-Curci has never faced a more 
rapt audience. While she was singing it 
was only the beauty of her own voice 
that made any sound in the vast Albert 
Hall. Not a head moved, not a pro- 
gramme fluttered, and there wes not a 
cough, ; 


women cheered and ¢ried for more 
Young women, who a moment before had 
been gazing’at the prima donna with 3 
sort of heroine worship, and elder 
women, wifose éyes had shone wiih 
tears, joined in a riot of applause which 





stood before them again. 
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At the beginning of the recital 
Mme. Galli-Curci was nervous, 2n- 
certain how all these women would 
receive her, and the applause at the 
beginning was only moderate. 


SPANISH COSTUME. 


But gradually the nervousness passed, 
pe golden voice wove its spell, and as 
he women in the hall responded to its 
Sweetness, the heart of the singer went 
Out to them. Galli-Curci was very 
feminine in a Spanish costume with a 
heoped skirt of gojd material and a 
crimson bodice, 

The applause swelled to a crescendo 
by the time the third group of songs had 
been reached, and Galli-Curci waved her 
handkerchief at the enraptured women, 
blew them kisses, and sang them sweet 


song after sweet song for three-quarters 
e ~" heur after the recital was due 

pf nh a 

rhe women would not leave. They 
crowded in a vast circle round the plat- 
form and urged Mme, Galli-Curci to 
Sing them more songs. Smilingly she 
agreed. And standing by her piano— 
jSometimes-accompanying herself—in thé 
midst of this great cirele she sang them 
| My Old Kentucky Home,” “ Swanee 
|River,” and “ Home, Sweet Home.” 


i When they thought she was going off 
ome of the women escorted her accom- 

Panist back to the platform again so 

that she could not refuse to sing them a 

few more songs. 

_ The lights had to be extinguished at 





2.40 p.m. before the women would leave. 








— LONDON —,. 
“So enthusiastic was the audience that she gave over a dozen 


encores. At the end there was a wildly enthusiastic scene, 


men and women stamping and shouting their applause.” 
The Daily Telegraph, Nov. 17, 1930 





Edinburgh, Scotland, November 22nd, 1930—Second Appearance 


BELFAST 


She is probably the greatest and most popular colora- 


tura soprano who has graced the concert platform 
and the operatic stage for many years. Her beau- 
tiful voice, pure and flexible, is under perfect con- 
trol, and in the interpretation of complex arias and 
simple melodies she is equally convincing, the sil- 
very notes of her upper register being pronounced 
with the ease and delicacy of an accomplished and 
cultured artist. In the middle part of her voice the 
tone is of liquid and golden quality, and the charm 
of Galli-Curci in song is enhanced by her delightful 
personality. . . . She still remains the idol of the 
musical public in every place she appears.—News 
Letter, Nov. 28, 1930. 


GLASGOW 


Her coloratura is as crisp and fluent as ever.—Glas- 


gow Herald, Nov. 25, 1930. 


A wonderfully flexible voice, which enables her to 


sing the most ornamental embroideries of colora- 
tura with ease, and when singing in Italian or 
Spanish her nimbleness of articulation adds an 
exhilaration. . . .—Daily Record and Mail, Oct. 
22, 1930. 





| 
| 


DUBLIN 


She remains the finest coloratura singer of our age 


and generation.—Irish Independent, Dec. 1, 1930. 


Her liquid legato quality and the perfection of her 


technique enabled her to bring out every little 
change of light and shade. At times, espe- 
cially in the lower register, the voice had a glowing 
vibrant quality which the flute lacked. 


Some of her passages had all the inexpressibly 
sweet quality of those long-drawn-out notes of the 
violin that one hears from Kreisler—just too per- 
fect for words.—Irish Times, Dec. 1, 1930. 


EDINBURGH 


Madame Galli-Curci, was received with an _ inter- 


est befitting her record and reputation. ... That 
her art has many admirers was evident in the ap- 
plause those clear-lined melodies evoked.—Evening 
Dispatch, Nov. 24, 1930. 


LIVERPOOL 


Her choice of songs, which covered a wide range, 


gave her audience an opportunity of’ hearing her 
pure, bell-like voice of perfection.—Liverpool Echo, 
Nov. 7, 1930. y 
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TEXAS TEACHERS 
APPROVE LICENSES 


Plan Examinations for 
Membership in Asso- 
ciation 

DALLAS, Dec. 20.—The Texas Music 
Teachers’ Association held its comven- 
tion here on Nov. 28 and 29. Harold 
Hart Todd, president of the association, 
presided. The address of welcome was 
made by Mrs. D. S. Switzer of Dallas, 
and the response given by William E. 
Jones, dean of music at the College of 
Industrial Arts, Denton. 

A discussion on standardization was 
led by Lota M. Spell of Austin, which 
resulted in the adoption of a plan 
whereby new members coming imto the 
association will be required to pass ex- 
aminations determined by the associa- 
tion, and to have a certificate or diploma 
showing that this has been complied 
with before being admitted to member- 
ship. 

The interesting program included ad- 
dresses on “Vocal Problems,” by Albert 
Lukken, of Tulsa University; “Prob- 
lems of the Piano Teacher.” by Dr. 
Ernest R. Kroeger, of St. Louis; “The 
Serious and Humorous Sides of Violin 
Teaching,” by Ellis Levy, assistant con- 
certmaster of the St. Louis Symphony; 
“Opinions and Experiences Regarding 
Class Teaching,” by Carrie Munger 
Long, of Dallas; and “Problems of the 
Rural Teacher,” by Mrs. W. W. Brown. 

Social events during the meeting in- 
cluded a luncheon at the Adolphus Ho- 
tel, given by the music merchants; a 
dinner at Atkins Hall, Southern Metho- 
dist University, given by the Dallas 
Music Teachers’ Association; a recep- 
tion and performance at the Palace 
Theatre for the visitors; and a luncheon 
given by the Dallas Federation of Mu- 
sic Clubs. 

At the conclusion of the last event, 
J.J. Taylor, of the Dallas News, made 
an address, and presented the G. B. 
Dealy competitive cash awards of $75 
to Charlotte Brewer, of Dallas, pianist, 
and Dorothy Thorn, of McAlester, 
Okla., violinist. The judges were Ernest 
Kroeger, for piano, and Ellis Levy, for 
violin. 





New Officers Chosen 


The officers elected for 1930-31 are: 

Harold Hart Todd, president, reelected; Seam 
S. Losh, Fort Worth, first vice-president; Hemy 
E. Meyer, of Southwestern University, George- 
town, second vice-president; Robert Hopkins, ee 
Baylor University, Waco, third 
and Mrs. —_ Q. Neely, Lys . SOCTETETE. 
treasurer. members of the Board of Direc- 
tors include: E. Clyde Whitlock, Fort Worth; 
Walter Paul Romberg, Dallas; Mrs. D. S. Swit- 
zer, Dallas, and William E. Jones, Denton. 


Preceding the State Teachers” Asso- 
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ciation, the State Dunning Teachers’ 
Association held a one-day session, pre- 
sided ower by Marie Waltman, presi- 
dent, of Corsicama. Problems pertinent 
to their work were discussed and an in- 
terestimg session terminated with a 
dimmer at the Adolphus Hotel. Harriet 
Bacom MeDonald was program chair- 
mam. MABEL CRANFILL 


LITTAU CONDUCTS 





GRIFFES NOVELTY 


New Leader Applauded 
in Omaha Symphony 
Concerts 


Omana, Dec. 20—The Omaha Sym- 
phomy, with Joseph Littau conducting 
his secomd comeert in Omaha, played 
at Techmical High School Auditorium 
om Dec. 2 to am approving audience. 

Im a short time, Mr. Littau has won 
for himself am umusual popularity and 
the admiration and respect of both au- 
diemee amd orchestra. 

He led his players brilliantly 
through a program which “was well- 
chosem and well-played, beginning with 
the Overture to Weber’s “Oberon,” 
followed by Schubert’s “Unfinished” 
Symphomy and a charming Suite for 
Strings by Purcell. The “Emperor” 
Waltz by Johann Strauss was a wel- 
come interlude. 

Am orchestral arrangement of 
Charles T. Griffes’s “The Lake at Eve- 
ning,” made by the late composer some 
years ago and presented to Mr. Littau, 
was played for the first time publicly 
amd was enthusiastically applauded. 
The program closed with “Les Pré- 
hades” by Liszt. 

The Omaha Symphony presented the 
followimg program at the Children’s 
Comeert im Council Bluffs at the 
Broadway Theatre on the morning of 
Dec. 4. The program, which was much 
enjoyed by the young listeners, in- 
cluded the Overture to “The Barber 
of Seville” by Rossini, a Minuet by 
Boccherimi, the Scherzo from the 
Fourth Symphony by Tchaikovsky, the 
“Valse Triste” by Sibelius, and the 
“Peer Gynt” Suite by Grieg. 

Louise S. ZABRISKIE 


Ethel! Fex Seleist with Mendelssohn 
Club of Albany 


Ethel Fox, soprano, appeared as so- 
loist with the Mendelssohn Club of Al- 
bamy, N. Y., om Dee. 3, singing an aria 
and two semg groups with Stuart Swart 
at the piamo and an obbligato with the 
chorus. Dr. Frank Sill Rogers directed 
the comeert. 
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Mozart Celebrations in Salzburg 
and Vienna 


VIENNA, Dec. 15.—The inter- 
national fund of the Mozarteum, 
in Salzburg, is planning wide- 
spread musical observances of 
Mozart’s birth and death anni- 
versaries next year. The one hun- 
dred and seventy-fifth anniver- 
sary of the composer’s birth will 
fall on Jan. 27 and the one hun- 
dred and fortieth of his death on 
Dec. 5, 1931. In Vienna and in 
Salzburg special festival per- 
formances of the composer’s 
operas and concerts of his works 
will be given. 











Mary Wigman to Give Five Dance Re- 
citals in New York 


Mary Wigman, Germany’s famous ex- 
ponent of the modern dance, will make 
her American debut in the Chanin 
Theatre on Dec. 28. Dance students 
evinced such an interest in Miss Wig- 
man’s coming that her manager, S. 
Hurok, announces four more New York 
appearances for her, on Jan. 2, in Jol- 
son’s Theatre; Jan. 4, in Chanin’s; Jan. 
11, in Jolson’s, and Jan. 31, in Carnegie 
Hall. Miss Wigman will afterward 
visit several of the largest cities of the 
East and Middle West. 


Alix Yous. Manuchées Fills Many 
Engagements 


Alix Young Maruchess was soloist 
with the Manhattan Symphony, under 
Henry Hadley, on Nov. 11, playing the 
viola d’amore part in Loeffler’s “Death 
of. Tintagiles.” The concert, an all- 
American program, was given at the 
new building of the Academy of Arts 
and Letters. Later in the month she 
was heard in a program for viola and 
viola d’amore, with Alderson Mowbray 
playing harpsichord accompaniments, 
at New York University. 

Mme. Maruchess. opened her season 
with a concert for the Dutchess County 
Association at Poughkeepsie. She will 
be heard at Princeton University in a 
recital with Harold Berkeley, violinist, 
and Dr. Alexander Russell. Later in 
the season she will give a New York 
recital. 


Helen Jepson Heard in Opera and 
Concert 


The Brooklyn Apollo Club presented 
Helen Jepson, soprano of the Philadel- 
phia Grand Opera Company, as soloist 
in a concert on Dec. 9. Miss Jepson’s 
operatic season opened with a per- 
formance of “Pagliacci,” in which she 
sang the role of Nedda with the Phila- 
delphia company. She has been heard 
since in the part of Flora in “Traviata,” 
and in a special performance of “Se- 
cret of Suzanne” with Nelson Eddy in 
Wilmington, Del. November concert 
engagements for Miss Jepson included 
a costume recital in Paterson, N. J., 
and an afternoon musicale in Riverton, 
N. J. Other engagements include ap- 
pearances in a Christmas oratorio pro- 
gram in Moorestown, N. J.; a joint 
song program with Horatio Connell in 
Philadelphia, and as soloist with the 
Weshington College choral society. 


Steuart Wilson to Make New York 
Debut in Town Hall 


Steuart Wilson, English tenor, who 
appeared with great success at the 
Worcester Festival last Fall, will make 
his New York debut in the Town Hall 
on Saturday afternoon, Dec. 27, in a 
program of ballads and folk songs. 


ROCHESTER HEARS 
GOLDMARK NUMBER 


Goossens Leads Players in 
Own Work — Kreisler 
Hailed in Recital 


ROCHESTER, Dec. 20.—The third mat- 
inee concert of the Rochester Phil- 
harmonic, under Eugene Goossens, was 
given on Friday afternoon, Dec. 5, at 
the Eastman Theatre, before a large 
audience. The soloist, Cecile Staub 
Genhart, pianist, played the Brahms 
B Flat Major Concerto, No. 2. Other 
numbers on the program were the 
Beethoven ‘“Coriolanus” Overture; 
Goossens’s Sinfonietta, given by re- 
quest; Debussy’s “Afternoon of a 
Faun,” and a first Rochester perform- 
ance of Rubin Goldmark’s “Negro” 
Rhapsody, a colorful number utilizing 
folk-rhythms. 

Mrs. Genhart played the concerto 
with clarity of style and tenderness 
that were most pleasing. The orches- 
tral numbers were well given, the or- 
chestra doing its best playing so far 
this season. Soloist, conductor and 
players received hearty applause. 

If the Eastman Theatre could have 
been expanded to twice its size for the 
Fritz Kreisler concert on the evening 
of Dec. 5, it probably would not have 
been able to hold all the people who 
wanted to hear that much-beloved ar- 
tist. Never has Mr. Kreisler been 
more imperturbably and serenely the 
great master. His program included 
works by Corelli, Bach and other com- 





posers. Carl Lamson was a perfect 
accompanist. 
The Gordon String Quarter was 


heard at Kilbourn Hall earlier in the 
week, playing Mozart and Beethoven 
works and a new quartet by Emerson 
Whithorne. The quartet played with a 
unanimity, verve and freedom that 
were altogether delightful. The audi- 
ence was so enthusiastic that an encore 
had to be added to the program. 
Mary ERTZ WILL 





MaLaAN, Dec. 1.—The Symphony in D 
Minor by Christian Sinding recently 
had its first local performance in a ra- 
dio program here. 
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mann, a Toccata and Variations by 
Honegger and pieces by Griffes, Ravel 
and Liapounoff, made up the list. 

Excellent technique and cleverly dif- 
ferentiated nuances of tone stood Mr. 
Beller in good stead in both the Schu- 
mann and the Honegger. The Franck 
pieces were also very well given and the 
Bach exemplified a firm grasp of classic 
style and ideas. Mr. Beller is a wel- 
come addition to the rank of recital 
pianists. 


Anna Hamlin’s Recital 


At the Barbizon Plaza on the even- 
ing of Dec. 9, Anna Hamlin gave a 
recital and with it enhanced consider- 
ably her reputation. 

Maintaining a high standard of 
quality in her program, she began with 
a Gluck air from “Il Trionfo di Clelia,” 
followed it with Bach’s lovely aria 
“Schafe kénnen sicher weiden” and 
Mozart’s “Mi tradi.” Later there were 
a group of Hugo Wolf, two Strauss 
songs, and modern pieces by Bax, 
Kramer and Griffes, and Goossens’s 
fascinating “Philomel.” The program 
closed with an air from Cimarosa’s 
“Vergine del sole.” She was encored. 

Miss Hamlin acquitted herself with 
genuine distinction. Her voice sounded 
admirably throughout its range, true in 
quality and free in emission. Her upper 
voice has gained notably since her re- 
cital last year. Interpretatively, too, she 
was excellent, and her skill in lan- 
guages was marked. Celius Dougherty 
was a very efficient accompanist. 
Messrs. Possell and De Vries played the 
flute obbligato in the Bach work. W. 


George Reimherr, Tenor 


George Reimherr, tenor, who has 
been heard in recital numerous times 
though not of late, reappeared in the 
Town Hall on the evening of Dec. 9. 

The qualities of interpretation which 
Mr. Reimherr’s singing has exhibited 
heretofore, his unusually clear diction 
to boot, were again in evidence. Early 
Italian works by Mercadante and Gu- 
glielmo were well given, as were songs 
by Russian composers. Two by Eugen 
Haile were also interesting. Richard 
Wilens was at the piano. J. 


Frederick Bristol, Pianist 


Featuring modern composers entire- 
ly, Frederick Bristol, pianist, gave a 
recital in Steinway Hall on the evening 
of Dec. 9. 

First came a group of works by De- 
bussy, which were followed by three by 
Marion Bauer. Then came three 
sketches by Mortimer Browning and 
Henry Cowell’s “Exultation.” The 
final group was Turina’s suite, “Mal- 
lorca.” 

Mr. Bristol played with accuracy and 
with good tone, giving obvious enjoy- 
ment to an audience which filled the 
hall, Miss Bauer’s pieces and those by 
Mr. Browning were especially well re- 
ceived. 


Jeannette Vreeland, Soprano 


Jeannette Vreeland, soprano, was 
warmly greeted by a host of admirers 
at her recital in Carnegie Hall on the 
evening of Dec. 9. 

In her aria, “L’amero saro con- 
stante” from Mozart’s “Il re pastore,” 
Miss Vreeland displayed excellent com- 
mand of style, and a lyrical quality of 
voice ideally suited to music of this 
fluid type. Five Lieder by Weingart- 
ner, and Schubert’s “Der Hirt auf dem 
Felsen” were also sung with notable 
insight into their significance and with 
admirable diction. In the Mozart and 
Schubert numbers violin obbligatos 
were played by Isidor Strassner. 

Dupare’s “L’Invitation au Voyage,” 
Saint-Saéns’s “Mai” and a wordless 
Vocalise by Ravel were subsequently 
given with infinite charm, and an inter- 
esting group in English by Bax, Head, 
Griffes and Park concluded the set 
numbers. Helen Ernsberger provided 
sympathetic accompaniments at the 
piano. E. 


Elshuco Trio 


The second concert of the season by 
the Elshuco Trio was given in the En- 
gineering Auditorium on the evening 
of Dec. 9. The regular personnel of the 
organization, Karl Kraeuter, violin; 
Willem Willeke, ’cello, and Aurelio 
Giorni, piano, was augmented for this 
concert by Conrad Held and Max Hol- 
lander. 

The opening number was Paul Juon’s 
Piano Quintet in D Minor with two 
violas, the second, Rieti’s Quartet in F 
Major, and the final one, Schubert’s 
Trio in B Flat Major. 

Juon’s work is melodious and interest- 
ing in a romantic way and while sound- 
ing no particularly original note, is 
worth hearing. Rieti’s Quartet, a 
product of the young Italian school, is 
of similar calibre. Both had delightful 
performances. The most satisfactory 
work, however, was the Schubert Trio. 
This lovely work was given one of the 
most satisfactory performances ever 
heard in these parts and one that will 
remain long in the ears of all who 
heard it. N. 


Suzanne Steell, Pianist 


Suzanne Steell, who went abroad a 
few years ago on a scholarship donated 
by Mme. Jeritza, but continued later 
upon her own resources, made her first 
New York appearance in recital in the 
Town Hall on the evening of Dec. 10. 

Miss Steell’s medium voice is more 
pleasure-giving than her upper regis- 
ter. Her diction was good throughout 
and served her in good stead in songs 
in four languages. German Lieder by 
Brahms were sung with excellent grasp 
of their content and French works by 
Roussel, Ravel and Fauré, and Amer- 
ican numbers by Tonnele, Beach, Griffes 
and Horsman. 

Perhaps the effect of a debut mili- 
tated against Miss Steell’s achieving 
her fullest possibilities, but she seems 
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to be very promising material and will 
be heard further with interest. H. 


Alexander Cores, Violinist 


Alexander Cores, violinist, who plays 
in the Philharmonic-Symphony, gave 
a recital in the Barbizon-Plaza on the 
evening of Dec. 10, with Emanuel Bay 
at the piano. 

Mr. Cores, who was heard last sea- 
son, sustained the good impression 
made at that time in a program which 
included works by Chausson, Castel- 
nuovo-Tedesco, Scarlatti, Szymanow- 
ski, Dohnanyi and Saint-Saéns. Mr. 
Cores’s playing was musicianly and 
technically sure, and his audience ex- 
pressed its appreciation in much ap- 
plause. 


Dino Borgioli, Tenor 


Dino Borgioli, tenor of La Scala of 
Milan and the Royal Opera of Rome, 
made his New York debut in recital 
in Carnegie Hall on the evening of 
Dec. 10. 


Obviously handicapped by a cold, 
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Mr. Borgioli nevertheless disclosed a 
voice of great beauty, particularly in 
its lyric moments, notable interpreta- 
tive powers and uncommonly fine dic- 
tion in five languages. 

The delivery of his penultimate 
group was the feature of the evening. 
Liza Lehmann’s “Ah! Moon of My De- 
light,” Munro’s “My Lovely Celia,” 
Hageman’s “Do Not Go, My Love,” 
which had to be repeated, and “Sigh 
No More,” by Aikin, were the songs, 
and every word of them was projected 
with amazing clarity and attendant 
tonal beauty. 

But then, the same refinement and 
fluency were present in Mr. Borgioli’s 
opening group of classic Italian airs, 
three “Ziegeunerlieder” by Brahms, the 
arias “O Paradiso” from Meyerbeer’s 
“Africana” and “Le Réve” from Mass- 
enet’s “Manon,” and concluding num- 
bers by Debussy, Pizzetti, Tagliaferri 
and Tirindelli. Encores included 
Strauss’s “Morgen,” the Serenade from 
“Barber of Seville,” Dvorak’s “Songs 
My Mother Taught Me,” sung in Ital- 
ian, and “Princesita,” a song in Span- 
ish. Walter Golde provided masterly ac- 
companiments at the piano. E. 


Plaza Musicale 


The Don Cossack Chorus and Erika 
Morini, violinist, gave the Plaza Morn- 
ing Musicale on Dec. 11, both the en- 
semble and Miss Morini winning much 
applause. 

The Cossack Chorus gave some of its 
most admired ecclesiastical and secular 
numbers. Miss Morini was greeted 
with enthusiasm in pieces by Bach, 
Brahms, Tartini and others. J. 


Ralph Dobbs, Pianist 


Ralph Dobbs, pianist, made his initial 
appearance in New York on the after- 
noon of Dec. 12, in the Town Hall. 

Mr. Dobbs’s program was a weighty 
one. It began with the noisy Busoni 
transcription of the C Major Toccata, 
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Adagio and Fugue of Bach. The Schu- 
mann F Sharp Minor Sonata followed. 
The program included numbers by 
Brahms, Kodaly, Dohnanyi, Tcherep- 
nine and Rachmaninoff, an American 
Negro Suite, “Trabel On,” by Otter- 
strom, and Liszt’s Fantasy on themes 
from Mozart’s “Figaro,” tinkered by 


Busoni. 

The chief characteristic of Mr. 
Dobbs’s_ playing is its volume. He 
has a well developed technique and his 
interpretations are mental rather than 
emotional. For this reason the Bach 
and the somewhat tawdry Liszt Fan- 
tasy were more effectively given than 
the Schumann Sonata. It was, how- 
ever, an afternoon of musicianly and 
interesting playing. 


Mackey-Emerson Joint Recital 


Ethel Mackey, soprano, and Mary 
Emerson, pianist, gave a joint recital 
in the Barbizon-Plaza on Dec. 12. Miss 
Mackey presented songs by Handel, 
Schubert and Brahms, and numbers by 
French and English composers. In 
these she revealed a well trained voice 
of agreeable quality. Brahms’s “Von 
ewiger Liebe” was especially well re- 
ceived. Miss Emerson played a diversi- 
fied group by Gluck, Brahms, Paradies, 
Chopin and Debussy, as well as the ac- 
companiments for Miss Mackey, with 
technical efficiency, musicianship and 
good taste. 


Kreisler’s Farewell 


For the third and last time this sea- 
son, Fritz Kreisler filled Carnegie Hall 
on the evening of Dec. 12 and had an 
auxiliary audience on the platform. 

The program included the Handel A 
Major Sonata, Bach’s E Major Partita 
for violin alone, and pieces by Paga- 
nini and Wieniawski. Carl Lamson was 
at the piano. 

Mr. Kreisler maintained the high 
level of performance which has distin- 
guished his playing at all his recitals 
this season, and won high approval 
from the throng which heard him. J. 


The English Singers 


Again the English Singers delighted 
a capacity audience with their splendid 
rendition of a program which featured 
Christmas songs, in the Town Hall on 
the afternoon of Dec. 13. The War- 
lock “Corpus Christi” was again the 
particular jewel of the concert, and 
the audience was obviously much im- 
pressed with it. The Bach Chorale, 
“Jesu, Joy of Man’s Desiring,” was 
also particularly well given. 


(Continued on page 38) 
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Ten Singers Divide $25, 000 Prizes in Kent Radio Contest Finals - 





The Eight Runners-Up in the Fourth Annual Atwater Kent Radio Contest Were, from Left to Right: Second Winners, Mary G. Cortner and Stephen F. Merrill; Third 
Winners, Joyce Allmand and Richards W. Dennis; Fourth Winners, Paula J. Phoenix and W. Eugene Loper; and Fifth Winners, Esther B. Coombs and Ross Graham 


DUX SOLOIST WITH 
ST. LOUIS FORCES 


Arbos Conducts His Own 
Versions of Spanish 
Works 


St. Louis, Dec. 20.—The delightful 
art of Claire Dux was a feature of the 
pair of concerts by the St. Louis Sym- 
phony on Dec. 5 and 6. Her charming 
manner coupled with her beautiful 
voice made a deep impression on two 
large audiences. In the first part of 
the program she sang an aria from 
Mozart’s “Marriage of Figaro” and in 
the second half gave a trio of melodi- 
ous Strauss songs: “Freundliche Vi- 
sion,” “Standchen” and “Morgen” in 
a lovely lyric voice. 

The orchestral program included the 
Beethoven Symphony No. 2, in D Maj- 
or; the Overture to Wagner’s “Flying 
Dutchman,” and Mr. Arbos’s orchestral 
arrangement of Albeniz’s “Evocation”’ 
and “Triana” from the “Iberia” Suite 
and the Rondalla by Granados. His 
interpretation of these modern Spanish 
numbers is always a cause for enjoy- 
ment on the part of his audiences. 

Harald Kreutzberg and Yvonne 
Georgi, exponents of modern dancing, 
appeared on the Civic Music Course 
at the Odeon on Dec. 9, before a most 
enthusiastic audience, which demanded 
five extras. They were assisted by 
Klaus Billig at the piano. 

John Halk, violinist, appeared in re- 
cital at the Women’s Club on Dec. 2, 
assisted by Mrs. David Kriegshaber at 
the piano. Mr. Halk displayed his vir- 
tuosity in a program of classic and 
modern works, played with good style 
and technique. SusAN L. Cost 
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Carol Deis, Soprano of Dayton, Ohio, (Left) and Raoul Nadeau, Baritone of New 


York, Were the First Winners, 


and Were Each Awarded $5,000 and Two-Year 


Scholarships 
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Howard Hanson Leads American 


Works at Augusteum in Rome 


RoME, Dee. 15.—Dr. Howard Han- 
son, composer and conductor, and direc- 
tor of the Eastman School of Roches- 
ter, N. Y., conducted the Augusteo Or- 
chestra in the Augusteum here in a 
program of American works on Dec. 14, 
scoring a brilliant triumph. In the 
audience were Ambassador and Mrs. 
John W. Garrett and many important 
society an’ musical personages. Dr. 
Hanson came from America especially 
to conduct this concert at the invita- 
tion of Major Felix Lamond, director of 
the music department at the American 
Academy in Rome. 
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OHIO GIRL AND N.Y. 
BOY WIN RADIO TEST 


Carol Deis pee Raoul 
Nadeau Are Audition 
Judges’ Favorites 


When Graham McNamee, who had 
announced the proceedings of the con- 
test, gathered the contestants of the 
fourth Atwater Kent Radio Audition 
around him and called for the winners, 
it was Carol Deis, soprano, of Dayton, 
Ohio, and Raoul Nadeau, baritone, of 
New York, who stepped forward at his 
summons. Both will receive $5,000 in 
cash and two years’ tuition in any rec- 
ognized American conservatory, and 
gold decorations. The event was on 
Dec. 14. 

Each of the ten competitors, who 
had won through the State and district 
contests, will receive prizes. They are: 


Second ($3,000 and one year tuition): Mary 
G. Cortner, soprano, New Orleans; Stephen F. 
Merrill, tenor, Campbell, Ca’. 

Third ($2,000 and one year tuition): Joyce 
Allmand, contralto, Dallas; Richards W. Dennis, 
tenor, Sioux Falls. 

Fourth ($1,500 and one year tuition): Paula 
J. Phoenix, soprano, Oakhurst, N. J.; W. 
Eugene Loper, baritone, Jackson, Miss. 

Fifth ($1,000 and one year tution): Esther B. 
Coombs, soprano, Lone Beach, Cal.: Ross 
Graham, bass-baritone, Hot Springs, Ark. 


The radio audience had no part in 
the judgment, as was the case in the 
preliminaries, but the decision was 
reached by a board of New York 
judges consisting of Yeatman Griffith, 
Walter Damrosch, Mme. Schumann 
Heink, Giovanni Martinelli, Rosa Pon- 
selle, George Fergusson and Pierre Key. 

Great social activity attended the 


event, which was held in the studios of 
the National Broadcasting Company. 
An honorary committee, consisting of 
musical personages from all over the 
country, was present, and a reception 
was held afterward by A. Atwater 
Kent. The contestants had been feted 
during the previous days with a Pres- 
idential reception in Washington, at- 
tendance at the Metropolitan Opera, 
and many other events. 

Five winners of past years were 
among the assemblage: Agnes Davis 
of Denver, Hazel Arth of Washington, 
Genevieve Rowe of Wooster, Ohio; 
Wilbur Evans of Philadelphia, and Ed- 
ward Kane of Atlanta. 

Parker’s “Hora Novissima” on Air 

by National Oratorio 

Having completed an interesting per- 
formance, in two sections, of Elgar’s 
cantata, “Caractacus,” the National 
Oratorio Society, Reinald Werrenrath, 
director, added another triumph in a 
performance of Horatio Parker’s “Hora 
Novissima” on Dec. 21 at 12:15 p. m. 
over WEAF end network. The singers 
are: Margaret Olsen, soprano; Eliza- 
beth Lennox, contralto; Lewis James, 
tenor; Frank Croxton, bass. 


English Singers in Christmas Eve Air 
Program 
The carols that they have’ made fa- 
mous in concert were sung by the Eng- 
lish Singers over the Air on Christmas 
Eve, when they were guest artists of 
the Coca-Cola Program over WEAF. 
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“Merry Christmas 


Merry Christmas! Relayed from 
NBC, CBS and Station WOR. All 
three are deep in the holiday spirit. 
Musically, the genuflections to the 
Yuletide have been interesting, and 
some are yet to come. Here are the 
high lights: 

COLUMBIA 


Detroit Symphony, Victor Kolar, conducting, 
and the Detroit Symphony Choir of 250 voices, 
singing four choruses from ‘‘Messiah.”” A march 
by Kolar and the Tchaikovsky ‘‘Nutcracker” 
Suite by the orchestra. On Christmas Eve at 
10 p. m. 

Philco Symphony, Howard Barlow, conduct- 
ing. A waltz from Rebikoff’s “Noel” received 
what was believed to be an air premiere. Music 
from “Messiah,” “Hansel und Gretel,” the 
Rimsky-Korsakoff “Christmas Eve” and ‘“‘Parsi- 
fal” completed the program. On Dec. 23 at 


9 p. m. 

Fiandel and Haydn Choral Society of Boston, 
Thompson Stone conducting, assisted by a forty- 
jece orchestra under Charles Hector, in excerpts 
rom “Messiah” and carols. Christmas night 
at 10:30 p. m. 

American School of the Air, music of all ages 
of Christmas, sung by Glenville High School 
Chorus of Cleveland, Griffith Jones, conductor. 
Also carols by the Glenville High School Wood- 
wind Quintet. On Dec. 18 at 2:30 p. m. 


NBC 


Christmas woule not be Christmas without 
Mme. Schumann Heink to sing “Silent Night.” 
She sang it in the Enna Jettick Melodies on 
Dec. 21 at 8. p. m. 

The Philadelphia Orchestra was to be a Christ- 
mas gift from Philco, right in the middle of 
Christmas afternoon, Stokowski conducting. 

Richard Bonelli, baritone of the Chicago Civic 
Opera, singing Christmas music in the Maxwell 
House hour, Christmas night at 9:30 p. m. 

Jessica Dragonette and the Cities Service Con- 
cert Orchestra and Cavaliers are to make some 
Christmas merriment on Dec. 26, at 8 p. m. 
Carols, and such. 

WOR 


Philip James and the Bamberger Little 
Symphony, and the Troubadours play and sing 
Christmas music, including two compositions by 
the conductor: Overture in the Old Style on 
French Noels, and “The Nightingale of Bethle- 
hem,”’ a cantata for soloist, chorus and orchestra 
Also the Rebikoff suite, ‘“‘The Christmas Tree.” 
On Dec, 26 at 8 p. m. 

“Choir Invisible.” George Shackley conduct- 
ing the WOR Salon Orchestra, and interpolated 
chimes from St. Thomas’s Church. Christmas 
Eve, from 11 p. m. until midnight. 


THE STORY OF RADIO 








New Book by Goldsmith and Les- 
carboura “Tells All’ 


There is no need for the layman to 
remain ignorant any longer of the 
story behind radio broadcasting, which 
he is too apt to take for granted now- 
adays. A new book will take care of 
his ignorance, and give him something 
to think about besides grievances that 
he can’t have all jazz or all classical 
music, depending on his taste. 

“This Thing Called Broadcasting” is 
the title of the new volume, and its 
authors are Alfred N. Goldsmith and 
Austin C. Lescarboura. Dr. Goldsmith 
is vice-president and general engineer 
of the Radio Corporation of America 
and has been a prominent figure in 
radio’s development for twenty-five 
years. Mr. Lescarboura has also been 
connected with radio, and is now a di- 
rector of the Scientific American, hav- 
ing served as editor for various other 
scientific magazines. 


From A to Z 


Their combined efforts have produced 
a book which tells the whole story of 
radio broadcasting, from the days of 
Duddell’s “musical arc” to the highly 
developed industry and science of to- 
day. It is difficult to think of a field 
that has not been covered: some of the 
chapter headings are “The Cradle of 
Broadcasting,” “The Gold Rush of the 
Air,” “Who Are the Broadcasters?” 
“Who Pays the Broadcast Bill?” and so 
on. There are chapters devoted to the 
effect of the radio on politics, religion, 
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women, education, the farmer, music 
and sports. 

The last chapter looks into the fu- 
ture, and speculates on further inter- 
national broadcasting, television, the 
Radio City, and facsimile radio. What 
this last is, you must read the book to 
understand. 

Do not imagine that all this infor- 
mation is contained in a dry and dusty 
monograph or in tiresome scientific dis- 
cussions. Far'‘from it! The authors 
go about their task merrily, even face- 
tiously, and the result is a sprightly 
tale, easily read. The publishers are 
Henry Holt and Co., New York. 





Martha Attwood Heard in Several 
Radio Presentations 


Three recent radio engagements re- 
vealed Martha Attwood to be a so- 
prano who knows how to make de- 
lectable programs and to sing them in 
fitting radio style. Particularly inter- 
esting was her appearance in the NBC 
Music Appreciation Hour, which was 
given over to her and the Musical Art 
Quartet, on Friday morning, Nov. 28. 

Among her songs was “Silent Noon” 
from Clough-Leighter’s cycle “The 
Day of Beauty,” composed for voice, 
string quartet and piano. She also 
sang songs by Mozart, Schumann, 
Moret, Grovlez and Leroux—a provo- 
cative and unusual list. Appearances 
with the Mobiloil Hour on Nov. 26, 
and in the Atwater-Kent Hour on Dec. 


UA 
ADIO announcers 
f. 9. €. says: . 
have their trou- 
bles. They have become so important 
nowadays that their responsibility for the 


The Voice Heard *™°thness,  accu- 
Through the Land **°Y and appeal of 


RB U any given broadcast 
ecomes Unctuous i. paramount. The 


perfection of their diction is one of the 
seven wonders of the modern world. The 
present school believes in gentility, mixed 
with just the right amount of spon- 
taneity, omniscience (they have to know a 
little bit of everything), and infinite re- 
sourcefulness, 

It was popular sentiment that forced 
women out of announcers’ jobs. Nobody 
liked women’s voices, as is pointed out in 
the new book, “This Thing Called Broad- 
casting” (reviewed on this page). So 
the new school is manly, and the deeper 
the voice, the better. 

Granting the encrmous improvement in 
the quality of announcing, spurred by 
various prizes offered for diction, and by 
increasing self-respect, there is still 
much dissatisfaction to be expressed with 
the business of announcing as it is now. 

There is too much of it, in the first 


Dr. Alfred N. Gold- 
smith,  vice-presi- 
dent of RCA and 
co-author of a new 
book on_ radio 
broadcasting (left) 


Martha Attwood, 
soprano, whose re- 
cent appearances 
in important 
broadcasts have 
been marked by 
unusual programs 
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Anne Donahue 


21, both on NBC, were other air en- 
gagements. 

The Atwater Kent appearance fea- 
tured Miss Attwood as soloist and also 
as a member of a quartet including 
Merle Alcock, contralto; Lewis James, 
tenor; and Wilfred Gienn, bass. Music 
suggestive of Christmas and the holi- 
days made an unusual program. Miss 
Attwood sang the seldom-heard “Christ- 
mas Carol of the Birds” by Chami- 
nade. 
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place. The announcer has run amok, 
particularly in musical programs. Peo- 
ple who take the trouble to listen in to 
an hour of music want that hour to be 
as full of music as possible. The con- 
stant interruption of an unctuous voice is 
a nuisance, 

This is particularly true in the spon- 
sored program, where it is not all the 
announcer’s fault. Naturally, he wants 
as much time for himself as possible. He 
has become a personality, and he has io 
maintain his standing. He is one of the 
greatest egoists of radio. 

But the sponsored program puts “a 
message” in his mouth. No matter how 
he—or another continuity writer—may 
soften it down, it is still propaganda for 
the manufacturer or product that is being 
advertised so “genteelly.” This type of 
“message” is going more and more out of 
fashion and favor with the consumer. 

We would not lessen the importance ot 
this new crop of heroes who have made a 
place for themselves in the ears of the 
world. But we would shorten their word- 
age to the benefit of music, and plead 
for the gradual silencing of too-blatant 
advertising copy. 
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FOUR STRING ENSEMBLES 
IN SPECIAL BROADCASTS 


Gordon, Roth and Stradivarius Quartets 
and Tollefsen Trio on Air 


With the announcement of broad- 
casts by four well known string ensem- 
bles—three quartets and a _ trio—the 
National Broadcasting Company proves 
that its belief in the popularity of 
chamber music over the air is strength- 
ened. The Gordon String Quartet has 
the preponderance of engagements of 
the four, one program having already 
been heard (on Dec. 21) and two to 
come, on Dec. 26 at 11 a.m. and Dec. 
28 at 3 p.m. over both networks. 

Jacques Gordon, former Chicago 
Symphony concertmaster, is first vio- 
lin; the other members are Edwin Ide- 
ler, Josef Vieland and Nahoum Ben- 
ditzky. 

The Roth Quartet, from Budapest, is 
also to broadcast, on Jan. 18 and 25 
at 3:30 p.m. Members of this ensemble 
are Feri Roth, Jeno Antal, Ferenc Mol- 
nar and Albert van Doorn. 

One broadcast is expected on Jan. 2 
at 11 a.m. from the Stradivarius Quar- 
tet, an ensemble that has played a 
great deal for colleges, schools and 
clubs. Its members are Wolfe Wolfin- 
sohn, Alfred Pochon, Nicholas Molda- 
van and Gerald Warburg. 

The Tollefsen Trio is the fourth of 
these ensembles. Playing a Scandi- 
navian program each Sunday at 6:30 
p.m. over a large NBC network, Au- 
gusta Tollefsen, pianist; Carl Tollefsen, 
violinist, and Robert Thrane, ’cellist, 
have the assistance of Astrid Fjelde, so- 
prano. These programs began on Dec. 
14. 

Other Ensemble Events 

Chamber music seems really to have 
found a place on air programs. The 
Perole Quartet on WOR, Sundays at 1 
p.m., makes turning the dial worth 
while; there are unusual programs, of 
Gallic content, given by the French Trio 
(Lydia Savitzkaya, harpist; Elfreda 
Bos, violinist; Sallie Possell, flutist), 
with the aid of a soloist, each Sunday 
at 5:30 p.m. over a Columbia network. 
If you care to begin your Sundays as 
early as 8 a.m., the La Salle Quartet 
and a soloist or two will reward you 
with unhackneyed programs over 
WEAF and other NBC stations. 

Other chamber music events come 
along from time to time; they usually 
repay the listening-in. 





Roxy, Back from Europe, Stands Again 
Before the “Mike” 

When the Roxy Symphony broadcast 
its regular concert on Sunday after- 
noon, Dec. 7, over WJZ, it was Roxy’s 
own voice that said its familiar little 
“H’lo, everybody!” The moving pic- 
ture theatre director had been in 
Europe for two months, his longest 
vacation since he began to manage the 
Roxy Theatre. Erno Rapee led the 
orchestra in “Scheherazade.” The fol- 
lowing week’s broadcast featured 
Tchaikovsky’s “Pathétique”’ Symphony. 


Mendelssohn Glee Club in Second 
Broadcast of Its History 


For the second time in its history of 
sixty-three years, the Mendelssohn 
Glee Club of New York was to make 
a public appearance with a program 
broadcast over a nation-wide NBC net- 
work in the Happy Wonder Bakers 
Hour, Dec. 23, at 9.30 p. m. A broad- 
cast under similar auspices last year 
was the first time this patriarch of 
American singing societies ever broke 
its rule to sing only in private for 
friends of members. 

Ralph L. Baldwin is conductor. 
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Orchestral Appearance by 
Braslau Delights — 
Matzenauer Heard 


Los ANGELES, Dec. 20.—The third 
concert of the Los Angeles Philhar- 
monic, now in its twelfth season under 
the munificent patronage of W. A. 
Clark, Jr., and conducted by Dr. Artur 
Rodzinski, on Nov. 20 and 21, with 
Sophie Braslau as soloist, drew a large 
audience. Apart from Miss Braslau’s 
numbers, the piéce de résistance was 
Scriabin’s “Divine Poem,” heard here 
for the first time. Repeated rehearsals 
during several weeks enabled the con- 
ductor to reveal the beauties of this 
work with remarkable clarity and so- 
nority. The result was one of the 
longest and most spontaneous ovations 
in recent seasons. Goldmark’s Overture, 
“In the Spring,” and Respighi’s “Pines 
of Rome” completed the orchestral part 
of the program. 

Miss Braslau brought her keen 
musical intelligence to the delivery of 
unusual numbers, including a first local 
hearing of an early Italian aria by 
Bassani, edited and arranged by Mali- 
piero; Brahms’s Gypsy Songs, and 
Rachmaninoff’s “Fate.” The contralto 
never fails to make her songs inter- 


esting or intelligible. The Brahms 
numbers were especially well con- 
ceived. 


The third Sunday afternoon con- 
cert, on Nov. 30, introduced Rudolph 
Reuter as piano soloist, playing Liszt’s 
“Hungarian Fantasy” and Weber’s 


Konzertstiick. Mr. Reuter achieved a 
brilliant success. The orchestral num- 
bers were repetitions from previous 
concerts. 


Noted Recitalists Heard 


Recent Behymer attractions have in- 
cluded a song recital by Margaret 
Matzenauer, contralto, assisted by 
Elinor Remick Warren, and a farewell 
appearance of Lee Pattison and Guy 
Maier in a two-piano recital. Mme. 
Matzenauer gave explanatory remarks 


on the second brace of songs by 
Respighi and Cimara. A group by 
Brahms, another by Russian com- 


posers and a concluding one-in French 
brought a list of extras, including the 
Drinking Song from “Lucrezia_ Bor- 
gia.” The artist’s finished phrasing 
and musical insight lent authority to 
her interpretation and brought her 
much applause. Miss Warren was 
heard in a group of piano solos and 
was represented on the program by 
two of her compositions. 

The appearance of Maier and Pat- 
tison brought out a large audience. 
The program included transcriptions 
of MacDowell’s “Forest Elves” and of 
the Coronation Scene from Moussorg- 
sky’s “Boris Godounoff,” by Mr. Patti- 
son, the humorous “Animal Carnival” 
by Saint-Saéns, and Chabrier’s “Es- 
pana.” There was the inevitable list 
of extras. Finely adjusted dynamics, 
exhilarating rhythms and _ delicate 
pianissimos again marked the artists’ 
playing. 

The Bartlett-Frankel String Quartet 
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gave its second popular-priced concert 
in the Beaux Arts series on the eve- 
ning of Nov. 30. The ensemble, which 
is composed of Sylvain Noack, Anthony 
Briglio, Emile Ferir and Nicolas Ochi- 
Albi, shows the results of continued 
rehearsals and promises to rival older 
organizations. The program included 
Beethoven’s Quartet No. 4, in C Minor; 
Borodin’s Quartet No. 2, in D, and 
two shorter numbers by Sinigaglia. 
Olga Steeb, pianist; Sophie Braslau, 
contralto, and Michel Piastro, violinist, 
joined forces in a benefit concert in the 
Shrine Auditorium on the evening of 
Nov. 23. The program was a popular 
one, with much applause. 
HAL DAVIDSON CRAIN 





Cleveland Institute Forms Alumni 
Association 


CLEVELAND, Dec. 20.—The first 
alumni association of the Cleveland In- 
stitute of Music has been organized 
and recently elected its officers for the 
year. Marie Lapick, pianist and teach- 
er, is president; Jean Martin Buck, of 
the Institute piano department, vice- 
president; and Doris Runge, piano in- 
structor at the Institute, secretary. 

The first regular meeting of the or- 
ganization was held at the home of 
Mr. Buck on Nov. 15. Plans for the 
year were discussed, and the associa- 
tion members pledged their support to 
the school in creating more coordinated 
action on the part of alumni and stu- 
dents. The establishment of a loan 
fund is to be one of the major func- 
tions of the organization. 

Joseph Fuchs, acting director of the 
violin department of the Institute and 
concertmaster of the Cleveland Orches- 
tra, gave a recital at Hiram College, 
Hiram, Ohio, on Nov. 11. His program 
included Bach’s Concerto in E Major, 
Grieg’s Sonata in F Major, and works 
by Bach-Kreisler, Pugnani, Francour- 
Kreisler, Milhaud, Debussy and Wien- 
iawski. Parker Bailey was the accom- 
panist. 


Tillotson Artists Heard in Canada and 
Europe 


Artists under the management of 
Betty Tillotson, who have been making 
concert appearances abroad, include 
Leonora Cortez, pianist, and Marion 
Armstrong, soprano. 

Miss Cortez is winning much success 
in Europe. During October she gave 
recitals in Munich, Prague and Ham- 
burg. Miss Armstrong was recently 
heard at Mount Allison Ladies’ Col- 
lege in Sackville and in Amherst, Nova 
Scotia. 

Elsie Lucker, contralto, a protégée of 
Nevada Van Der Veer, sang for the 
National Opera Club at the American 
Women’s Association Clubhouse on 
Nov. 21. Both Miss Lucker and Miss 
Cortez will give New York recitals this 
season. 

Miss Tillotson has been elected chair- 
man of the music committee of the Wo- 
men’s Press Club of New York. 





Elman Touring Europe before a Return 
to America 


Before Mischa Elman returns to 
America in January, for an opening 
season recital on Jan. 3 in Carnegie 
Hall, he will have completed a lengthy 
European tour, and played as violin 
soloist with many orchestras. Among 
these were to be the Brussels and Buda- 
pest orchestras, while as soloist with 
the Berlin Philharmonic under Furt- 
wangler, and with the London Sym- 
phony under Mengelberg, Elman has 
already secured triumphs. The tour 
also includes Scandinavia and Austria. 





New Operas by Montemezzi and 
Wolf-Ferrari for Scala 


MILAN, Dec. 5.—“‘La Notte di 
Zoraide,” an opera in one act by 
Italo Montemezzi, and “La Vedo- 
va Scaltra” (“The Shrewd Wid- 
ow”), an opera in three acts, by 
Ermanno olf-Ferrari, will 
among the novelties given at La 
Scala this season. “La Notte di 
Zoraide” is the first opera by the 
composer of “L’Amore dei Tre 
Re” to appear in a number of 
years and will be awaited with in- 
terest. 











Maxine Carlo Wins Success at Opera 
Debut in Milan 


Among young American singers 
winning favor in opera abroad is 
Maxine Carlo, coloratura soprano, who 
made her debut at the Teatro Verdi 
in Milan last Summer as Rosina in 
“The Barber of Seville.” Miss Carlo 
is the daughter of Marie C. Carlo of 
the Pacific Coast Musician and is one of 
the youngest singers to make a debut 
in opera abroad, being only nineteen. 
She studied in Los Angeles with Rosa 
St. Ember and in Milan with Luisa 
Villani, noted soprano, formerly of the 
Scala and Metropolitan operas. 

Miss Carlo will remain abroad, con- 
tinuing her career this Winter in Ger- 
many. 





New York Matinee Musicale Gives 
Programs 


The New York Matinee Musicale, of 
which Rosalie Heller Klein is presi- 
dent, held its first concert and tea at 
the Hotel Ambassador on Sunday af- 
ternoon, Dec. 7. Harriet Ware and 
Edwin Hughes, American composers, 
participated in a program including 
some of their compositions, presented 
by an ensemble of women vocalists. 
The soloists were Rosemary Cameron, 
soprano, and Foster Miller, bass-bari- 
tone, with Minabel Hunt as accompan- 
ist. Mr. and Mrs. Hughes played two- 
piano numbers. Edwin Markham, 
whose poem “The Artisan” was given 
in a musical setting by Miss Ware, 
and Mrs. Markham were among the 
guests of honor. 

The club held a meeting of active 
members at the home of Marvine 
Green, corresponding secretary, on 
Nov. 15. The program was given by 
Alfred Troemel, violinist, with Mrs. 
Troemel as accompanist; Aurelio Giorni 
and Charles Haubiel, composers, who 
played their own works, and Nellie 
Paley, soprano, with Mr. Green as ac- 
companist. 





Rita Orville to Make Tour of South 
and West 


Rita Orville, soprano, who gave a 
successful New York recital last sea- 
son, will make a tour in the South and 
West in November, in the course of 
which she will make appearances in 
Tennessee, Missouri and Iowa. A sec- 
ond Western tour is now being arranged 
for Miss Orville later in the season. 





Olga Averino to Give East Orange 
Recital 


Olga Averino, soprano, will give a 
recital in East Orange, N. J., on April 
1. A recent engagement for this so- 
prano was in Haverhill, Mass., on Dec. 
2, when she sang with much success for 
the Women’s City Club of that locality. 
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SOKOLOFF CONDUCTS 
BACH ARRANGEMENT 


Beryl Rubinstein Is Solo- 
ist in Work by 
d’Indy 


CLEVELAND, Dec. 20.—Recently re- 
turned from the annual New York con- 
cert and from many triumphs on tour, 
Nikolai Sokoloff offered patrons of 
the Cleveland Orchestra music of rare 
quality in the season’s seventh pair of 
concerts, on Dec. 11 and 13. The pro- 
gram opened with an orchestral tran- 
scription of Bach’s great C Minor Pas- 
sacaglia, arranged by Alexander Goe- 
dicke. This is another score brought 
by Mr. Sokoloff from Russia this year, 
to the enrichment of the repertoire. 
The transcription makes a noble organ 
work into an equally imposing work for 
the modern orchestra, without losing 
the spirit of the original. Full orches- 
tral sonority is called into play, even 





to the use, in the climaxes, of the tubu- 


lar bells. 

Only two other composers were rep- 
resented on the program, both in music 
for orchestra with piano. Beryl! Ru- 
binstein, Cleveland pianist, was the 
soloist in Mozart’s Concerto No. 9, in 
E Flat Major, and d’Indy’s “Sym- 
phony on a French Mountain Song.” 
Mr. Rubinstein is a prime favorite here 
and was warmly applauded. The Mo- 
zart work is an entrancing piece of 
music, quite new to Cleveland and 
rarely heard elsewhere. Mr. Sokoloff’s 
understanding and love of the French 
master, d’Indy, were never displayed to 
greater advantage than in his playing 
of the jubilant and exhilarating sym- 
phony based on a melody from the 
Cevennes. Mr. Rubinstein, playing in 
this work as a member of the ensemble, 
added much to a fine performance. 


Concert Events Please 


Lawrence Tibbett was presented in 
the Philharmonic concert course at 
Public Music Hall, Dec. 9. A capacity 
audience greeted the baritone with an 


‘ovation, and continued most enthusi- 


astic throughout the evening. “The 
Cloths of Heaven” by Thomas Dunhill, 
“Shake Your Brown Feet” by John 
Alden Carpenter and Wolfe’s “De 
Glory Road” brought wave on wave of 
applause. 

Of much interest to concertgoers was 
the debut of Beryl Rubinstein on Dec. 3 
as conductor of the Singers Club of 
Cleveland in the 115th concert and the 
first of this season. In a program re- 
markable for its range and originality, 
Mr. Rubinstein showed clearly that he 
is a choral conductor of a distinct 
ability. The concert included works of 


Bach, Schumann, Schubert, Cesar 
Franck, Saint-Saéns, Brahms and 
Mendelssohn. Ernest Hutcheson was 


the soloist, playing a group of Chopin 
works, the Scherzo from Mendelssohn’s 
“Midsummer Night’s Dream” tran- 
scribed by the pianist, Liszt’s Etude in 
F Minor, and the “Moto Perpetuo” of 
MacDowell. 


Chamber Program Heard 


The Cleveland String Quartet gave 
the third concert in the series spon- 
sored by the Chamber Music Society in 
the auditorium of the Allen Memorial 
Library on Dec. 10. This splendid 
quartet, composed of Joseph Fuchs, 
first violin; Rudolph Ringwall, second 
violin; Carlton Cooley, viola, and Vic- 
tor De Gomez, ’cello, gave a perform- 
ance finished in every detail, and dis- 
tinguished by spirit and understand- 
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Musical Groups fight Studio Ban 


ing. The program included _ Bee- 
thoven’s Quartet in E Flat Major, De- 
bussy’s Quartet and Haydn’s Quartet 
in D Major. 

Handel’s “Messiah” was sung in 
Public Music Hall on Dec. 14, this be- 
ing the ninth consecutive annual per- 
formance of this work under the aus- 
pices of the Franklin Circle Christian 
Church. Louis Rich’s string orchestra, 
Ann Griffiths at the piano, and Ida M. 
Reeder added an instrumental back- 
ground for the chorus of 400 voices. 
The soloists were Rena Titus, soprano; 
Fanny Fravel, contralto; Stephen Car- 
rier, tenor, and James A. McMahon, 
bass. MARGARET ALDERSON 





Oliver Stewart Sings 


in Opera Performances 
and Concert Events 




















Oliver Stewart, Tenor, Who Has Ap- 
peared in a Number of Engagements in 
New York This Season 


Oliver Stewart, tenor, will assume 
the role of the Astrologer in Rimsky- 
Korsakoff’s “Coq d’Or,” on Dec. 26, and 
of Hoffmann in Offenbach’s “Tales of 
Hoffmann,” on Dec. 30, with the Char- 
lotte Lund Opera Company at Town 
Hall. Mr. Stewart made a successful 
appearance in the Offenbach work with 
this company at a performance for the 
Chaminade Club of Yonkers on Dec. 2. 
This was the third time Mr. Stewart 
has sung for this club. 

Mr. Stewart was engaged as soloist 
for a special service at the Dutch Re- 
formed Church in Flushing on Dec. 21. 
He sang Yon’s “Gesu Bambino,” Mar- 
tin’s “Holy Child” and carols. 





Mary Wigman Wins Triumph in Berlin 
on Eve of American Tour 


(Special Cable to Mustcat AMERICA) 


BERLIN, Dec. 17.—On the eve of her 
American tour, Mary Wigman took a 
triumphal departure from Berlin in a 
special matinee performance at the 
Nollendorf Theatre on Nov. 30. She up- 
held her dominant position as a unique 
personality among German dancers, 
and was accorded a brilliant ovation. 
The program consisted of numbers 
which she will introduce in her first 
American tour. 

The dancer’s creative gifts and per- 
fection of technique have won for her 
an acknowledged authority and leader- 
ship in this province of art, and she 
was again hailed on this occasion as 
one of the most distinguished artists 
before the public. G. Dec. 
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(Continued from page 3) 
now carrying the case before the 
Court of Appeals of the Supreme Court 
of the State of New York for a new 
hearing. 


Is Music Teaching a Business? 


Percy Rector Stephens, chairman of 
the committee representing the various 
organizations, said in part, regarding 
the case: 

“According to the decision of the 
Appellate Division of the Supreme 
Court of New York State, the teaching 
of music has been defined as a ‘bus- 
iness.” Therefore, the teaching of any 
subject within one’s private home must 
be classed as a ‘business’ and the per- 
son carrying on such activities is liable 
to criminal prosecution. 

“The zoning law of the city pro- 
vides that no trade or industry ordina- 
rily known as ‘business’ can be main- 
tained or conducted in a residence dis- 
trict. If this decision is upheld, no 
musical instruction of any kind can be 
given in one’s own home, whether 
owned or leased, whether in a private 
dwelling or an apartment, without 
being subject to criminal prosecution. 
It must be done in a district not zoned 
as a ‘residence district’ but only as a 
‘business district.’ This, of course, af- 
fects all paid professional activities 
whatsoever. 

“We cannot see anything in the 
wording of the act nor in the recorded 
deliberations of its framers to show 
that it was intended to apply to the 
profession of teaching. Such famous 
teachers as Leopold Auer, Oscar 
Saenger, Franz Kneisel, in fact all of 
the great masters taught, and are 
teaching in their own homes. The list 
might be prolonged to great length 
with names of teachers of the highest 
standing, because only they can afford 
te dwell in the best residential districts. 
In all these cases, we find nothing in 
the shape of signs, to indicate to the 
passerby the professional activity of 
the owner; nothing visible to injure or 
affect adversely the appearance of a 
strictly residential neighborhood. 


Protecting Property Owners 


“Applying this act at this late date 
to cover cases like the above would 
seriously affect a group of citizens who 
could have had no means of knowing 
that their activities in seeking to in- 
culeate a knowledge and a love of one 
of the noblest of the fine arts were 
forbidden in certain districts. Any 
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act that interferes with the enjoyment 
of property should be construed so as 
to cause the least possible inconve- 
nience and damage to the owners.” 


Other Protests Made 


Among other prominent teachers 
who have announced their support of 
Mr. Harris are Yeatman Griffith, Frank 
LaForge, William S. Brady, George 
Fergusson, Victor Harris, Wilfried 
Klamroth, Isadore Luckstone, Theo- 
dore Van Yorx and Frederick H. Hay- 
wood. 

“It is ridiculous to class the pro- 
fession of teaching as a_ business,” 
said Mr. Griffith. “If such action is 
upheld, it will be an outrage on a 
citizen or taxpayer in any profession. 
I think immediate action should be 
taken to bring this to a head.” 

“Prohibition is rampant and affects 
man in many ways,” said Mr. Hay- 
wood, “but the climax of restriction 
seems to be embodied in the efforts 
to curtail the right of the musician 
to practice his profession in a build- 
ing—as it frequently is, his own home 
—in a district of the city known as 
residential.” 





Kreisler Founds Violin Prize for Stu- 
dents in Belgium 


BRUSSELS, Dec. 10.—Fritz Kreisler has 
presented to Belgium a sum of money, 
the interest of which is to be awarded 
annually to the most gifted violin stu- 
dent to be found in the kingdom. It 
will be known as the Kreisler Prize. 

The first competition will be held at 
Liége on Dec. 11. It is open to 
foreigners as well as to Belgians, but 
all must have studied in Belgium and 
must be under twenty-six years of age 
on Jan. 1 of the year of the compe- 
tition. 





Lisa Roma Hailed in Los Angeles 
Recital 


Los ANGELES, Dec. 20.—Lisa Roma, 
soprano, was enthusiastically received 
in a recital in the Hollywood Music Box 
on Nov. 30, when she presented a de- 
lightful program of German Lieder 
and songs in French and English. An 
American group included two new 


songs dedicated to the _ singer, 
“Dreams,” by Abram Chasins, and 
Charles Wakefield Cadman’s “The 


Voice of You.” The singer showed 
technical and interpretative skill in 
her program. Blanche Hennion Robin- 
son was the piano accompanist. 
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BUFFALO APPLAUDS DETROIT SYMPHONY 





Music Foundation Presents 
Orchestra—lIturbi Gives 
Recital 


BuFFALO, Dec. 20.—The Musical 
Foundation presented the Detroit Sym- 
phony in a children’s matinee under 
Victor Kolar, and an evening concert 
conducted by Ossip Gabrilowitsch on 
Dec. 2. The players were in fine form 
and gave effective and musicianly read- 
ings of Beethoven’s “Prometheus” Over- 
ture, Rachmaninoff’s Second Symphony, 
and a novelty, the “Norfolk” Rhap- 
sody, No. 1, by the British composer, 
Ralph Vaughan Williams. Balakireff’s 
“Islamey,” orchestrated by Casella, 
made a vigorous and brilliant close. 

On the following evening, José 
Iturbi made his first Buffalo appear- 
ance in Elmwood Music Hall. His 
program included Mozart’s A Major 
Sonata, the Schumann Arabesque, 
Brahms’s Variations on a Paganini 
Theme, and Liszt’s Hungarian Rhap- 
sody, No. 11, Debussy pieces, the 
“Féte-Dieu & Seville” by Albeniz, and 
“El Vito” by Infante, a theme and 
variations dedicated to Mr. Iturbi. 
Many encores were demanded. The re- 
cital opened the Van De Mark series 
of five concerts. 

The Bavaria Male Choir, led by the 
Rev. Peter Huesges, celebrated its 
twenty-fifth anniversary with a con- 
cert in Elmwood Music Hall on Dec. 
1. Assisting were the Arbeiter Lie- 
derkranz, the Buffalo German Male 
Choir, the Schwibischer Sangerbund, 
the Herwegh Male Choir and the Haru- 
gari Frohsinn. 

The afternoon Chromatic Club re- 
cital of Nov. 25 presented Mildred 
Laube Knapp, harpist, and Elsie Ken- 
nedy, pianist, in an Introduction and 
Allegro by Ravel, and Edna Hedrick, 
soprano, and Eva Rautenberg, pianist, 
in solo groups. Ethyl McMullen was 
accompanist. 

The artist series of three evening 
concerts sponsored by the Chromatic 
Club was opened on Nov. 25 with a 


joint recital by Gerald Kunz, violinist, 


and Max Landow, pianist, both mem- 
bers of the Rochester Eastman Scnool 
faculty, who played admirably sonatas 
by Brahms, Beethoven and Franck. 


Thomas Gives Recital 


John Charles Thomas, baritone, was 
heard in recital at the Consistory on 
Nov. 28 before a large audience, which 
received him cordially and demanded 
many encores. The accompanist, Les- 
ter Hodges, also played several solo 
numbers. 

An unusually talented child violinist, 
Esther Rabiroff, was presented in a 
recital at the Twentieth Century Club 
on Nov. 20 by her teacher, Arthur 
Pye, director of the Wurlitzer Conser- 
vatory of Music. The young artist, 
who plays in the conservatory orches- 
tra, gave a difficult program with a 
fullness of tone and a poise surprising 
in a child of twelve. Emanuei Bala- 
ban, of the Eastman School, provided 
musicianly accompaniments. 

The United States Army Band, led 
by Capt. William J. Stannard, gave 
concerts in Elmwood Music Hall on 
the afternoon and evening of Nov. 18. 

The Buffalo Orpheus, a male chorus 
conducted by Seth Clark, gave the first 
of its season’s concerts in Elmwood 
Music Hall on Dec. 15. The soloist 
was Ethel Fox, soprano, formerly a 
member of the San Carlo Opera Com- 
pany. 

Mary M. Howarp 


Martha Baird Returns from Western 
Tour 


Martha Baird, pianist, recently re- 
turned to New York after giving ten 
concerts in the West, during the last 
month, five of which were appearances 
as soloist with orchestras. The last 
engagement was as soloist with the 
Chicago Symphony on Dec. 9. En route 
from the Pacific Coast, Miss Baird 
gave a recital in San Antonio, Tex., on 
Dec. 3. 
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Tollefsen Trio Back 
from Tour of Seven 
States in Mid-West 








The Tollefsen Trio, “Snapped” at Simp- 
son College, Indianola, lowa 


The Tollefsen Trio, Augusta Tollef- 
sen, pianist, Carl Tollefsen, violinist, 
and Robert Thrane, ’cellist, have re- 
turned to New York from a concert 
tour in the Middle West, where they 
were received with enthusiasm. 

The trio gave twenty concerts in 
twenty-one days, commencing in Colum- 
bus, Ohio, proceeding through Illinois, 
Iowa, Minnesota, South and North Da- 
kota and ending in Scotts Bluff in the 
extreme western part of Nebraska. In 
cone instance they gave two concerts in 
South Dakota on the same day, at Ver- 
million in the morning and at Yank- 
ton, fifty miles away, in the evening. 

Seandinavians of Minnesota took a 
keen interest in the trio’s concerts, par- 
ticularly in St. Cloud, Mankato and 
Brainerd, Mr. Tollefsen and Mr. Thrane 
being of Scandinavian ancestry. 

Aboard a train the artists met Sena- 
tor William E. Borah of Boise, Idaho, 
which is Mrs. Tollefsen’s native city. 
The senator signified his interest in the 
trio by rearranging his tour in order 
to attend the concert at Scotts Bluff. 





RUBINSTEIN CLUB GIVES 
FIRST PRIVATE CONCERT 





Chorus Heard in Varied Program— 
Anne Roselle and Louis Barsoni 
Are the Soloists 


The Rubinstein Club gave its first 
private concert of the season on the 
evening of Dec. 9, before a brilliant 
audience which completely filled the 
Grand Ballroom of the Hotel Plaza. 

Under the leadership of Dr. William 
Rogers Chapman, the chorus sang with 
admirable precision and tone color com- 
positions by Ethel Boyce, Chabrier- 
Waldteufel, Elinor Remick Warren, 
Tieophil Wendt, Gustav Holst, Agnes 
Wright, Arditi, Ponce and Tchaikovsky. 
Anne Roselle, soprano, and Louis Bar- 
soni, baritone, were the assisting ar- 
tists. 

Following her first number, an aria 
from Puccini’s “Turandot,” Mme. Ro- 
selle received an ovation, to which she 
responded with a moving interpretation 
of “Vissi d’arte” from “Tosca.” Later 
in the program she was heard in arias 
from “Trovatore” and “Butterfly.” 

Mr. Barsoni, who on this occasion 
made his New York debut, disclosed a 
rich and well-produced voice and dra- 
matic fire in the Prologue from “Pag- 
liacci.” Enthusiastic applause brought 
as an encore “Old Man River.” In a 
duet from “Trovatore” the voices of 
Mme. Roselle and Mr. Barsoni blended 
excellently. Estelle Liebling at the piano 
gave the soloists ideal support. Kath- 
ryn Karin-Child was the able accom- 
panist for the chorus. E. 


ARBOS CONDUCTS 
“THREE B’S” LIST 


Don Cossack Chorus and 


Tipica Orchestra in 
Colorful Events 


St. Louis, Dec. 20.—Bach, Brahms 
and Beethoven provided the program 
for the fourth pair of concerts by the 
San Francisco Symphony on Nov. 21 
and 22. The orchestra displayed a 
brand of virtuosity about which the 
audiences and critics alike were loud 
in their praise. E. Fernandez Arbos 
is a builder of programs of sufficient 
variety to please the most exacting 
taste. His reading of excerpts from 
Bach’s Suite in B Minor, No. 2, for 
strings and flute, was a joy. The solo 
playing of John Kibutz added greatly 
to its beauty. Brahms’s heroic Sym- 
phony in D Major, No. 2, was read 
with magnificent authority. 

The soloist, Walter Gieseking, won 
thunderous approval for his perform- 
ance of the Beethoven “Emperor” 
Concerto. His technique was flawless 
and in perfect coordination with the 
superb accompaniment afforded by Mr. 
Arbos. 


Cossacks Hailed in Debut 


The Don Cossack Russian Male Cho- 
rus, under Serge Jaroff, aroused a 
large audience on the regular Principia 
Course on the evening of Nov. 21. In 
secular and sacred works, the singers 
seemed equally at home. Russian folk- 
music was sung with a crispness that 
was invigorating. 

The Tipica Orchestra of Mexico pro- 
vided a most entertaining evening for 
patrons of the Civic Music League, in 
a concert at the Odeon on the evening 
of Nov. 19. 

The Mel-Harmonic Club, under Mrs. 
Frederick Nussbaum, presented its 
ninth public concert at the Wednesday 
Club Auditorium on Nov. 28, present- 
ing scénes from various operas. 





Symphony Broadcasts Successful 

Finding considerable interest in the 
programs being broadcast on Sunday 
afternoons over Station KMOX by the 
St. Louis Symphony, the management 
decided to allow the public admittance 
after numerous requests had been re- 
ceived. The concerts last oie hour. 
An admission fee of twenty-five cents 
is charged. 

Dr. Ernest R. Kroeger of the Kroe- 
ger School of Music is taking charge 
of the theory and advanced piano work 
at Greenville College, Greenville, Il. 
L. Ernest Walker of the same school 
is doing a similar work at the Walker 
School in Sparta, Il. 

SusAN L. Cost 





Alfred Bruneau has completed a new 
opera, “Virginie Déjazet,” which will 
be produced at the Paris Opera shortly. 
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LOUISVILLE HEARS 
CLEVELAND’S MEN 


Zimbalist Gives Recital — 
Barrére Ensemble 
Plays 


LOUISVILLE, Dec. 20.—The most im- 
portant concert given here recently was 
that of the Cleveland Orchestra, con- 
ducted by Nikolai Sokoloff, in the 
Memorial Auditorium before a large 
audience. The program embraced the 
Haydn D Major Symphony with the 
Horn Signal; Goldmark’s “Sakuntala” 
Overture; Entr’acte from “Khovan- 
tchina,” by Moussorgsky; “The Ring,” 
by F. Lazar; and Dohnanyi’s “Ruralia 
Hungarica.” The soloists in the Haydn 
Symphony were Josef Fuchs, Carleton 
Cooley, Victor de Gomez, Weyert A. 
Moor, Wendell Hoss, William Namen, 
A. Andruschkewitch, Karl Schinner, 
Philip Kirchner, and Bert Gassman. 

Efrem Zimbalist’s recital in the Wo- 
man’s Club Auditorium also was well 
attended, this being his first appear- 
ance in Louisville. He played the 
Brahms D Minor Sonata, the Mendels- 
sohn E Minor Concerto, and smaller 
works#&His accompanist was Theodore 
Saidenberg. Both these events were 
sponsored by the Wednesday Morning 
Musical Club. 


Barrére Group Heard 


The Barrére Little Symphony was 
heard in the Columbia Auditorium, 
playing “L’Italiana in Algeri” (Ros- 
sini); G Major Symphony (Haydn); 
“The White Peacock” (Griffes), and 
other works. Dwight Anderson, local 
pianist, was the soloist, playing von 
Weber’s Concertstueck in F Minor, with 
notable success. P. S. Durham was the 
local representative for this concert. 

Jefferson Post No. 15, of the Amer- 
ican Legion, presented the Torreblanca 
Mexican Tipica Orchestra in the Me- 
morial Auditorium. Sefiora Maria 
Romero, soprano, sang several Span- 
ish and Mexican songs. José de Arra- 
tia was the tenor soloist, singing 
“Gratia Plena” by Taliavera, with 
several encores. Other vocal numbers 
were given by the male quartet. Juan 
and Anna Lucay, dancers, contributed 
to the program. Encores were nu- 
merous. 


KATHARINE WHIPPLE Doses 








Bruce Simonds, pianist, will be heard 
in recital in the Town Hall on Sunday 
afternoon, Dec. 28, 
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Mustc Educators of Country Will 
Discuss Many Topics at St. Louts 


SO TTT ORTH RES Se Pe 


T. LOUIS, Dec. 20.—The complete 

program has been announced for 
the convention to be held in this city 
by the Music Teachers’ National As- 
sociation, in joint session with the 
National Association of Schools of 
Music and the Phi Mu Alpha Sinfonia 
National Music Fraternity, from Dec. 
29 to 31. 

The speakers and topics to be heard 
are as follows, each session to con- 


clude with an open forum: 

First session, Dec. 29, morning, general topic, 
“Music in Higher Education”: “‘The Trend of 
Professional Education in Music,” J. Lawrence 
Erb. Connecticut College: “Standardization of the 
Bachelor of Music Degree,” Dean Earl V. Moore, 
University of Michigan School of Music; “Music 
in the Liberal Arts College,” Dean James T. 
Quarles, University of Missouri School of Music. 

Second session, Dec. 29, afternoon, general 
topic, “Public School Relationships” : “The 
Public School and the Private Teacher,” Osbourne 
McConathy; “The Public School in the Music of 
the Community,” A.-D. Zanzig, National Recrea- 
tion Association; “Education of the Supervisor,” 
Dr. Howard Hanson, Director, Eastman School 
of Music, and Chairman of the Commission on 
Curricula; ‘‘The State Board of Education and 
the Battle of the Certificates,”” Russell Carter, 
New York State Supervisor of Music. 





Social Aspects of Music 


Third session, Dec. 30, morning, general topic, 
‘‘Present-day Social Aspects of Music”; “The 
New Problem of Leisure,”’ Prof. Peter Dykema, 
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Teachers College, Columbia University; “Music 

in Settlement and Community Schools,” Martha 
Cruikshank, National Federation of Settlements ; 
“The Amateur in Music,” Burnet Tuthill, Secre- 
tary, National Association of Schools of Music; 
“Music Clubs,” Mrs. Elmer J. Ottaway, Presi- 
dent, National Federation of Music Clubs. 

Fourth session, Dec. 30, afternoon, ee 
to ic, Under Ch 3 Conditions”’ 

e American Composer an =< e New Day,” 
Charles SS. Skilton, University of Kansas; 
“Problems of the Music Publisher,” Franklin 
Dunham, — Reig —— Music 
Company; “ ems 0 oncert Manager,”’ 
Elisabeth Cueny; “The Radio, a Curse or a 
Blessing?” Alice Keith, Director, Columbia Broad- 
casting Company School of the Air. 


Piano and Voice Forums 


Fifth session, Dec. 31, morning, general topic. 
“Modern Developments in Piano and Vocal 
Pedagogy”: piano forum under direction of 
Rudolph Ganz; speakers, Mr. Ganz, Stanley 
Chapple and Grace Nash; voice forum, under 
direction of George Fergusson; speakers, Mr. 
Fergusson and Frederick H. Haywood. 

Sixth session, Dec. 31, afternoon, general topic, 
*“‘Music Industries and Education,”” William Arms 
Fisher presiding: “The se Manufacturer 
~ the Local Band,” oa Greenleaf; ““What Is 

pening to the PiasoP* Dr. Otto Miessner ; 

nea cation Through the Ear.”” Dr. Frances E. 
Clark; ““Mechanics and Music,’ Joseoh N. Weber, 
president, American Federation of Musicians. 


The annual banquet will be held on 
the evening of Dec. 30, with Dr. 
Howard Hanson, president of the 
Music Teachers’ National Association, 
making the principal address. 





SAN ANTONIO SEASON BRINGS MANY RECITALS 





Alice Mock Presented in First Musicale 
by Tuesday Club—Faculty Pro- 
gram Given 


San ANTONIO, Dec. 20.—Alice Mock, 
soprano of the Chicago Civic Opera 
Company, opened the eighth annual 
series of four musical-teas  spon- 
sored by the Tuesday Musical Club at 
the St. Anthony Hotel recently. The 
singer displayed beauty of voice and 
artistry in a program of Italian, 
French and Russian works, including 
Cherubino’s aria from “Marriage of 
Figaro,” Musetta’s Waltz Song from 
“Bohéme,” “Ah, fors’ e lui,” from “Tra- 
viata,” songs by Grieg, Watts, Alberti 
and Hageman. Lois Moseley was the 
accompanist. 

The Faculty Club of Westmoorland 
College, of which Mary Brown Camp- 


bell is chairman, held its opening 
musicale in Mary Catherine Hall, 
presenting Warren Hull, baritone, 


who sang an Old English group by 
Arnold; Lieder by Schumann, Schubert 
and Brahms; a modern group by John 
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Alden Carpentier, John Loud, Michael 
Head and Wolseley Charles, and the 
Drum Major’s air from Thomas’s “Le 
Cadi.” The requirements of smooth 
legato, fluency and dramatic power 
were splendidly met. Walter Dunham 
contributed excellent accompaniments. 
Decletia Downs, teacher of art, told of 
her Summer’s travel in the Orient. 

The San Antonio Musical Club held 
its opening musicale of the season in 
the Gunter Hotel ballroom recently. 
A quartet comprising Alex Johnston, 
Cuthbert Bullitt, George Mueller and 
Arno Bulgerin was heard. Others con- 
tributing to the program were Frances 
Hepler, contralto; Marjorie Will, 
reader, and Ruth Howell, violinist, with 
Walter Dunham as accompanist. Elsa 
Schott, coloratura soprano, was accom- 
panied by Agnes Sanchez and Eulalio 
Sanchez, flutist. Marjorie Will was 
heard in readings. Dance divertisse- 
ments were given by Virginia Derr, ac- 
companied by Mary Block; by Lucile 
Klaus and Mary Ethel Vaughan, ac- 
companied by Florence Vaughan, and 
by Moret and Erita, of the Dance 
Craft Studios, with orchestral accom- 
paniment. 

“Music of the Far East” was the 
topic at a recent meeting of the Tues- 
day Musical Club. Betty Longaker 
Wilson read a paper. Catherine Clarke 
Harker gave piano illustrations from 
Godowsky’s “Java Suite.” Mary Stu- 
art Edwards, soprano, furnished ex- 
amples of Oriental types from works 
of Lily Strickland, Granville Bantock, 
Dagmar C. de Rybner, accompanied by 
Tekla Staffel. 

GENEVIEVE M. TUCKER 





Fred Patton Heard in “Messiah” Under 
Two Conductors 


Fred Patton will sing in “The Mes- 
siah” on Dec. 26, with the Worcester, 
Mass., Oratorio Society. This will be 
the baritone’s fifth engagement with 
this organization. 

Mr. Patton was soloist in the Handel 
work under the baton of Harry Barn- 
hart in New York on Dec. 18, this be- 
ing his twentieth performance of the 
role under this conductor. 


DALLAS SYMPHONY 
LAUNCHES SERIES 


Giannini Gives Recital 
—Club Musicales 
Presented 


Daas, Dec. 20.—The Dallas Sym- 
phony opened its sixth season under 
the baton of Paul Van Katwick, dean 
of the music department of Southern 
Methodist University, at Fair Park 
Auditorium, on Sunday afternoon, Nov. 
23. The orchestra is composed of 
seventy-three musicians. The soloist 
was William Miller, a young tenor 
from Ohio, who has recently returned 
from study in Europe. He sang an 
aria from “Bohéme” and the Narrative 
from “Lohengrin,” in a lyric tenor 
voice of good quality. The audience 
of some 4000 was most enthusiastic in 
its reception of a program which in- 
cluded “Carnival in Paris” by Svend- 
sen; the Symphony in A Major by 
Mendelssohn; the Suite, “Les Erynn- 
ies,” by Massenet, and “Finlandia,” by 
Sibelius. 

Winners in the Southwest district in 
the fourth national Atwater Kent radio 
audition were Joyce Allmand, contralto, 
Dallas; and Clarence Ross Graham, 
bass-baritone, of Hot Springs, Ark. 

Dusolina Giannini, soprano, was 
presented by the Civic Music Associa- 
tion in a concert at McFarlin Audi- 
torium on Dec. 1. The singer was 
applauded in a finely sung list of arias 
and songs by an audience of some 3000. 
Molly Bernstein was the accompanist. 

The Cecilian Club presented Mary 
Todd Palleria, soprano; Elizabeth Gay 
Jones, pianist, and Henri La Bonte, 
tenor, in a joint concert on Sunday 
afternoon, Nov. 23, in the Crystal Ball- 
room of the Baker Hotel. Harriet 
Bacon McDonald was accompanist for 
Mr. La Bonte, and Mrs. Phillips Brooks 
Keller for Mme. Palleria. 

Robert Hopkins, of the voice depart- 
ment of Baylor University at Waco, 
was soloist at the monthly musicales, 
under the auspices of the Schubert 
Choral Club, at the Palm Garden of 
the Adolphus Hotel, Dec. 7. Alexander 
Skavenna and Walter Paul Romberg, 
violinists, of Dallas, were heard on the 
same program. 

The Schubert Choral Club is sponsor- 
ing a series of four evening programs. 
The second of these events was given 
on Dec. 2 at St. Mary’s College by 
Carl Wiessemann, the club conductor, 
who is also organist and director of 
the choir at St. Matthew’s Cathedral. 
La Rue Nelson, soprano, was soloist. 

William J. Marsh, composer, was 
heard in an address under the auspices 
of the Music Committee of the Dallas 
Woman’s Club at the clubhouse on 
Dec. 5, on the subject, “Music of the 
Church.” This was the second of a 
series of lectures on music appreciation 
given under the auspices of this com- 
mittee. 

Daisy Polk, Dallas soprano, appeared 
as guest artist in San Antonio on Dec. 
1 at a morning musicale, sponsored by 
the San Antonio Music Club in the 
Crystal Ballroom of the Gunter Hotel. 

MABEL CRANFILL 








Chief Yowlache Goes Under Manage- 
ment of Haensel & Jones 

Chief Yowlache, bass baritone of the 
Yakima tribe of the Pacific Northwest, 
will be under the exclusive direction of 
Haensel & Jones for a term of years. 
The Indian singer made his debut re- 
cently in a New York recital with much 
success. 
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“Opera Decidedly Among the Living,” 
Is Opinion of John Charles Thomas 
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HICAGO, Dec. 20.—“Is opera on the 

wane?” 

John Charles Thomas, the popular 
American baritone, who scored a sen- 
sational triumph in his debut with the 
Chicago Civic Opera forces recently, 
answers this question with a decided 
“No.” 

“Opera may seem to be dying to some 
of those whose careers are on the 
wane,” he continued. “I have been all 
over the country and I want to say that 
I have never seen such interest in opera 
as is shown this season. San Francisco, 
for instance, has had its own opera for 
nine years. Their biggest success, both 
financially and artistically, came this 
season. Every city I have visited has 
been eagerly awaiting the coming of 
the opera company to their town. There 
has never been so much interest in 
opera in America in its history as right 
now. One of the reasons that this in- 
terest will continue is the fact that 
the sound film opera has whetted a 
curiosity that it has failed to satisfy in 
itself, at least in its present form. 


Only Poor Opera Is Dying 


“The only opera that is not surviving 
is poor opera. Opera has been popular 
in Brussels for more than a century. 
What has been the secret of the Brus- 
sels La Monnaie success? Nothing 
more nor less than the fact that dur- 
ing all this time they have given first 
class opera. It is time in this country 
to cast opera with people who are prop- 
erly trained for their parts. This is 
one of the reasons for the genuine suc- 
cess of the Philadelphia Grand Opera 
Company’s performances. 

“The American opera audiences are 
mainly made up of people of high in- 
telligence. When a singer does not 
even know how to walk across the 
stage, much less play his role, but is 
able simply to give out a few high 





tones, that intelligence is insulted and 
quite rightly so. 


Training Comes First 


“It may be recalled that in 1925 I 
said our two great opera houses in 
America are not training schools, and 
should not be considered as such. When 
I wanted to go into opera I went where 
I could obtain real operatic training 
and stage mise-en-scéne. I do not want 
to discount the excellent training that 
I had in light opera, and I feel that I 
got much more out of vaudeville than 
mere dollars and cents. But opera is 
quite another thing and the roles in 
opera should be played just as well as 
those in drama. It can be done. 

“One of the troubles in the opera 
houses in this country is that singers 
come to them without that necessary 
training and just because they have 
made a name, and can get three thou- 
sand dollars a night, they will not listen 
to a good director. The result is that 
they go along in the same rut, awk- 
ward and gawky. It is this type of 
opera singer and that kind of opera 
that are emphatically on the wane. 


Must Act as Well as Sing 


“The people who will be in demand 
in really good opera in this country— 
and who now are in demand—are the 
ones who not only are spending time 
and money with their vocal teachers, 
learning how to sing but who have also 
been trained and have trained them- 
selves to know how to act the charac- 
ter they are portraying, whether it be 
a leading role or one of the bits. 

“It remains for one simply to look 
in the past to prove the truth of what 
I have said. The successful names be- 
long to singers who have given the 
auditor something to carry away with 
him besides screeching top notes— 
these are the people who have lingered 
in the memory. M. McL. 





MUSEUM CONCERTS TO BE RESUMED NEXT MONTH 





David Mannes to Conduct Programs by 
Orchestra for Thirteenth Year 


New York will again have its free 
symphony concerts at the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art in January and March, 
conducted for a thirteenth season by 
David Mannes. There will be four Sat- 
urday programs in January, beginning 
Jan. 10; and four in March, the first 
series donated this year, as in the past, 
by John D. Rockefeller, Jr., and the 
second series contributed for a second 
time by Clarence H. Mackay. 

The January programs, with the ex- 
ception of the symphonies, will be com- 
posed almost entirely of music not 
heard before at these concerts. The 
symphonies, given in the first part of 
each two-hour list, are as follows: Jan. 
10, Tchaikovsky’s Fourth; Jan. 17, Bee- 
thoven’s Fifth; Jan. 24, Brahms’s First; 
and Jan. 31, the César Franck. In- 
cluded on the programs are the slow 
movements from the Franck String 


Quartet, and the Schumann A Major 


Quartet, to be played by the string sec- 
tion. At the last of the January con- 
certs, Bizet’s Overture, “La Patrie,” 
will have its first New York hearing 
since 1918 when the Paris Conserva- 
toire Orchestra, led by Messager, 
played it at the Metropolitan Opera 
House. 


Among works to be heard for the 
first time in this series are the Brahms 
Variations on a Theme by Haydn, the 
Immolation Scene from “Gétterdim- 
merung,” and the Flower Maidens’ 
Scene from “Parsifal,’”’ Debussy’s Pe- 
tite Suite, Saint-Saéns’s “Marche Hé- 


roique,” Tchaikovsky’s “Romeo and 
Juliet,’ Strauss’s “Rosenkavalier” 
Waltzes, Johann Strauss’s “Wiener 


Blut” Waltz, the Overtures to Humper- 
dinck’s “Hansel und Gretel” and Mo- 
zart’s “Impresario,” and the Corona- 
tion Scene from Moussorgsky’s “Boris.” 

The programs begin promptly at 8 
p.m. Thomas Whitney Surette will 
again give lectures on late Saturday 
afternoons on the symphonies to be 
played. 

Audiences at the Museum usually av- 
erage 8,000 listeners. 


Gieseking Heard in Newark Series 


NEWARK, Dec. 20.—Under the aus- 
pices of the Newark Music Foundation, 
Walter Gieseking, pianist, gave a re- 
cital in Wallace Hall recently. He 
evoked many plaudits from the large 
audience and had to add five encores to 
the printed program. The pianist’s 
numbers ranged from Bach to Chopin 
and Debussy. Pr. G. 
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Josef Hofmann’s Recital Program 
Announced 


At his first recital of the season, in 
Carnegie Hall on Sunday afternoon, 
Jan. 11, Josef Hofmann, pianist, will 
play a Bach-d’Albert Prelude and 
Fugue in D Major, Schumann’s Sonata 
in F Minor, and Chopin’s Ballade in F 
Minor, Nocturne in C Sharp Minor and 
Scherzo in E Major. 

Mr. Hofmann’s concluding group will 
comprise “East and West” and “The 
Sanctuary” by Dvorsky (alias Josef 
Hofmann) and Godowsky’s paraphrase 
on waltzes from Johann Strauss’s 
“Fledermaus.” 





Alda-Copeland Recital to Introduce 
New Spanish Music 


George Copeland, pianist, who will 
appear in a joint recital with Frances 
Alda, soprano, in Carnegie Hall on 
Sunday evening, Jan. 4, will introduce 
two new Spanish compositions, the An- 
daluza by de la Vina and the “Danza 
de Chivato” by Pittaluga. Frank La 
Forge, who will assist Mme. Alda at the 
piano, has arranged “Yo paso la vida” 
by Islas, which she will sing. 


Maud von Steuben Heard in Lyndhurst 
Recital 
LYNDHURST, N. J., Dec. 20.—Maud 
von Steuben, soprano, was heard in a 
concert recently at the High School. 
Her English songs were received with 
especial enthusiasm. 
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ITHACA GREETS 
DETROIT PLAYERS 


Symphony, Chorus, Solo and 
Conservatory Events 
Presented 


IrHaca, Dec. 20.—The Detroit Sym- 
phony gave two concerts in Bailey Hall 
of Cornell University on Dec. 3. The 
César Franck Symphony was the main 
work in the evening program, which 
was the first event in the University 
series and was conducted by Ossip Ga- 
brilowitsch. The hall, which seats ap- 
proximately 2200, was filled. 

In addition to the symphony, the 
program included Wagner's “Siegfried 
Idyll,’”’ Beethoven’s “Prometheus” 
Overture, Vaughan Williams’s first 
Norfolk Rhapsody and the “Islamey” 
of Balakireff. Percy Grainger’s “Lon- 
donderry Air” and “Shepherds’ Hey” 
were given as encores. 

The assistant conductor, Victor Ko- 
lar, led the orchestra in the afternoon 
concert, which was arranged primarily 
for school children and students in the 
University and Ithaca Conservatory of 
Music.. The numbers on the program 
were chosen to illustrate various types 
of musical composition, and were ex- 
plained by the orchestra’s lecturer, 
Edith Rhetts. 

The second concert in the University 
series was scheduled to be given on the 
evening of Dec. 17 by José Iturbi, pian- 
ist. 





Alumni Choristers Heard 


The annual Thanksgiving concert of 
the Ithaca High School Musical Clubs 
included numbers by an Alumni Choir, 
led by George Daland, organist and 
choirmaster. An alumni Orchestra 
also appeared for the first time. 

Andrew C. Haigh, pianist, a member 
of the department of music at Cornell 
University, gave a recital in Willard 
Straight Hall on the afternoon of Nov. 
23, playing two Scarlatti numbers, a 
Bach Prelude, the Mozart Sonata in A 
Minor, and Chopin works. Mr. Haigh 
gave a concert in New York on Dec. 
4 and with Mrs. Haigh will give a two- 
piano April recital in the Town Hall. 

The Westminster touring choir, 
which is connected with the Choir 
School, gave the first of its year’s pro- 
gram of concerts in Cortland recently. 
Dr. John Finley Williamson is the con- 
ductor. 


Conservatory Events Given 


The Ithaca Conservatory and Affii- 
ated Schools have sponsored many 
events in December. On Dec. 1 a mu- 
sicale and formal reception were given 
by members of Epsilon Chapter of 
Sigma Alpha Iota. On Dec. 2 the 
Westminster Choir School presented a 
group of students in a recital of origi- 
nal compositions, in the First Metho- 
dist Church. Dean Ernest S. Williams 
conducted the Concert Band of the 
Ithaca Military Band School in a con- 
cert given in the Little Theatre on 
Dec. 10. Joseph Lautner, assisted by 
Dale Haven, presented members of the 
Institution of Public School Music in 
the Gilbert and Sullivan opera “Trial 
By Jury” on Dec. 12 and 13. 

KATHARINE FINCH 


Shelton te Give Second Recital 


Edgar Shelton, pianist, who created 
an excellent impression last season 
when he was first heard here, will give 
another recital on Jan. 31 in the Town 
Hall. 
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Brooklyn’ S New Symphony Makes Debut~ _ . 
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ROOKLYN, Dec. 20.—At intervals, 
of recent years, there have been 
earnest but unavailing attempts to or- 
ganize, on a substantial basis, a profes- 
sional symphony orchestra bearing 
Brooklyn’s name. The need of such an 
orchestra would seem to be warranted 
by reason of the some two million and 
a half residents in this vicinity, a large 
portion of whom are music-conscious. 
Manhattan borough, we are often 
told, has more concerts, operatic per- 
formances and recitals than are needed 
to sate its collective musical appetite, 
while Brooklyn’s music-lovers, unless 
they are inclined to travel, must find 
their tonal sustenance in a mere two- 
score, less or more, presentations of 
major merit. Of these are the six an- 
nual Philharmonic visits and five of the 
Boston Symphony. Eleven symphony 
concerts must therefore serve a Brook- 
lyn music season, and the specific argu- 
ment in favor of an independent or- 
chestra (apart from a feeling of civic 
pride) has centred upon the insuffi- 
ciency of lesser priced seats for these 
concerts. 


UE Wt 


New Orchestra Bows 


It is this very point, among others, 
that the recently formed Symphony So- 
ciety of Brooklyn, whose first concert 
was held at the Academy of Music on 
the evening of Dec. 2, stresses in its bid 
for public support. The new orchestra 
is scheduled to give five more concerts 
this season, on the Sunday afternoons 
of Jan. 18, Feb. 8, March 1 and 29, 
and April 12, at prices ranging from 
fifty cents to one dollar-fifty. 
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Leonora Cortez imtroduced herself in the Mozarteum Hall as a wonderful pianist . . 
from simpler numbers to the Schumann Phantasie, she brought out the seldom played Variations Serieuses of Men- 
delssohn, with clearest disposition and plastic virtuosity. 
knowledge and stately strength. 





From Scarlatti 


the pianist’s style and character. 
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Ole Windingstad, Conductor of the 
Symphony Society of Brooklyn, Which 
Recently Launched Its First Season 


Admission prices and artistic values 
must, in the case of any new symphony 
ensemble, be separately considered. 
Artistically, at its opening concert, the 
Symphony Society of Brooklyn achieved 
no more nor less than might have been 
expected. 

The conductor is Ole Windingstad, a 
musician whose able endeavors have 
found an all too limited outlet here since 
1913, at the Scandinavian Symphony 
concerts, which he has led. We have 


LEONORA 


Unanimously Praised by Critics of 
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to Liszt works were put together which were well suited to 
Hers is not a complicated nature. 


Already 


in the Scarlatti Sonata in E Major, the character of the virtuoso was in- 





fallibly confirmed; the virtuoso who is careful, who in performing does not 





misuse her pianistic skill; who forms clearly and plastically and whose energy 


is healthy strength and natural feeling. 
full of grace and strength and made a great effect. 
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enthusiasm and individuality. 


The Variations of Mendelssohn shone 
In the Schumann Phan- 


The lively applause was well deserved. 


Hamburger Fremdenbdlatt. 


To the Schumann Phantasie, Op. 
The pianistic performance deservedly brought about great applause. 
Deutsche Zeitung Bohemia, October 21, 1930. 
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always thought of him as a worthy 
aspirant for honors in a larger sphere 
of action. 

Assembled under Mr. Windingstad 
are eighty-five professional players, 
including men of seasoned orchestral 
experience (we spotted many a face 
previously seen in the personnel of 
major orchestras), and a younger ele- 
ment obviously newcomers. 

In Anton Witek, Mr. Windingstad 
has a concertmaster whose presence 
among the men is a pillar of reliability. 
Need we recall this violinist’s affiliation 
for many years as concertmaster of the 
Boston Symphony during the regime 
of Dr. Karl Muck, and also at Bay- 
reuth? Sitting next to Mr. Witek in the 
Symphony Society of Brooklyn is his 
wife, the orchestra’s only woman mem- 
ber. 


Traditional Program Given 


The program on Dec. 2 comprised 
Beethoven’s “Leonore” Overture No. 3, 
the same composer’s Concerto for Vio- 
lin, and Tchaikovsky’s Fifth Sym- 
phony. Mr. Witek was the soloist in 
the concerto. Special program notes by 
Edward Cushing, music critic of the 
Brooklyn Daily Eagle, offered informa- 
tive facts concerning these works. 

All things considered, Mr. Winding- 
stad accomplished appreciable results, 
for he held together with a strong 
grasp the divergent tendencies of his 
newly recruited forces, and at times, 
both in the overture and symphony, we 
were conscious of moving interpreta- 
tion. Conducting sans score, and in the 
face of obvious technical uncertainties, 





Mr. Windingstad proved himself pos- 
sessed of those attributes essential to 
vital leadership. 


Mr. Witek, despite his solid qualifi- 


eations as concertmaster, was somec- 
what miscast in the role of soloist. One 
listened to him with deference due to 
a pedagogue and musician of ripe expe- 
rience, but, as in some similar cases 
in the past (recollect the solo playing 
of Auer and Schradiek in their later 
years), he proved a lesser virtuoso. The 
storm of applause at the conclusion of 
the concerto seemed rather a tribute to 
the man back of the playing. 

The attendance, though short of ca- 
pacity, was gratifying in numbers and 
in its manifestation of interest. 

The business executives of the new 
orchestra are Charles Roland and Ernst 
Rapsch. FELIX DEYO 


Gertrude Wieder to Give First New 
York Recital 


The first New York recital by Ger- 
trude Wieder, contralto, will be given 
on Dec. 29 in the Town Hall, under the 
management of Richard Copley. Miss 
Wieder has made appearances with the 
San Carlo Opera Company, the Brook- 
lyn Opera Company, and the New York 
Civic Opera Association and has been 
heard in concert in many cities during 
the last year. Three years ago she was 
offered a contract with the Berlin State 
Opera. At her recital she will have 
the assistance of Kurt Ruhrseitz at the 
piano in the program of works by 
Beethoven, Bach, Handel, Brahms, 
Strauss, Bruch, Gretchaninoff and 
Tchaikovsky, in addition to a MS. work 
by Marion Bauer and songs by Mary 
Helen Brown, and Rosamond J. John- 


son. 


THE BEST LIVING PIANISTS” 


—Munich Tagblatt, October 14, 1930 


. In her varied program, ranging 


17 she gave impressive 
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Leonora Cortez dedicated the first part of her piano recital to old Masters. 
With clearest subtlety she brought out the polyphonic tone weaving of 2 


Sonatas of Scarlatti and Bach's Sicilienne to beautiful effect. 


Mendelssohn’s 


Variations Serieuses she formed with superior and sound technic and in the 
great Phantasie of Schumann she developed energetic strength and passion 
of expression, unweaving the slow last movement with soft, inwardly felt ro- 


manticism. 


With baffling virtuosity, 





the artist, who can be counted among 





the best living pianists. played at the end works of Albeniz, Lecuona and 
Liszt’s 10th Rhapsody and reaped from her enthused listeners noisy applause. 
Miinchener Tagbdtatt, October 14, 1930. 
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rebuffed gentlemen fall upon them, un- 
mask them and beat them before the 
eyes of the humiliated beauties. The 
opera ends with the petulant tears of 
the fair ones and the merriment of their 
maid. 


Buffo Spirit Replaces Airiness 


In setting Rossato’s Italian adapta- 
tion, Lattuada made some obeisances 
to the time, writing a courante and a 
sarabande in the old style. But his 
score is frankly Italian. It is orches- 
trated in the singing Puccini fashion, 
with perhaps more suggestion in his 
material of Giordano than Puccini. 
Likewise, he echoes Verdi and Wolf- 
Ferrari. He brings the first of his 
masquerading servants on the scene 
with music that inevitably recalls the 
arrival of Octavian with the Strauss 
silver rose, He chimes the celesta, and 
resorts now and then to a music-box 
sort of tinkle. But he prefers glowing 
strings, as did Puccini; strings that 
make his orchestra almost vocal. He 
has written an Overture like old comic 
opera overtures, stringing tune to tune. 
It is all agreeable sound. 

But where has vanished Moliére? 
And what has become of the quintes- 
sential spirit of the comedy, its affec- 
tation of manners, its lavish artificiality 
of grace, its airiness, its persiflage— 
in a word, its preciosity? All is too 
thickly spun. There is no gossamer. A 
hearty buffo spirit prevails. Mascarille, 
one of the false noblemen, seats him- 
self at a spinet, sings a madrigal that 
is an opera burlesque, deserts the key- 
board for a sobful climax, mistakes 
the position of a chair, and sits clown- 
like on the floor. This is one of the 
chief numbers and in disposing of it 
Mr. Tokatyan sang, sobbed and sat with 
good buffo technique. 

Like a page of “Manon Lescaut” is 
the solo written especially for Miss 
Bori, “Lo innamorato di ardente va- 
lore,” one of the best numbers, and very 
gracefully sung by the soprano. But 
her distinction and her charm were 
her own, There was little of the “pré- 
cieuse” in her Madelon. Miss Swarth- 
out’s Cathos was similarly pretty and 
faintly precious. A rather engagingly 
wrought quartet sung by the two 
ladies and the masqueraders was 
marred rather than helped by Mr. Ba- 
siola’s idea of how to make himself ap- 
pear clumsy beneath his proud raiment. 
The “fine Italian hand” is one thing, 
the French little finger quite another. 

Enough has been said of a cast of 
routine competence, save that Miss 
Besuner was much more in the frame 
as the maid than Messrs. Bada and 
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‘Le Preztose Ridicole’’ Mounted 
Color fully at the Metropolitan 
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Picco were as gentlemen of distinction. 
As Gorgibus, Mr. Ludikar labored, 
with negative consequences. Orches- 
trally the opera fared well from Mr. 
Bellezza, and the stage was smoothly 
handled. The usual curtain calls 





Carlo Edwards 


As Mascarille, Armand Tokatyan Con- 
tributed a Humorous Buffo Character- 
ization 


brought the principals forth to bow, 
along with the conductor and the stage 
manager. Afterward, Moussorgsky, as 
eked out by Tcherepnine, had his say 
in the idiom of the Ukraine, with the 
same singers as before doing duty as 
Little Russians, save that Mr. Tokatyan 
appeared also as Gritzko, in place of 
Frederick Jagel, incapacitated by an 
automobile accident. Tullio Serafin 
conducted. OscaR THOMPSON 


Other Opinions 


Olin Downes in the New York Times: 
“Lattuada is an accomplished tech- 
nician and obviously well acquainted 
with operatic writing .. . at first his 
piece drags ... as the plot thickens 
there is better material ... the com- 
poser makes use of old forms with 
amusing ingenuity there are 
funny artificialities of vocal style 

the performance was one of 
high excellence.” 


Noel Straus in the Evening World: 
“If Moliére had been present ... he 
might have been excused for not 
recognizing that the opera purported 
to be founded on a famous comedy 
of his invention. That ail of the wit 
and most of the humor evaporated 

. was largely the fault of the com- 
poser’s score. But not entirely. For 
a more comprehending interpretation 
might have rectified matters consid- 
erably. An eclectic hodge-podge de- 
rived from all sorts of sources... 
crepitant, coarse-grained .. . the 
tunes rarely provoked a hint of seven- 
teenth century atmosphere.” 


W. J. Henderson in the Evening Sun: 
“Such a score should not be taken too 
seriously. The book, which leaves 
little of Moliére, makes that unneces- 





Carlo Edwards 
The Precious Pair, Cathos and Madelon 


as Depicted by Gladys Swarthout (Left) 
and Lucrezia Bori 


sary. There is a fair degree of 
amusement . and a gentle charm 
which is not to be despised. The 
performance was good. The out- 
standing numbers of the score are 
the overture ...a madrigal...a 
quartet . . . two dances, a corrente 
and a sarabande. The quartet. . 
showed ingenuity in the treatment of 
the voices.” 


Pitts Sanborn in the Evening Tele- 
gram: “A clumsy musical setting... 
poverty of tunes ... coarseness of 
workmanship ... served as a curtain 
raiser ... would serve still better if 
its boring overture were omitted and 
other wholesome cuts made... The 
one member of the cast who seemed 
to know what the play was about, 
who caught and conveyed the spirit 
of Moliére, was Pearl Besuner.” 


Samuel Chotzinoff in the Morning 
World: “Lattuada’s music is slight, 
melodious, sometimes cleverly hu- 
morous, and of a pre-war harmonic 
vintage orchestration graceful 
and mildly sensuous . . . little attempt 
at characterization outside of musi- 
cal clowning ... uncertain heaviness 
characterized the action on the stage.” 


F. D. Perkins in the Herald Trib- 
une: “Mr. Gatti-Casazza’s one-act 
novelty ... proved, rather unexpect- 
edly, unusually successful; this was 
one of the occasions when a liveliness 
and spirit on the stage was able to 
communicate itself to the audience. 
The text is skillfully set with grace 
and Italianate tunefulness; the or- 
chestration is effective.” 


Subscribe for MUSICAL AMERICA, $3.00 
a year; Canada and foreign, $4.00. 
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SIXTEEN BILLS FOR 
OPERA’S FORTNIGHT 


Four in Metropolitan List 
Heard First Time This 
Year 





Of the sixteen operatic works heard 
during the past fortnight, there were, 
besides the premiere of “Preziose Ridi- 
cole” four works given for the first 
time this season. These were “Gio- 
conda” sung at a special Friday mat- 
inee benefit on Dec. 5; “Cavalleria 
Rusticana” in double bill with “Pag- 
liacci” on Dec. 8; “Siegfried” on Dec. 
11, and “Carmen” on Dec, 12. 

“Forza del Destino” opened the sixth 
week, the cast being identical with that 
of this year’s premiere on Nov. 21. 
“Tristan und Isolde” had its third 
hearing on Dec. 3, with its cast un- 
changed. The third “Trovatore,” the 
following night, had Lauri-Volpi as 
Manrico and Léon Rothier as Ferran- 
do. Otherwise it was a familiar cast. 

In the second “Lohengrin,” Gertrude 
Kappel, who was to have sung Ortrud, 
had to be transferred to the role of 
Elsa owing to the indisposition of 
Grete Stiickgold. Mme. Claussen sang 
Ortrud and the remainder of the cast 
paralleled the performance on Nov. 8. 
Karl Riedel, however, replaced Artur 
Bodanzky at the conductor’s desk, giv- 
ing a well balanced reading of the 
score, 

Popular Operas Given 

“Aida,” always a popular matinee 
opera, drew a large house on Dec. 6. 
The cast was the same as the opening 
night with three exceptions, Mr. Lauri- 
Volpi being the Radames, Mr. Pasero 
the Ramfis, and Mr. Tedesco the Mes- 
senger. “Pagliacci” had only Mr. Dan- 
ise, who sang Tonio, from the cast of 
its first performance. The other singers 
were Nanette Guilford, as Nedda; Mr. 
Lauri-Volpi as Canio; Mr. Tedesco as 
Beppe, and Claudio Frigerio singing 
Silvio for the first time here with high 
credit. 

The cast of “Romeo et Juliette” as a 
special matinee benefit in Brooklyn on 
Dec. 12, was the same as at the first 
hearing save that Mr. Gigli replaced 
Edward Johnson as Romeo. “Norma,” 
the matinee on Dec. 13, had Mr. Lauri- 
Volpi in place of Mr. Jagel in the role 
of Pollione. Otherwise the cast was the 
same. “Meistersinger,” given the same 
evening, had Henriette Wakefield in 
place of Marion Telva as Magdalena. 


“Gioconda” Enters Repertoire 


“Gioconda” was heard for the first 
time this season at a benefit matinee 
on Dec. 5. 

Rosa Ponselle, in one of her best 
roles and with her voice in its finest 
estate, scored a triumph, and Mr. Gigli 
as usual, was accorded thunders of 
applause after “Cielo e Mar.” Miss 
Telva sang delightfully as Laura, and 
Miss Petrova, doing her first Cieca 
here, added another of her fine char- 
acterizations. Mr. Pinza’s Alvise was 
sonorous and menacing and Mr. Danise 
sang with fine tone a somewhat un- 


(Continued on page 38) 
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WINNIPEG ORGANISTS MEET IN MUSIC CONFERENCE 





Choral Singing Is Feature of Fifth 
Sessions—Local Symphony Heard 


WINNIPEG, CANADA, Dec. 20.— The 
fifth annual church music conference 
was held here last month under the 
auspices of the Winnipeg Centre, 
Canadian College of Organists. The 
object of the conference is to give a 
demonstration of the best in church 
music. 

On the first day a choral evensong 
was given in All Saints’ Church (An- 
glican) under the direction of Fred M. 
Gee, organist and choirmaster. The 
music for the evensong included three 
unaccompanied psalms. The settings 
chosen for the Magnificat and Nunc 
Dimittis were those of Stanford, and 
the anthem was Vittoria’s “Glorious 
in Heaven,” 

The second evening, in Knox United 
Church, a demonstration of hymn sing- 
ing was conducted by W. Davidson 
Thomson. The following church choirs 
took part: Knox, Grace, Greenwood, 
Home Street, King Memorial, St. John’s 
United, St. Andrews, and First Presby- 
terian. The Knox choir sang two an- 
thems, “Sanctus” from “Regina Coeli” 
and “And I Saw Another Angel” by 
Stanford. 

Heinrich Schlusnus, baritone, was 
the guest artist at the opening meeting 


of the Women’s Musical Club on Nov. 
3, in the Fort Garry Hotel. The pro- 
gram, much appreciated by the large 
audience, consisted of works by Schu- 
bert, Schumann, Brahms, Strauss, and 
modern composers. Franz Rupp was 
the accompanist. 

The Winnipeg Symphony, Peter 
Temple, conductor, gave its initial 
program of the season on Nov. 9, to a 
large and enthusiastic audience as- 
sembled in the Playhouse Theatre. 
The program included the Prelude to 
“Meistersinger,” Schubert’s “Unfin- 
ished Symphony,” Sciumann’s “Triau- 
merei,” Rimsky-Korsakoff’s “Schehera- 
zade,” and the Rakoczy March of Ber- 
lioz. 

Lulu Putnik, pianist, and Carrie 
Mahalek, soprano, gave a joint recital 
in the Central Church on Nov. 13. 
Miss Putnik, a pupil of Eva Clare, 
showed admirable musicianship in a 
Chopin group. Mrs. Mahalek delighted 
the audience with a group of Hun- 
garian folk-songs. 

The English Singers of London were 
most cordially welcomed by a capacity 
audience in the second program of the 
Celebrity Concert Series in Central 
Church on Nov. 17. The program in- 
cluded early English motets and mad- 
rigals, sung wh perfection. The con- 
cert was under the local management 
of Fred M. Gee. MARY MONCRIEFF 
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HONOLULU EVENTS GIVEN 





Morning Music Club Opens Season— 
Recitals Applauded 


HONOLULU, Dec. 1.— The Morning 
Music Club of Honolulu held the open- 
ing program of its silver anniversary 
season recently at the residence of 
the Rev. and Mrs. John P. Erdman. 

The program included the aria 
“Pace, pace, mio Dio,” from Verdi’s 
“La Forza del Destino,” sung by Ber- 
nice Adele Ross with a string quartet 
composed of Romania Woolley, Martha 
Cannon, Bessie Bowman and Clare 
Rogers Cleghorn, with Mrs. David L. 
Crawford at the piano; piano solos by 
Mary Louise Love and Peggy Hitch- 
cock; an_ interpretative dance _ to 
Chopin’s Op. 64, No. 2, by Frances 
O’Meara; and a serenade concert by 
the McKinley High School Band, under 
Paul Philip Sanders, with solo by Rob- 
ert Hogan, cornet. The program was 
arranged by Marjory Atherton Hal- 
ford, Marion Dillingham Erdman and 
Leighaa JoHantgen Blessing. 

Officers of the club for 1930 are 
Mrs. Robbins Anderson, president; 
Mrs. Theodore Richards, vice-presi- 
dent; Mrs. Allen Harwell, secretary, 
and Mrs. Robert E. De Merritt, treas- 
urer. 

Elsa Cross, Honolulu pianist, in a 
recital at Dillingham Hall, was accom- 
panied by a “color orchestra” arranged 
by Peggy Hitchcock of Punahou Music 
School and Euclid Watts of the Uni- 
versity of Hawaii. Program notes 
were read from the stage by Una Ap- 
pleby, dramatic director of Punahou 
School. The recital, Mrs. Cross’s first 
public appearance in seven years, was 
under the auspices of the latter school. 

Charles O’Connor, late of the West- 
minster Glee Singers, appeared in a 
recent song recital at Dillingham Hall, 
with Pearl Fishbourne as accompan- 
ist. 

A dance recital was given at Dilling- 
ham Hall recently by Forrest Gar- 
nett and Rudolfe Abel, assisted by 
Helene Fabiano Smith, soprano, with 
Carola Skog at the piano, and Marie 


Fletcher, dancer. The recital was 
sponsored by the Honolulu Junior 
League. CLIFFORD GESSLER 


PLANS BALTIMORE CONCERT 





Johns Hopkins Orchestra Begins Re- 
hearsals Under Wirtz 


BALTIMORE, Dec. 20.— The Johns 
Hopkins Orchestra will again be under 
the leadership of Bart Wirtz, noted 
‘cellist and a member of the faculty of 
the Peabody Institute, during the com- 
ing season. Rehearsals of the orches- 
tra have been begun, and the coming 
season promises to be one of much in- 
terest. 

The orchestra was founded in 1919 
by the late Edwin L. Turnbull, and 
still has twenty of its original mem- 
bers. Its first conductor was Charles 
H. Bochau, also a member of the Pea- 
body faculty, who held the position for 
seven years. Several guest conductors 
of note have made appearances with 
the ensemble. 

The purpose of the orchestra is to 
afford good music for Johns Hopkins 
University, and promotion of musical 
activity in the community. It offers 
excellent opportunity for young mu- 
sicians to acquire orchestral knowl- 
edge. It has a personnel of about 
seyenty players, of which eighteen are 
women. 

During each year since its begin- 
ning the orchestra has presented sev- 
eral public concerts at the War Memo- 
rial, the Maryland Casualty Audi- 
torium and the principal hospitals, to 
which no admission has been charged. 

Edwin L. Turnbull was president of 
the organization until his death, at 
which time the office passed to Philip 
S. Morgan, the present incumbent. 
The orchestra is supported entirely 
through the provisions of Mr. Turn- 
bull’s will. 


Ethel Fox and Allan Jones will give 
their operatic costume recital in Al- 
toona, Pa., on March 12, under the aus- 
pices of the local Community Concert 
Course, and in Trenton, N. J., on 
March 16. 
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SZIGETI PERFORMS 
BACH CONCERTO 


New Arrangement Given 
with New Jersey 
Orchestra 


ORANGE, N. J., Dec. 20.—The New 
Jersey Orchestra, René Pollain, con- 
ductor, gave a concert in the High 
School auditorium on Dec. 1 before a 
large and appreciative audience. The 
local body of sixty-five players was 
augmented by wind instruments from 
the New York Philharmonic. 

The best playing of the evening was 
done in the final number, the Overture 
to Lalo’s “Roi d’Ys.” Other numbers 
were the Franck Symphony and a vio- 
lin version of Bach’s D Minor Piano 
Concerto, played by Joseph Szigeti and 
the orchestra. 

This was the first American per- 
formance of the concerto as a violin 
piece, the composition being well- 
known in its piano version. The work 
will probably remain more popular in 
the latter form; as a violin composi- 
tion it does not compare with the E 
Major Concerto. The soloist gave two 
encores with piano accompaniment. 





Recitals Attract 


La Argentina appeared under the lo- 
cal management of Agnes Miles in the 
High School auditorium before a ca- 
pacity audience on the evening of Nov. 
28. She won much applause by her 
magnetic dancing. Miguel Berdion, 
who assisted at the piano, also played 
several solo numbers. 

Miss Miles’s series this season consists 
of three concerts, two of which are to 
be given later by Harold Bauer and 
Myra Hess, and Maria Jeritza. 

Kathryn Meisle, contralto, assisted 
by Salvatore de Stefano, harpist, gave 
a joint recital under the management 
of Mrs. William S. Nelson at the Hotel 
Suburban on the morning of Dec. 2. 
The large hall was filled to capacity. 
Both artists were at their best and the 
audience was keenly appreciative. So- 
lon Alberti accompanied Miss Meisle. 

PHILIP GORDON 





Ganz Appears as Conductor-Soloist in 
Springfield, Ill. 


SPRINGFIELD, ILL., Dec. 20.—For the 
second consecutive year, Rudolph Ganz 
was conductor-soloist at the concert 
of the Springfield Civic Orchestra in 
the Knights of Columbus Auditorium 
m Dee. 5. Mr. Ganz played the Schu- 
mann Piano Concerto in A Minor, and 
conducted a program of variety and 
charm. Wallace Grieves, regular 
Springfield conductor, led the concerto 
accompaniment. 

Lawrence Tibbett, baritone, appeared 
n the Amateur Music Club Course 
recently, and delighted a packed house 
n the Armory with his versatility and 
1usicianly singing. Stuart Wille was 
he accompanist and piano soloist. 

H. W. C. 





Queens Symphony in Debut Concert 


FLUSHING, N. Y., Dec. 20.—The 
Queens Symphony made its debut in a 
concert in Flushing Armory on the 
evening of Dec. 4. “Queens Festival 
March,” by John de Bueris, the con- 
luctor of the orchestra, opened the 
program, which included works by 
Haydn, Schubert, Carl Busch and Vic- 
tor Herbert. Bessie Zeik, violinist, and 
Thomas Richmond, baritone, were the 
soloists. 
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BOSTON HEARS KRENEK NOVELTY AND 
BRILLIANT RECITALS BY NOTABLES 
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René Pollain, Conductor of the New 
Jersey Orchestra 





ST. PATRICK’S WILL 
GIVE HOLIDAY MUSIC 





Christmas at Cathedral to Be Marked 
by Yon Mass and Other Works 

The music for Christmas and New 
Year’s eve at St. Patrick’s Cathedral, 
Pietro Yon, organist and musical di- 
rector, promises again to be a model 
for Roman Catholic churches through- 
out the country. 

Impressive Advent services lead up 
to this great Christian event. The 
large choir has been thoroughly trained 
by the choirmaster, the Rev. G. I. Ros- 
tagno. 

For Christmas Eve, midnight solemn 
High Mass, Mr. Yon’s “Missa Pasto- 
cale,” his ever-popular “Gesu Bam- 
bino,” and Christmas carols for organ 
and oboe, the latter played by Bruno 
Labate, are featured. 

For the Christmas Pontifical Mass, 
celebrated by Cardinal Archbishop 
Hayes, Mr. Yon’s “Missa Melodica” 
will be given with orchestra, organ 
and the usual soloists and chorus. Mr. 
Yon will conduct and Robert Elmore 
will officiate at the organ. 

The music for Pontificial Vespers, 
with the Cardinal as celebrant, in- 
cludes Kathe’s “Jesu Redemptor,” and 
Witt’s “Alma Redemptoris.” 

The New Year’s Eve service will 
have Mr. Yon’s “Miserere” and “Te 
Deum” (male voices) and Dubois’s 
“Tantum Ergo.” Organ compositions 
by Guilmant, Ravanello, Handel, Gi- 
gout, Renzi, Yon, Bach, de la Tombelle, 
Marthy and Bossi will be played. 


KRAFT HEARD WIDELY 





Tenor Makes Successful Appearances in 
Three States 


Arthur Kraft, tenor, has returned to 
New York after a successful tour, hav- 
ing sung in Pittsburgh, Philadelphia 
and Rock Hill, S. C. In Pittsburgh he 
was soloist in the American premiere of 
Arthur Piechler’s oratorio, “Sursum 
Corda,” given by the Mendelssohn 
Choir; he sang in Parker’s “Hora No- 
vissima” in Philadelphia and _ in 
“Faust” at Winthrop College in Rock 
Hill. 

During December Mr. Kraft was en- 
gaged to sing in Bach’s “Christmas 
Oratorio” in Flushing, L. I., and ap- 
pear in a joint recital with Norman 
Jolliffe in Larchmont. He was also en- 
gaged to give a recital in Albany, N. 
Y., and to be soloist in a “Messiah” 
performance in Johnstown, N. Y. 


OSTON, Dec. 20.—Since Serge 
Koussevitzky was confined to his 
home with a cold, Richard Burgin, 
concertmaster and assistant conductor 
of the orchestra, conducted four con- 
certs of the Boston Symphony during 
the last week—one in the Cambridge 
series on Dec. 11; the pair at Sym- 
phony Hall on Dec. 12 and 13; and 
one in the Monday series on Dec. 15. 
At the concerts of Friday and Satur- 
day Mr. Burgin introduced as novelty 
Krenek’s Little Symphony, a work con- 
ceived in miniature, which omits violas 
and ’cellos and substitutes two man- 
dolins, two banjos and a guitar in its 
scoring. Mr. Burgin obtained excel- 
lent balance between his bowed and 
his plucked strings by reducing the 
number of violins and doublebasses. 

Mr. Burgin also gave an eloquent 
reading of Sibelius’s First Symphony. 
He at one time was concertmaster of 
the orchestra at Helsingfors, and knows 
Sibelius intimately. Thus his reading of 
the symphony had the true ring of au- 
thenticity. His work at these four 
concerts was virile and energetic. 

At the Friday and Saturday concerts 
Bruce Simonds played Mozart’s Piano 
Concerto in A Major, and at the Mon- 
day concert Anton Witek, a former 
concertmaster of the orchestra, played 
Mozart’s Violin Concerto No. 5 in A 
Major. 


People’s Symphony Again 

The principal numbers on the pro 
gram of the People’s Symphony, 
Thompson Stone, conductor, Dec. 7, 
were Mozart’s G Minor Symphony; 
three excerpts from Mendelssohn’s 
“Midsummer Night’s Dream” music; 
Goldmark’s “Sakuntala” Overture; and 
Grieg’s Piano Concerto, with Heinrich 
Gebhard as soloist, again endearing 
himself to Boston concertgoers. 

On Dec. 14 William Dodge, the con- 
certmaster, led the orchestra in Tchai- 
kovsky’s Fourth Symphony, the Polo- 
vetzian Dances from Borodin’s “Prince 
Igor’; throughthe closing scene of 
Wagner’s “Tristan and Isolde,” with 
Frances Foskette as soloist, and Wag- 
ner’s “Rienzi” Overture. An ambitious 
program, played in spirited manner. 
Mr. Dodge has a decided flair for con- 
ducting; Miss Foskette gave pleasure 
in the Wagnerian scene. 


Flute Club Gives Novelties 


On Sunday afternoon the Flute Play- 
ers’ Club, Georges Laurent, director, 
gave the first of the season’s concerts 
at the galleries of the Boston Art Club. 
This concert brought three quartets of 
Christian Bach for flute and strings, 
Roussel’s trio for flute, viola and ’cello, 
a Divertissement by Tansman for piano 
and strings. Messrs. Laurent, flute; 
Eleus, violin; Lefranc, viola; Zighera, 
‘cello, and Sanroma, piano, all but the 
latter from the Boston Symphony, were 
the players. 

Other concerts of the period included 
a second appearance of the Don Cos- 
sacks, Symphony Hall, Dec. 8, repeat- 
ing the success of the earlier perform- 
ance; the concert of the English Sing- 
ers, Symphony Hall, Dec. 14, bring- 
ing inimitably sung Christmas carols 
and other old English works; a con- 
cert by the Stradivarius String Quar 
tet, at the Fogg Art Museum, Harvard 
University, Dec. 12, in Beethoven’s Op. 
18, No. 5, Glazounoff’s in A Minor, and 
a MS. Prelude by Emanuel Moor. 

George Copeland was heard in piano 
programs including modern French and 
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Spanish works, on Dec. 4 im Jordan 
Hall and Dec. 5 im Paime Ball, Cam- 
bridge. Myra Hess played im Jordan 
Hall, Dec. 6, and at Welleskey College, 
Dec. 10, the same program of Franck, 
Bach, Brahms and (Chopin FP rutz 
Kreisler gave his second recital) of the 
season in Symphony Halll, Dec. T, again 
to a sold-out house. Jam Smmeteriiim, for 
his second recital (Jordam Halll, Dec. 
13) played an all-Chopim program dis- 
criminately. 
Many Recitals Given 

On Dec. 14 at Symphony Halll, Wal- 
ter Gieseking played a program that 
contained two novelties, a mw somata 
of Castelnuovo-Tedesco and Tamsonan’s 
“Sonatine Tramsatlantiqns.”” Alexan- 
der Kipnis, bass of the Chicage Op- 
era, in Symphony Halll om Dec. 16 sang 
airs from Mozart and Momssergsky, 
German Lieder and Russiam fillk-somes. 
Dusolina Giannini, soprama, charmed att 


the Statler Hotel, Dec. 17, witth airs 
from Handel, Mozart and Verdi and 
many song's. 

On Dec. 2, Maxim Karolik, temor 


gave a recital of Russian, French and 
Italian songs, sung im Gramaitic style. 
A feature of the program of James R 
Houghton, local haritene, was the ex- 
ceeding y intelligent and musical sing 


ing of Brahms’s “Vier emste Ge 
singe” and songs hy Schubert amd mod 
ern Germans, al] for the first time im 
Boston. 

On Dec. 9 at the Repertory Theaiire 
a program of “Old Som Pictwres” was 
given by Misses Walkr and Maco 
nochie, English simgers, im costume 
and against backgrounds surgesting 
the atmosphere of the swnes. Om tlhe 
same evening Klaus Goetze, 2 young 
Pianist with a serviceable techmique 
played a taxing program at Jordan 
Hall. Jordan Hall also browgit sue- 


cessful recitals by Isabel Premch, so- 
prano, Dec. 2; Lowise Seymour, pian- 
ist, Dec. 3; Maurime Palmer, conitral- 
to, Dec. 8, and Virgimia Warrem, so 


prano, Dec. 10. 


Aura» H. Wrvem 

Work by Jarecki Beard im Paris 
Concert of Polish Musik 

Paris, Dec. 15—A work tiie 


Polish composer, Tadewsz Jarecki, whe 
has been resident for some years im 
America—his “Calkins Poems,” Op. 28 
—had its first hearimg im Paris on 
Nov. 20 at the concert givem by the 
Association des Jeunes Musiciems Pb- 
lonais. The soloist, Mone Louise 
Liewellyn Jarecka, whose Duropean 
tour is under the sponsorship of the 
Polish Committee on Artistic Relations, 
sang also a group of songs by Szwman- 


owski and Morawski. The program 
included the first performame of 
Gregor Fitelberg’s Strimg Quariet, 


played by the Krettly Quartet. 
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Song for Baritone and Onchestr: 
OUT OF THE ROLLING OCEAN 


Poem by Wak Whiten 
(Score end Parts for Rei] 
Edition for Baritone with Piano 
Accormpariitnenrt 
G. Ricordi & Ca. 
14 East 43rd Street New York 
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subtle Barnaba. The remainder of the 
cast included Messrs. Gandolfi, Paltri- 
nieri, D’Angelo and Gabor. The Ballet 
of the Hours had its accustomed and 
well-merited triumph. Tullio Serafin 
conducted. H. 


“Cavalleria Rusticana” with Jeritza 


Maria Jeritza was the Santuzza of 
the season’s first “Cavalleria Rusti- 
cana” sung on the evening of Dec. 8, 
with “Pagliacci.” Others were Ina 
Bourskaya as Lola, Armand Tokatyan 
as Turiddu, Mario Basiola as Alfio and 
Philine Falco as Lucia. Mr. Bellezza 
conducted. 

Mr. Tokatyan sang his Siciliana very 
beautifully and rendered admirable as- 
sistance in the duet with Mme. Jeritza. 
Mr. Basiola did all that can be done 
with opera’s most thankless role. J. 


“Siegfried” Returns 

“Siegfried,” was presented for the 
first time this season on the evening 
of Dec. 11. 

Rudolf Laubenthal was heroic in 
voice and physique as Siegfried and 
Friedrich Schorr sonorously god-like 
as Wotan. George Meader was admir- 
able as Mime, and praise can be given 
Gustav Schiitzendorf as Alberich. Wil- 
liam Gustafson, as Fafner, Karin Bran- 
zell as Erda, and Editha Fleischer, as 
the Forest Bird were all excellent. Ger- 
trude Kappel was a movingly lyrical 
Briinnhilde. Ernst Lert, stage director 
of this performance, is to be warmly 
commended. Artur Bodanzky conduct- 
ed the opera con amore and was warm- 
ly applauded as were the leading mem- 
bers of the cast. E. 


Fleischer as Mimi 


Editha Fleischer singing Mimi for 
the first time in New York was the 
news of the Saturday evening perform- 
ance of Dec. 6. It was a very good 
Mimi, too, that this soprano presented, 
one noteworthy for its thoroughly musi- 
cal quality. It lacked, however the real 
Italian slancio without which it does not 
sound authentic. Santa Biondo was a 
charming Musetta. 

Mr. Martinelli was a sonorous Rodol- 
fo, Mr. Scotti the best Marcello im- 
aginable, while Mr. Rothier as Colline 
and Mr. Cehanovsky as Schaunard were 
capable. Mr. Bellezza gave a good 
reading of the score. A. 


“Carmen” Re-enters 


“Carmen” had its first hearing of the 
season on the evening of Dec. 12, with 
Mme. Jeritza in the name-part, Mr. 
Martinelli as Don José, Mr. Pinza as 
Escamillo and Mme. Mario as Micaela. 
The lesser roles were filled by Messrs. 
Picco, Bada, D’Angelo and Cehanovsky, 
and Mmes. Doninelli and Flexer. 

Mme. Jeritza was best in the first 
act, some new “business” adding great- 
ly to her characterization, and the 
elimination of other points being an 
improvement. She sang particularly 
well throughout the opera. Mr. Marti- 
nelli, too, was in excellent voice and 
gave an even and well-considered per- 
formance. 

Mr. Pinza’s Escamillo, easily the best 
in this house since Plancon sang it, 
was a bit of perfection in every respect, 
vocally and histrionically. Mme. Mario 
did her part well and sang the Prayer 
with lovely tone, winning a salvo of 
applause. Of the lesser roles honors 
go to Mr. Cehanovsky in the small part 
of Moralés. One would like to boar 
him in a role of greater calibre if he 
ean sing as he did at this performance. 
Mr. Hasselmans conducted. H, 


Sunday Night Concert 


At the Sunday Night Concert of Dec. 
7, nine stars were heard, and Wilfred 
Pelletier conducted the orchestra in 
operatic and symphonic works. Benia- 
mino Gigli was the featured soloist, 
and the no-encore rule was relaxed to 
permit him to sing encores to the arias 
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from “Andrea Chenier” and Ernani. 
Other members of the organization 
heard included Aida Doninelli, Philine 
Falco, Mario Basiola, Giordano Paltri- 
nieri, Léon Rothier, Santa Biondo, 
Gladys Swarthout and Joseph Mac- 
pherson. N. 


Sunday Night Concert 


The Don Cossack Chorus, Serge 
Jaroff, conductor, was the feature of 
all-Russian program at the Sunday 
Night Concert on Dec. 14. Wilfred Pel- 
letier conducted the “Russian Easter” 
of Rimsky-Korsakoff and other num- 
bers. 

Mr. Cehanovsky sang an aria from 
“Pique Dame” and Miss Belkin one 
from “Coq d’Or.” Mme. Petrova, Mr. 
Tedesco, Mme. Sabanieeva, Mme. Guil- 
ford were heard in excerpts from well- 
known Russian operas and songs by 
Russian composers. J. 


PAVLOWA TO RETURN 








Russian Danseuse to Make Tour with 
Her Company Next Fall 


Anna Pavlowa, noted Russian dan- 
seuse, who has been absent from this 
country for the past six years, will re- 
turn here for an extended tour next 
Fall, according to a cable recently re- 
ceived from the artist in London. 

George Engles, managing director of 
the NBC Artists Service, under whose 
auspices Mme. Pavlowa will revisit the 
United States, states that the tour will 
open in New York next October and 
cover about seventy-five cities. 

Escudero, a Spanish dancer who was 
formerly La Argentina’s partner in 
Paris, is expected to be a member of 
the company. Mr. Engles said that 
Mme. Pavlowa intends to depart some- 
what from the traditional ballet for- 
merly associated with her, making more 
personal appearances on the stage and 
presenting more individual dances and 
divertissements. 

Mme. Pavlowa’s last previous visit to 
the United States was during the sea- 
son of 1924-25. Since that time she 
has toured extensively in Europe, Aus- 
tralia, South Africa and the Orient. 
At present she is making a long tour 
of the British Isles. 





Bernardino Molinari Arrives to Conduct 
American Orchestras 


Bernardino Molinari, conductor at the 
Augusteum in Rome, arrived on the 
Conte Grande on Dec. 20, for guest- 
engagements with American orchestras. 
He will fill his first engagement with 
the Pittsburgh Symphony on Dec. 28, 
and then conduct six concerts with the 
Detroit Symphony between Dec. 29 and 
Jan. 18. On Jan. 19, Mr. Molinari takes 
the leadership of the New York Phil- 
harmonic-Symphony which he will con- 
duct until Feb. 22. Mrs. Molinari ac- 
companies her husband. 


Leopold Gives Lecture-Recital in Ohio 
Northern University 


Ralph Leopold, pianist, gave a lec- 
ture-recital in Ohio Northern Univer- 
sity at Ada, Ohio, on Nov. 20, playing 
works by Bach-Rummel, Scarlatti, 
Mendelssohn, Chopin and others, and a 
group of his own transcriptions for 
piano of works by Wagner and the 
Strauss “Rosenkavalier” waltzes. 





Parker’s “Dream of Mary” Given by 
Choir Under Walter Henry Hall 


The choir of the church of Saint Mat- 
thew and Saint Timothy, under Walter 
Henry Hall, on Dec. 14 gave Parker’s 
“Dream of Mary” as the second pro- 
gram in the series of musical services 
held on the second Sunday evening of 
each month. Sydney Thompson, reader, 
assisted. 





Concerts and Recitals 





(Continued from page 25) 
Hans Barth, Pianist 


Hans Barth again demonstrated the 
capacities of his quarter-tone piano in 
Carnegie Hall on the afternoon of Dec. 
13, when he led up to it, as is his cus- 
tom, by first playing a group of early 
music on a harpsichord and then a 
group written for the piano on a mod- 
ern concert grand. 

Mr. Barth showed a skillful com- 
mand of the harpsichord in his playing 
of pieces by Corelli, Rameau, Haydn 
and Gossec and revealed a very fluent 
piano technic and sensitiveness of touch 
in. works by Brahms, Chopin and him- 
self. When he came to the «quarter- 
tone instrument, which is really one 
grand piano on top of another, with 
two keyboards resulting, one a quarter 
of a tone above the other, he offered a 
Prelude by George Gershwin, which he 
and the composer had rewritten for the 
new instrument, and two compositions 
of his own, “Spirit of Dawn” and 
“Shadows of a Spanish Dancer,” also, 
as encore, his own “North Wind.” L. 


Yale Glee Club 


The Yale Glee Club, Marshall Bar- 
tholomew, conductor, gave its annual 
New York concert in Carnegie Hall 
on the evening of Dec. 13. 

The program consisted of a widely 
diverse collection of numbers, ranging 
from Vittoria to a Gilbert and Sullivan 
finale. Lancelot P. Ross, tenor, was 
soloist. 

Mr. Bartholomew’s forces sang with 
spirit and the wholesome, full tone char- 
acteristic of assemblies of this sort. If 
there was some lack in finesse of shad- 
ing, it was amply compensated for by 
technical accuracy. Vittoria’s “Ave 
Maria” was beautifully given, as were 
French carols and arrangements by the 
conductor of Plantation melodies.  T. 
W. Aldrich was accompanist. 


New York Simfonietta 


The New York Simfonietta, a new 
chamber organization of eighteen mem- 
bers under the baton of Quinto Maga- 
nini, made its first appearance in the 
Roerich Museum on the evening of 
Dec. 13. 

The program contained two of Mr. 
Maganini’s compositions, “La Rumba,” 
a Cuban rhapsody, and “An Ornitho- 
logical Suite,” which has bird-calls of 
various sorts and variations on “Listen 
to the Mocking Bird” running through 
it. Josquin Després’s “Musica Sacra” 
was played. Debussy’s “Petite Suite” 
and Haydn’s “Surprise” Symphony 
were also on the program. Max Pol- 
likoff played solos hy Wieniawski, Tar- 
tini and Ravel. The work of the or- 
ganization was interesting and shows 
much promise. It should be most wel- 
come in making possible the hearing 
of music such as was given at this con- 
cert. N. 


People’s Chorus 


The People’s Chorus, which L. Cami- 
lieri conducts, had the assistance of 
Percy Grainger at its concert in Car- 
negie Hall on the afternoon of Dec. 14. 

This concert was in the nature 
of a Christmas celebration and choral 
works for mixed voices as well as male 
and female voices separately, made up 
the vocal part of the program. 

Mr. Grainger was accorded an ova- 
tion for his playing of numbers by 
Brahms and Chopin and particularly 
for compositions of his own which he 
gave as encores. His transcription of 
“The Hunter in His Career” was espe- 
cially well received. Morris W. Wat- 
kins was at the piano in certain num- 
bers. This is the sixteenth year of the 
Seren, which now numbers well oe 


New York Chamber Music Society 


The third of the season’s concerts 
of the New York Chamber Music So- 
ciety, Carolyn Beebe, founder and con- 





Anna Hamlin, Soprano, Recently Heard 
in a Varied Song Recital at the Bar- 
bizon-Plaza 


ductor, was given in the ballroom of 
the Hotel Plaza on the evening of Dec. 
14. Assisting were Percy Grainger 
and Merle Robinson, pianists; Ella 
Grainger, percussion; Harry Glantz, 
trumpet, and Simon Kovar, bassoon. 

The program included a Bach Con- 
certo in D Minor for three claviers 
and strings, a Trio in E Flat by Mo- 
zart for piano, clarinet and _ viola, 
Pierné’s “Pastorale Variée”; Grainger’s 
“Spoon River” and what Mr. Grainger 
calls a “Ramble” on Bach’s “Sheep May 
Safely Graze.” 

In the Concerto the soloists were Miss 
Beebe, Mr. Robertson and Mr. Grain- 
ger, whose ensemble was notable. Mr. 
Grainger’s two numbers made an ex- 
cellent impression and were received 
with much applause. The Mozart Trio, 
an unusual combination of instruments, 
proved interesting; and the Pierné 
number was well given. N. 


Sophia Delza, Dancer 


Sophia Delza, dancer, made an aus- 
picious debut in New York in the Guild 
Theatre on the evening of Dec. 14, with 
Alexander Semmler playing the ac- 
companiments at the piano. 

Miss Delza displayed that quality 
in her work without which all dancing 
is dull and profitless, namely, person- 
ality. Her technique leans more to the 
“interpretative” than to more formal 
choregraphic art and taking this as a 
hypothesis she proclaimed her inten- 
tions well and to the delight of an 
interested audience. 

Some of her best numbers were an 
Egyptian Invocation to music by Scott, 
a humorous number, “Wolsies’ Wilde” 
to music by Byrd. Besides Mr. Semm- 
ler, Ruby Greene sang “Go Down, 
Moses” with Miss Delza’s Negro Spiri- 
tual, and Gertrude Karlan played some- 
thing called a “Daf” for “Eastern 
Beggar’s Prayer.” J. 


Florence Austral and John Amadio 
Return from European Tour 


Florence Austral, soprano, and her 
husband, John Amadio, flutist, returned 
on the Leviathan on Dec. 22. Miss Aus- 
tral made appearances in Wagnerian 
roles at the Berlin Staatsoper, and has 
a contract for further appearances 
there next season. Before returning to 
Europe Miss Austral will be heard in 
forty-two concerts in America, in about 
half of which she will be assisted by 
Mr. Amadio. 





Mme. Aksarova and Kourganoff to Give 
Joint Recital 


Valentina Aksarova, Russian _ so- 
prano, will be heard in the Town Hal! 
on the afternoon of Jan. 6 in a joint 
program of operatic duets with Alex- 
ander Kourganoff, guest artist last 
year with the Philadelphia Grand Op 
era Company. 
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Pupils of Florence Turner Maley 
Heard in Radio Programs 


A number of the advanced pupils 
of Florence Turner Maley have been 
heard regularly over the radio. Among 
them are Ena Halder, WBBC station, 
every Sunday at 8:15, and Regina Izan, 
in a program of Russian songs over 
station WMSG, Fridays in December. 
William Foot won the Atwater Kent 
contest in Schoharie and Delaware 
counties. 

Other students of this teacher re- 
cently heard were Gladys Hartman, 
Ena Halder and Maichel Romano, in 
a concert at Hubbell Auditorium, Stein- 
way Hall, with Mrs. Maley at the 
piano; Gladys Nolf and Minna Dietch, 
at the Hunt’s Point Church; John 
Chase and Mr. Romano, in Old John 
Street Church, New York; Jack Dixon, 
in a song recital at the home of Wil- 
liam Holwill in Brooklyn; Anita Ber- 
nie, Mr. Dixon, Eva Smith and Charles 
Hoover, in leading parts in “The Gar- 
den of the Shah,” and Norman Curtis, 
who has a role in “Girl Crazy,” now 
playing in New York. 





Pupils of Claude Warford Make Many 
Appearances 


December engagements of pupils of 
Claude Warford were as follows: Al- 
lan Jones, tenor, in New York, St. Louis 
and Hartford; William Hain, tenor, 
over WABC; Barry Devine, baritone, 
over NBC; Blanche Mauclair, soprano, 
over WNYC; and Stanwood Dobbins, 
tenor, and Edgar Laughlin, baritone, 
with the Little Theatre Opera in “Or- 
pheus.” 

Alice Atkins, soprano, was heard in 
a concert in Orange, N. J., with Wil- 
liam Durieux, ’cellist; Henry August- 
son, bass, soloist with orchestra in Cha- 
tham, N. J.; Dorothy Howland, so- 
prano, as soloist for NF WC at Totten- 
ville, S. I.; and Jane Flynn, soprano, 
in a concert in Orange, N. J. 





Pupils of Gunn School Heard in Recitals 


CHICAGO, Dec. 20.—A number of pu- 
pils of the Gunn School of Music and 
Dramatic Art have been heard re- 
cently. Gwendolyn Bluestone, eight- 
year-old pupil of Sara Leves, gave a 
recital of piano compositions on Nov. 
16, assisted by Morris Goldman, violin- 
ist, pupil of Amy Neill. Miss Bluestone 
played Beethoven’s Sonata Op. 49 No. 
2, short pieces by Bach and Grieg, and 
“Seven Musical Travelogues” by 
Thompson. Mr. Goldman gave two 
Kreisler transcriptions. A large audi- 
ence was in attendance. 

Henri Koral Hayza, of the faculty, 
presented three talented pupils in a vio- 
lin recital on Nov. 23. Those taking 
part in a program of standard compo- 
sitions were Eugene Kilinski, Sam 
Czuba and Herman Kumbera. 

A recital of junior pupils of Bernice 
Jacobson, Mollie Opper, Donald Cobb 
and Lela Gore of the piano depart- 
ment was given on Nov. 30. 





Wilhelm Bachaus, celebrated German 
pianist, is making a recital tour in 
Australia with great success. 
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Recital Series Inaugurated at the La 
Forge-Berimen Studios 


Frank La Forge and Ernesto Bert- 
men presented a group of their artist 
pupils in the first of the season’s studio 
recitals, on Dec. 9. Phoebe Hall, a 
pianist of fine attainments, opened the 
program and gave interesting readings 
of compositions by Debussy, Rachman- 
inoff and Lesihetizky. Hazel Arth, con- 
tralto, sang ja miscellaneous group de- 
lightfully, assisted by Phil Evans at 
the piano. 

Following Miss Arth, Lorna Doone 
and Virginia Dare Williamson, sang 
a group of Juets. Katherine Philbrick 
next played a group of moderns, of 
which school she is a particularly able 
interpreter. 

Kathryn Newman, coloratura, sang 
brilliantly “Qui la voce” from Bellini’s 
“Puritani.” Harold Dart, pianist, 
played three Country Dances by Bee- 
thoven with fire and a rich tone. The 
program was concluded by Harrington 
van Hoesen, baritone, with Mr. La 
Forge at the piano. Mr. van Hoesen 
sang with artistry Strauss’s “Heim- 
liche Aufforderung” and songs in En- 
glish. Encores were added by each of 
the performers. 

The weekly La Forge-Berimen Musi- 
cale over WEAF on Dec. 11 brought 
before the microphone Hazel Arth, con- 
tralto, winner of the second Atwater 
Kent radio contest, and Lottie Roessler, 
pianist. Miss Arth’s rich voice was 
heard in two arias and a group of En- 
glish songs. Miss Roessler confined her 
playing to the works of Chopin and 
proved an able interpreter of this 
master. Phil Evans was at the piano 
for Miss Arth. 

The radio musicale on the previous 
Thursday was given by the Misses 
Williamson, Miss Hall, and Mr. Evans. 

Emma Otero, soprano, and Harring- 
ton van Hoesen, baritone, were heard 
in joint recital in Brooklyn on Friday 
evening, Dec. 5. Mr. La Forge, their 
teacher, was at the piano. The duets 
at the conclusion of the program were 
especially effective. Many encores were 
demanded. 





Berimen to Teach Diction in Foreign 
Languages 


Ernesto Berimen, noted pianist and 
teacher, closed a series of six lectures 
on piano technique and interpretation at 
the La Forge Bertimen Studios on 
Dec. 10. 

Mr. Bertimen has inaugurated a class 
in harmony and phonetics for vocal 
students at the studios. He will teach 
diction in the Spanish, German and 
Italian languages. 





Master Institute Students Perform 


Senior students of the Master Insti- 
tute of Roerich Museum who appeared 
in recital on Dec. 5 included Mischa 
Ashenbaum and Louis Fox, violinists; 
Stuart Moore, ’cellist; Adele Scadron 
and Gerrit Kraber, of the vocal depart- 


ment; Ruth O’Shaughnessy, Lorraine 
Smith, Herbert Berman, Malcolm 
Coney, Gareth Anderson, Leontine 


Hirsch Meyers, Julius Manney, Elsa 
Cabrera, Harold Trauman and Russel 
Golden, pianists. 

The young artists are pupils of Marie 
Caslova, Percy Such, Hubert Linscott, 
Victor Andoga, Sina Lichtmann, Esther 
Lichtmann and Maurice Lichtmann. In 
their performances a consistently fine 
standard of musicianship was revealed. 





Two Alberti Artists Heard in Recitals 


Solon Alberti presented his pupil, 
Nita Alberti, soprano, in recital at Cen- 
tral Church, New York, on Dec. 10, 
when the singer delighted a large au- 
dience in a program of Italian, French, 
German pos English songs. The final 
group comprised Mr.;Alberti’s “Soli- 


tude,” “The Hour, ” “Sleep, My Lady,” 
and “God's Plan.” 

At the Alberti studios, Madge Cow- 
den, coloratura soprano, gave a recital 
on Dec. 14. In the Bell Song from 
“Lakmé” and diversified song groups, 
Miss Cowden disclosed a voice of great 
purity and flexibility and notable inter- 
pretative gifts. 





Alberini Artists Fill Engagements 


Artist-pupils of Alessandro Alberini 
who have been busy with concert ap- 
pearances include Nicholas Vasilieff, 
tenor, who was heard in recitals in the 
Mosque Temple in Pittsburgh on Nov. 
24 and 25. 

Mr. Vasilieff was heard in the City 
Auditorium in Springfield, Mass., on 
Nov. 28 and 29, and on the following 
day as soloist with the Russian Cathe- 
dral Choir. He sang at the Automobile 
Show in the Armory in Newark, N. J., 
on Dec, 1, 2 and 3, and for the Teachers’ 
Association in Jamaica, L. I., on Dec. 
8, 9 and 10. On Dec. 12 and 13, Mr. 
Vasilieff filled concert engagements in 
Worcester, Mass. He will be heard 
again on the Operatic Concert Hour 
over WEAF on Dec. 28. 

Edith Klein, soprano, sang at a meet- 
ing of the Washington Heights chapter 
of “Ivirah,” of the Jewish Educational 
Society, on Dec. 18. Miss Klein was 
heard over WPCH on Dec. 4. 

Ilene Daye has been heard over 
WMCA on Friday afternoons in the 
Recital Hour. 

Another professional pupil of Mr. 
Alberini, Mrs. Allen Thompson Rabe, 
of Raleigh, N. C., appeared with much 
success in a recital at Duke University 
recently. 





Pupils of Mme. Gardini to Present 
Composer’s Songs 


Two artist-pupils of Mme. Berta 
Gerster Gardini of the Etelka Gerster 
School of Singing have been chosen by 
Margaret McClure-Stitt, to sing her 
songs at concerts given by the music 
department of the Art Centre. Lydia 
Dozier, coloratura soprano, was chosen 
for the Cincinnati concert and Verna 
Carega, mezzo-soprano, for the New 
York concert. 





Pupil of Meta Schumann Heard in 
Musicale 


Anna Steck, coloratura soprano, a 
pupil of Meta Schumann, sang the aria 
“Io son Titania,” from “Mignon,” by 
Thomas, and a group of Brahms songs 
before the German Scientific Society at 
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the Great Northern Hotel on Dec. 4. 
Miss Schumann was at the piano for 
these works. 


Artists from Estelle Liebling Studios 
Are Heard Widely 


Singers studying with Estelle Lieb- 
ling have appeared in many important 
engagements recently. Anne Roselle, 
soprano, was soloist with the Rubin- 
stein Choral Society at the Hotel Plaza 
on Dec. 9. Shortly after this concert 
Miss Roselle sailed for Europe to make 
four appearances with the Opéra Com- 
ique in Paris. 

Beatrice Belkin, coloratura soprano 
of the Metropolitan Opera, sang for 
the Kiwanis Club of Scranton, Pa., on 
Dec. 17. 

Mae Haft, dramatic soprano, made 
a successful recital debut in the Guild 
Theatre, on Nov. 30. Sue Read, so- 
prano, was the soloist on Collier’s Hour 
over WJZ on Nov. 23. Celia Branz, con- 
tralto, was heard at a concert of the 
Reading Musical Foundation in Read- 
ing, Pa., on Dec. 14. 

Valentina Aksarova, Russian _ so- 
prano, gave a recital in Boston on Dec. 
17. Dorothy Miller, Helen Bada and 
Celia Branz have been engaged as a 
trio to sing at the Inaugural Ball at 
Scranton, Pa., on Jan. 7. 

Mary Craig, soprano, was the solo- 
ist for the Von Weber Jubilee Cantata 
on Nov. 23 at Poughkeepsie, N. Y., 
and with the Flushing Choral Club, 
Flushing, L. I., on Dec. 6. 

Antoinette LaForge, soprano, sang 
in the octet featured at the Paramount 
Theatre, recently. Patricia O’Connell, 
soprano of th Little Theatre Opera 
Company, was heard at the Dutch 
Treat Club on Dec. 2 








Walter Leary’s Pupils Heard in 
Musicale 


The first of several contemplated 
musicales by pupils of Walter Leary 
was given at his studio on Dec. 14. 
Those taking part were Alice Smith 
and Anna Buhr, sopranos, and Jerome 
Leary, bass. A _ diversified program 
was presented. Miss Buhr and Mr. 
Leary broadcast regularly over station 
WLWL. There were also piano num- 
bers played by Esther Bach. A large 
number of guests applauded the stu- 
dents cordially. 





Morris W. Watkins, who has been as- 
sistant conductor of the Yale Glee Club 
during the last four years, has been ap- 
pointed assistant conductor of the Peo- 
ple’s Chorus of New York, under Lo- 
renzo Camilieri. 
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Stock Presents Notable 
Concerts by Home 
Orchestra 


CHICAGO, Dec. 20.—The first Chicago 
performance of Howard MHanson’s 
“Nordic” Symphony was a feature of 
the Chicago Symphony Orchestra con- 
certs of Dec. 12 and 13. The program: 


Concerto, No. 6, for string orchestra. . Bach 
“Nordic” Symphony, No. 1 in E Minor, 
GO Masia se hs wares oe Chee d> és Hanson 
First Performance in Chicago 
Second Suite from “Daphnis and 


SEE Wa 6th bs bed 51 54 6A Shaeh es avel 
“Till Eulenspiegel’s Merry Pranks” 

UP MEGA OES o cia. coocneé trauss 

Symphonic Waltz, Op. 8..........-- Stock 


Mr. Hanson’s interesting work is not 
without traces of youthfulness (it was 
written in the composer’s twenty- 
second year), but such shortcomings 
as were apparent might easily be 
overlooked in favor of its vigor, its 
sincerity, and—rare quality in a con- 
temporary—its unashamed lyricism. It 
is certainly one of the best American 
works yet to appear on Mr. Stock’s 
programs. The public was cordial at 
both concerts, and critical approval was 
unanimous. 

The lower strings gave an inspiriting 
performance of Bach’s Sixth Branden- 
burg Concerto. The Ravel music is 
always delightful to hear, though there 
were moments when more attention to 
tone quality would have made clearer 
the composer’s idea. “Till Eulen- 
spiegel” is one of Mr. Stock’s favorites, 
and the orchestra responded to his 
enthusiasm with the most brilliant 
playing of the program. The con- 
ductor’s Symphonic Waltz is not a 
novelty, but the composer’s modesty 
has prevented undue familiarity with a 
piece which has infectious gayety and 
expert command of orchestral resource 
to recommend it. 


Mischakoff Is Soloist 


Mischa Mischakoff made his first 
appearance as soloist at these concerts 


since becoming concertmaster of the 
orchestra, on Dec. 5 and 6. The pro- 
gram: 

Overture to the “Firework Music”. . Handel 

Arranged by Hamilton Harty 
“A Faust Symphony”.............. Liszt 
Concerto for Violin, D major, Op. 77. Brahms 
Mr. Mischakoff 

The new concertmaster gave an ad- 
mirable account of the concerto which 
most violinists approach in fear and 
trembling. If not completely faultless, 
technically, it was animated by a fine 
spirit of objectivity, and profited from 
a notably pure tone. 

It was interesting to hear Liszt’s 
symphonic version of the Faust legend, 
if for no other reason than to run 
down all the Wagnerian leit-motifs that 
appear therein. Even one to whom this 
was no surprise, was amazed at the 
actual demonstration of what the 
mighty Richard owed his father-in-law. 
As a significant musical document, 
however, Liszt’s “Faust” has paled into 
an impotent and sometimes rather 
ridiculous wraith. 


Martha Baird Heard 


Martha Baird, pianist, made her first 
appearance with the Chicago Sym- 
phony at the Tuesday concert of Dec. 
9. The program: 


Overture to “Anacreon”......... Cherubini 
Symphony in B Flat Major, Op. 20. Chausson 


SPREE WE 2 pnendeteks aaard ceee Honegger 
Concerto for Piano in D Minor....Mozart 
Miss Baird 
Dances from “Prince Igor”....... Borodin 


Miss Baird’s technique encompassed 
the difficulties of the Mozart concerto in 
competent fashion. Her choice of the 
Beethoven cadenzas was not a felicitous 
one. 

Mr. Stock gave a glowing account of 
the lovely Chausson work, beside which 
Honegger’s mechanistic music paled 
into insignificance. For no very good 
reason, Cherubini’s forgotten overture 
opened the program, but the orchestra 
provided good reason for closing it 
with the Borodin excerpt. 

ALBERT GOLDBERG 





Topsy-Turvy America 
Shown in New Rathaus 
Opera 


ERLIN, Dec. 10.—The climax 

to date of fanciful represen- 
tation of the life of America was 
reached when Karol Rathaus’s 
four-act opera, “Fremde Erde” 
(Foreign Soil) was given its 
premiere at the Staatsoper Unter 
den Linden tonight under Erich 
Kleiber’s baton against fantastic 
backgrounds of skyscrapers 
which the scene painter, Emil 
Pirchan, seemed to have conjured 
out of his imagination. 

Margery Booth, Rose Pauly 
and Herman Janssen were the 
principals. The book, by K. 
Palffy-Wainek, concerns the 
tragic story of a Russian émigré 
who puts his trust in a fickle, 
wealthy American woman, and 
forgets his country sweetheart. 
Rathaus declared that he meant 
the opera to portray the “emo- 
tional chasm which separates the 
simplicity of country life from 
the complexity . . . of the city.” 

Kleiber conducted with devo- 
tion, but the audience received 
the new work coldly. 











Miami University Symphony Plans 
Fifth Season Under Volpe 


MiaMI, Dec. 20.—The University of 
Miami Symphony announces its fifth 
season, under Arnold Volpe, conductor. 
The series will consist of eight sym- 
phony concerts on alternate Sunday 
afternoons, beginning on Dec. 28, with 
a Tchaikovsky-Wagner program. 

Mr. Volpe, who was the first New 
York Stadium conductor, has been in- 
vited by the Detroit Symphony to be 
guest conductor on Jan. 31. 





Paul Hindemith has founded a string 
trio, of which he is the violist. 








| Passed Away 


Robert Blass + 


BERLIN, Dec. 15.—Robert Blass, op- 
eratic bass, formerly of the Metropoli- 
tan, died here on Dec. 9. Mr. Blass 
was born in New York on Oct. 27, 1867. 
He originally studied violin in Leipzig, 
but while there discovered his vioce and 
began cultivating it. He made his de- 
but as the King in “Lohengrin” in Wei- 
mar in 1895. 

Mr. Blass’s American debut .was 
made at the Metropolitan as the Land- 
graf in “Tannhiuser” in 1900. He had 
already sung successfully at Covent 
Garden, and the following season he 
appeared as Gurnemanz in Bayreuth 
and also sang the role when it was 
given for the first time outside of Bay- 
reuth, at the Metropolitan on Dec. 24, 
1903. He appeared at the gala per- 
formance for Prince Henry of Prussia 
in 1902, and the same season, created 
the role of Jagu in the American pre- 
miere of Paderewski’s “Manru.” 











Marjory Kennedy-Fraser 


EDINBURGH, Dec. 15.—Marjory Ken- 
nedy-Fraser, composer, widely known 
as a collector and arranger of folk 
songs of the Hebridean Islands, died 
here on Nov. 22, after a long illness. 
Mrs. Kennedy-Fraser was the daughter 
of David Kennedy, who was a promi- 
nent arranger of Scotch concerts. 

It was in 1905 that Mrs. Kennedy- 
Fraser on a visit to the Island of Eris- 


kay, first became interested in the mu- 
sic which was later associated with her 
name. 





Jean Borlin 


Jean Borlin, dancer, who was the 
star of the Swedish Ballet seen at the 
Century Theatre in 1923, died at his 
home on Dec. 6. Mr. Borlin, vo was 
a native of Sweden, joined the ballet of 
the Royal Opera in Stockholm when a 
boy and was later a premier danseur 
and ballet master of the organization. 

His company created ~~ my, 3 of a 
sensation at the Théatre des Champs 
Elysées in Paris where he also con- 
ducted a ballet school. More recently 
he had conducted a similar school in 
New York. 





Harper K. Beegle 


PITTSBURGH, Dec. 20.—Harper K. 
Beegle, brother of May Beegle, Pitts- 
burgh concert impresario, died at his 
home on Dec. 16. Mr. Beegle was one 
of the best known insurance men in 
the country, having been an important 
figure in the affairs of the Equitable 
Life in Pittsburgh for many years. 





Carl Fiqué <- 


Carl Fiqué, composer, conductor and 
organist, was found dead in the choir 
room of Zion Lutheran Church in 
Brooklyn, early Sunday morning, Dec. 
7. He had conducted a choir-rehearsal 
the previous evening and was not seen 
again until his body was found by the 
sexton. 


Mr. Fiqué was born near Bremen, 
April 17, 1867, and was brought to 
America as a small child. He returned 
to Germany for study at the Leipzig 
Conservatory, where he was under Rein- 
ecke and Jadassohn. Coming back to 
America in 1887, he became organist of 
Zion Church, holding the position until 
his death. He conducted the United 
Singers of Brooklyn and was vice-presi- 
dent of the United Choral Directors of 
America. Numerous compositions in 
various forms from opera to church 
anthems achieved public performances. 
In 1896, he married Katherine Noack, 
a well-known soprano. 





Peter Warlock « 


LONDON, Dec. 17.—Peter Warlock, 
composer and critic, whose name in pri- 
vate life was Philip Haseltine, died in 
hospital this morning. He had been 
found in his gas-filled apartment al- 
though the ae had been turned off. 

Mr. Warlock was born on Oct. 30, 
1894, and studied music while at Eton 
and later with Frederick Delius and 
Bernard van Dieren. He founded The 
Sackbut, a musical periodical in 1921, 
and two years later, published a life 
of Delius. 

As a song writer, Mr. Warlock 
stands high among composers of the 
early decade of the century. His “Cor- 
pus Christi” has been a feature of pro- 
grams of the English Singers. He won 
a Carnegie award in 1923, with his 
cycle, “The Curlew,” for tenor and 
flute, English horn and string quartet. 
He appeared as a conductor of a pro- 
gram entirely of his orchestral works 
in Queen’s Hall last summer. 


REINER CONDUCTS 
SUITE BY SESSIONS 


Scherzo by Lazar Given by 
Symphony—Gieseking 
Is Soloist 


CINCINNATI, Dec. 20.—The world 
premiere of Roger Sessions’ Suite from 
“The Black Maskers” was given by 
the Cincinnati Symphony, under the 
baton of Fritz Reiner, at its concerts 
of Dec. 5 and 6. The suite is composed 
of four numbers taken from the inci- 
dental music composed for a perform- 
ance of Andreyev’s play of the same 
name, given at Smith College in 1923. 
The first and final parts had been re- 
shaped somewhat to permit of perform- 
ance apart from the play. The Dance 
and the Dirge, which form the second 
and third parts of the suite, are, save 
for differences in scoring, substantial- 
ly the same as in the original. No 
more interesting and compelling score 
has been presented here this season. 
It was magnificently played. 

Walter Gieseking, the soloist of the 
concert, played the Beethoven Concerto, 
No. 4, in G Major. Mr. Gieseking’s 
was a superlatively beautiful perform- 
ance. The second half of the program 
was devoted to Schumann’s “Rhenish” 
Symphony. 

The American premiere of Filip 
Lazar’s Scherzo for Orchestra, “Tziga- 
nis,” was given at the concerts of Nov. 
28 and 29. Also programmed for these 
concerts were Debussy’s “Afternoon of 
a Faun” and Miaskovsky’s Fifth Sym- 
phony, in D Major. Lea Luboshutz was 
an outstanding soloist in the Tchai- 
kovsky Violin Concerto. 

Concerts by Roland Hayes, tenor; 
Walter Mills, baritone; the Don Cos- 
sack Russian Male Chorus and the 
Heermann Trio have been given during 
the last fortnight to interested audi- 
ences. SAMUEL T. WILSON 








BRANSCOMBE WORK SUNG 





Premiere of “Phantom Caravan” Chorus 
Conducted by Composer 


LAWRENCE, MAssS., Dec. 20.—Gena 
Branscombe, composer, was the honor 
guest at a concert of the John Hancock 
Glee Club here on Dec. 5, conducting 
her own chorus for men’s voices, “The 
Phantom Caravan,” in its first public 
performance. A capacity audience ac- 
claimed the composer-conductor, both 
for the performance and for the im- 
portance and impressiveness of the 
work. 

Miss Branscombe also played the ac- 
companiments for a group of her songs, 
sung by John K. Hill, tenor. Dr. Rob- 
ert Farquhar is the regular conductor 
of the club, and led the remainder of 
the program. 





Ernesto Dodds, Baritone, to Sing Tonio 
in Palm Beach “Pagliacci” 


PALM BEACH, Dec. 20.— When the 
Romany Chorus, organized several 
years ago by Mrs. and Mrs. George A. 
Dobyne, presents “Pagliacci” here 
early in February, Ernesto Dodds, Ar- 
gentinian baritone, will appear as 
Tonio. John Charles Thomas was ex- 
pected to sing this role, but other en- 
gagements will prevent his appearance. 

The chorus is to rehearse under B. 
Gagliano of New York, and the per- 
formance will take place in the Ever- 
glades Club. The chorus made sev- 
eral appearances at social events last 
Winter. 
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An Elaborate Series of Settings Surrounded the Chicago Civic Opera’s Presentation of Hamilton Forrest's “Camille” in 


Premiere Recently. 
Gambling Resort. 


Hand Corner 


New American Opera, “‘Camille”’ by 


Forrest, 
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(Continued from page 3) 

The composer himself fashioned the 
libretto after the novel of the younger 
Dumas. As the curtain rises, a gigan- 
tic scarlet volume of “Camille” is 
opened by a silk-hatted page—not 
such a novelty as it seemed—to reveal 
a corridor at the rear of Marguerite’s 
loge at the Opéra-Comique. Gaston 
presents Armand to the famous cour- 
tesan. Through the open door one 
catches a glimpse of the interior of the 
theatre. The future lovers quarrel al- 
most at once and Armand leaves in 
anger. The page closes the book. 

The next scene takes place in a 
fashionable gambling establishment. 
Without apparent motive Armand and 
Camille (Marguerite Gautier) are 
brought together again. The lady dis- 
plays the first symptoms of her mal- 
ady. Armand declares his passion and 
they leave together. 

The second act is placed in Camille’s 
apartment. A motley crowd of guests 
puts in an appearance, and a wild party 
is staged. At the height of the gayety 
Camille collapses, not without provoca- 
tion. The guests depart and at this 
critical juncture the senior Duval en- 
ters. He pleads with the scarlet lady 
to give up his son. Here the composer 
departs from the Dumas idea and has 
Camille make love to the father. They 
are discovered by Armand, who, nat- 
urally, makes a scene and leaves in dis- 
gust. The father offers Camille money 
for her sacrifice. She resents this and 
orders him from the house in a cheap 
display of histrionics. The telephone 
rings and after some little hesitation 
Camille makes an appointment with a 
new suitor. 

The final act is in Marguerite’s 
boudoir. She is on her deathbed. A 
letter is received from the father that 
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he has explained the true situation to 
Armand. The young man arrives, but 
too late. Camille expires in his arms. 


Work Sung in French 


In the interests of international 
amity, or perhaps only to satisfy the 
star’s penchant for an adopted tongue, 
this American opera with an English- 
speaking cast was sung in French. 
That this was not the author’s original 
intention may be deduced from the fact 
that the libretto bears the legend, 
“Translated into French by Jen Lockie.” 
It was doubtless better so, however. 
Had the audience understood the ut- 
terly trite dialogue, the enthusiasm 
might not have welled to such over- 
flowing heights. 

The music left no easily describable 
impression, save that of a wearying 
monotony. Its modernity went no far- 
ther than the mild dissonances of early 
Debussy and Ravel. It rarely achieved 
any suggestion of a climax. The or- 
chestration made only the slightest ef- 
fort to employ definite effects of color. 
Only once, at the moment of Camille’s 
collapse in the second act, when the or- 
chestra produced a curious gasping 
succession of sounds, did there seem to 
be any discoverable relation between 
the drama and the music. A “Valse 
Parisienne,” which connects the pro- 
logue with the first scene, proved noth- 
ing more than denatured Waldteufel. 
The widely advertised “jazz” was but a 
pale imitation of the extensively preva- 
lent real thiug. The vocal line was en- 
tirely declamatory, save for a momen- 
tary “blues”—snappily sung by Coe 
Glade. In addition, the singers’ lot was 
made more difficult by the fact that the 
recitative was for the most part writ- 
ten so low as to be inaudible a good 
part of the time. Though in two 


Above Is a Scene in Act I, Where the Modernized Camille Meets Her Armand in a Fashionable 
Mary Garden as the Heroine and Charles Hackett as the Hero, Are Seen Téte a@ Téte in the Right 


scenes the stage was crowded with 
people, the composer entirely neglected 
the opportunity to write telling chorus 
parts, 

An audible gasp ran through the 
house as Miss Garden made her en- 
trance in the first act. We are inca- 
pable of proper description of the cos- 
tume. But the most amazing feature 
of the apparition was a wig that would 
have shamed a Zulu medicine man. 
One of the wittiest of her critics 
opined that Miss Garden “must have 
put up her hair with an egg-beater.” 
Our admiration for Mary Garden has 
always been a major enthusiasm, and 
as to the details of this faux pas we 
would prefer to maintain silence. Suf- 
fice it to say that the Garden of Ca- 
mille was not the Garden of Louise, or 
Mélisande, or Fiora, or Jean, or any 
other of that memorable series of char- 
acters. The one legitimate moment of 
drama in the whole opera, the tele- 
phone incident, called forth the real 
powers of the artist. Of the rest, let 
there be silence. 


Cast Has Little Opportunity 


Chase Baromeo, as the senior Duval, 
stood out like a good deed in a naughty 
world. As the only human being in 
the dramatis persone, he had dignity 
and forcefulness, and unlike every 
other singer in the cast, he was unem- 
barrassed by the exceedingly low tessi- 
tura. Coe Glade made the most of her 
moment in the party scene, but other- 
wise had nothing to do but look attrac- 
tive, which she did exceedingly well. 
Barre-Hill was gracefully in evidence 
as Saint-Gaudens, a man about town. 

Charles Hackett did not appear to 
enjoy his duties as Armand, and in that 
respect had our entire sympathy. 
Theodore Ritch, as his friend Gaston, 
was good, and Antonio Nicolich and 
Maria Claessens contributed character 
sketches of enlivening quality. Others 
participating were Donna Parke, Al- 
berta Baatz, Michael Arshansky, 
Robert Venables, Alice D’Hermanoy, 
Lodovico Oliviero, Octave Dua, Helen 
Freund, Serge Strechneff, Giuseppe 
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Cavadore, Jean Dansereau, Hilda 
Burke, Alice Mock, Thelma Votipka, 
Jenny Tourel, Constance Eberhardt and 
Ada Paggi. 


Muzio as Mimi 


A calm and gentle performance of 
“Bohéme” on Dec. 11, following the 
“Camille” excitement, had something 
of the traditional second night let down. 
Claudia Muzio sang Mimi, satisfying 
her admirers with some work of ex- 
quisite detail. Antonio Cortis gave 
pleasant voice to Rodolfo’s joys and 
sorrows; Irene Pavloska offered her 
familiar Musetta; and the others of 
the cast were Virgilio Lazzari, Richard 
Bonelli, Desire Defrere, Salvatore Bac- 
caloni and Lodovico Oliviero. Roberto 
Moranzoni conducted. 

Two performances of “The Masked 
Ball” brought changes in the cast of 
the first performance. On Nov. 27 
Richard Bonelli made his first appear- 
ance of the season as Renato, winning 
a hearty welcome as one of the most 
popular members of the organization. 
The Verdi work was played again at 
the evening performance of Nov. 29, 
having been hastily mounted to take 
the place of “Fidelio,” which could not 
be sung on account of the illness of 
Miss Kersting. Sonia Sharnova was 
called in without rehearsal to sing U1- 
rica, a part which its regular incum- 
bent, Miss Van Gordon, could not as- 
sume, having appeared in the day’s 
matinee. Mme. Sharnova again of- 
fered evidence of her rich vocal and 
dramatic gifts. 

“La Traviata,” which has been the 
best selling item in the repertoire since 
Claudia Muzio some years ago made 
the role of Violetta practically her pri- 
vate property, lived up to its reputa- 
tion on Dec. 6. Muzio again gave a 
dazzling demonstation of superb vocal 
and dramatic art. Richard Bonelli 
achieved popular success with his mel- 
low singing of “Di Provenza,” Antonio 
Cortis was the Alfredo and Roberto 
Moranzoni conducted. 


“Rosenkavalier” Returns 


“Der Rosenkavalier,” mounted for 
the first time this season at the 
matinee of Dec. 13, again gave pleas- 
ure to the discriminating as one of 
the most beautiful works in the reper- 
toire. Through a process of elimina- 
tion, the cast has been changed from 
time to time until now all the leading 
roles are in the hands of German 
artists. Two of the season’s new 
singers appeared in their roles for the 
first time here: Maria Rajdl, who had 
made her debut as Eva in a repetition 
of “Die Meistersinger” at the matinee 
of Dec. 6, was the Sophie, and Eduard 
Habich was the Faninal. Miss Rajdl 
is a young singer of winsome appear- 
ance. She brought charm, youthfulness, 
and expert stage technique to both 


roles. Her voice is light but pleasant 
in snes. 
The cutting to which the role of 


Faninal is subjected in the Civic Opera 
version of ‘“Rosenkavalier” severely 
bandicapped Mr. Habich, yet small as 
were his opportunities, his sense of 
character, which made his Beckmesser 
so enjoyable, found ample scope for 
development. Frida Leider was again 
the Princess, singing with lovely ex- 
pressiveness the wonderfully rich mu- 
sic of this part. Maria Olszewska’s 
Octavian was a skillful bit of mas- 
querade. Alexander Kipnis provided 
an inimitable Baron Ochs. Oscar 
Coleaire sang the brief aria of the 
Italian singer commendably, and the 
remainder of a lengthy cast contributed 
to a well rounded performance. Egon 
Pollak conducted with masterly spirit. 
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By Carl Navratil 


Carl Navratil, noted Czech composer, who 
wrote the accompanying tribute to his former 
fellow-student, Paderewski, on the occasion of the 
famous virtuoso’s seventieth birthday, was born 
in Prague on April 25, 1867. He studied theory 
with Dr. Guido Adler and the violin with Carl 
Ondricek, who lived for many years in Boston. 
He was an intimate friend of Tchaikovsky, Grieg 
and Brahms. Among Navratil’s compositions are 
two operas, “Hermann und Dorothea,” after 
Goethe, and “Salammbo’’; a Symphony, a String 
Quartet, three symphonic poems, “Prague,” “Jan 
Huss,” and “Der Weisse Berg”; a Violin Con- 
certo, a ’Cello Concerto, and a Piano Concerto, 
a Mass in D, and numerous piano works and 
songs. He is the author of a biography of 
Smetana, his countryman, and of many articles 
on music. At the present time he is living in 
Prague. —Editor, MUSICAL AMERICA. 


RAGUE, Dec. 10—Many years 

have slipped by since those days in 
the mid-eighties when a number of us, 
including Paderewski, were members 
of the Leschetizky circle in Vienna. 
The old master of the piano, whose 
second wife was the talented Annette 
Essipov—I dedicated some of my 
earliest works to her—was very friend- 
ly to us. 

He liked to tell us about the Czech 
master, Czerny, who was his teacher. 
Naturally, the first question we asked 
was: “Can you tell us, maestro, any- 
thing about Beethoven?” For Czerny 
had been one of Beethoven’s favorite 
pupils. 

“Yes, indeed,” Leschetizky replied, 
“Czerny used to tell us that Beethoven, 
when he was living in the Schwarz- 
spaniergasse in Vienna, often played 
some of his works for him, and there- 
upon there were sometimes differences 
of opinion. Naturally, Beethoven did 
not take such things at all well, and 
on one occasion threw Czerny out the 
door!” 

A Circle of Genius 


In this circle of genius handed 
down from Beethoven to Czerny and 
then to Leschetizky, Paderewski grew 
up. His first teacher in Warsaw, 
Apolinar Katski, was an _ excellent 
piano virtuoso but did not approve of 
the Lisztian school, while Leschetizky 
—in spite of the statements of Bran- 
nauer (a Brahms adherent)—had a 
great admiration for Liszt. 

In 1872 Paderewski entered the War- 
saw Conservatory, where his theory 
teacher was the Czech musician, 
Janotha. The influence of this master 
is to be seen in his opera, “Manru.” 
Other teachers of the noted virtuoso 
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were Schldsser, 
Strohl and_ the 
genial Rogosewski. 
It is interesting to 
know that at that 
time the future 
Premier of Poland 
played the trom- 
bone in the Con- 
servatory orches- 
tra. 

The first to rec- 
ognize the genius 
of Paderewski was 
Eduard Keintopf, 
a sensitive musi- 
cian, and to some 
extent also Gustav 
Roguski saw the 
talent of the young 





Ignace Jan Pader- 
ewski, Titan 
Among Pianists; a 
Study by Gordon 
Bryant 





pianist, who at that time had already 
composed some Polish waltzes. 

Thereupon he entered the hard school 
of counterpoint. While I attended the 
classes of Dr. Guido Adler, the noted 
contrapuntist, Paderewski went to 
Berlin to study with Friedrich Kiel, 
who had been appointed professor of 
composition at the Berlin Conservatory 
in 1870. The pupils of the latter 
teacher included Sigismond Noskowski 
and Wladislaw Gérski, both Polish 
composers. 


Days in Vienna 


In 1883 Paderewski became professor 
at the Conservatory in Strasbourg. 
But the restless spirit of the musician 
caused him to remain there only a year. 
He came to Vienna to begin work with 
Leschetizky, “Our Good Papa,” as we 
had nicknamed him. There is a legend 
that Mme. Modjeska, the tamous 
actress, advised Paderewski to resume 
his concert career, after having heard 
him play. 

At that time many Americans were 
coming to work with Leschetizky, as 
well as pupils from many other coun- 
tries. Among the leaders in his class 
was the young Scottish pianist, Louis 
Rée, who later married his pupil, 
Susanne Pilz, and with her gave many 
recitals of two-piano music. When 
the two were married, Paderewski was 
one of the witnesses. Hans von Biilow 
used to say in jest that American 
pupils came to Leschetizky solely in the 
hope of earning good dollars. 

At this time Paderewski published 
his first considerable work, his “Album 
Tatrjanski,” named after the Tatra 
mountains lying between Poland and 
Czechoslovakia. 

Unforgettable to me remains the 
concert which Paderewski gave with 
Pauline Lucca, who was among the 
earliest of Carmens and was so dis- 
tinguished a singer that even Bismarck 
condescended to be photographed with 
her! I have kept the program of this 
concert to this day as one of my most 
precious mementos. 


Beloved as Composer 


Among the pianist’s earliest pub- 
lished works were a Praeludium a 
capriccio, a Gavotte and the famous 
Minuet. These are still in the style of 
Haydn and Mozart. But his “Humores- 
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Carl Navratil, Czech Composer, Who Has 
Penned a Tribute to Ignace Paderewski 
on the Latter’s Seventieth Birthday 


ques de Concert” and his fantastic 
“Krakowiak” were early masterpieces 
of which Liszt need not have been 
ashamed. I arranged his Elégie, Op. 
4, for orchestra. Unfortunately at 
that time it did not find a publisher. 
His “Album de Mai,” Op. 10, is truly 
Chopinesque. He has also written 
many songs, which have been too little 
sung, in spite of the fact that they 
belong among his best works. 
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The crown of Paderewski’s work, 
however, remains the Piano Concerto 
in A Minor. The allegro is truly 
inspired. The “Fantaisie polonaise,” 
Op. 19, insofar as piano technique is 
concerned, outstrips Dvorak, partic- 
ularly in its use of triads of sixteenth 
notes. His mazurkas are unexcelled. 
One can assign them a place near to 
Chopin’s. His opera “Manru,” which 
was given in Dresden in 1901 and in 
New York the following year, seems 
to have retained its vitality in spite 
of long neglect, for it was revived only 
this Winter at the Posen Opera House 
with considerable success, 


A Prince of Men 


In his personal relations, Paderewski 
is one of the finest of men, and his 
generosity is well-known. Besides con- 
tributing a vast share of his fortune 
to his native Poland, he established 
the fund bearing his name for Amer- 
ican composers, and gave a large sum 
toward the Chopin Memorial Hall in 
Warsaw on the centenary of the com- 
poser’s birth in 1910. He is one of 
whom it truly may be said that his left 
hand does not know the gifts of the 
right. 

The family life of the noted virtuoso, 
who is now engaged in another Amer- 
ican tour after several years’ absence, 
is a notably happy one. His wife, the 
former Baroness Héléne von Rosen, 
whom he married in Warsaw in 1889, 
and his two sons have remained in the 
beautiful Chalet de Riond-Bosson on 
Lake Geneva, where the great pianist 
himself in the Summer also takes his 
leisure. 
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Paderewski Plays in Program of 


INNEAPOLIS, Dec. 20.—A notable 

event was the appearance of Pad- 
erewski in a program of his works at 
the eighth concert of the Minneapolis 
Symphony since its affiliation with the 
University of Minnesota, on the eve- 
ning of Dec. 5. In impressiveness and 
beauty the concert met the expectations 
of the audience of 5000 that filled the 
Northrop Memorial auditorium to over- 
flowing. Hundreds filled the outer 
foyers and surrounded the building 
without hope of gaining admission, 
eager to catch an echo of the music 
and to gain a glimpse of the famous 
pianist as he entered and left the build- 
ing. The concert began at 8.30 and it 
was very close to 11.30 before it was 
over. 

As on his last visit here in a recital 
in February, 1928, the great artist was 
greeted with trumpet fanfares when 
he appeared on the stage, escorted by a 
color guard which saluted him and 
planted the American and Polish flags 
at the base of the proscenium arch. 
These were reverently saluted by Pad- 
erewski while orchestra and audience 
rose to a man and stood at attention. 

The program was made up of two 
works only, Paderewski’s Symphony in 
B Minor, heard here for the first time, 
and his Piano Concerto in A Minor, 
once played by Katharine Goodson with 
the orchestra. With his customary 
princely lavishness, Paderewski played 


Own Works With Minneapolis Men 


an additional recital of extra numbers, 
which included Chopin’s first E Flat 
Nocturne; the twenty-third Mazurka in 
D, the C Sharp Minor Waltz and the 
“Polonaise Militaire” in A, and Schu- 
bert’s “Moment Musical” in A Flat— 
but not his own Minuet in G! 

The Paderewski Symphony impressed 
as a noble work of grand proportions. 
If the final movement is ever written, 
the first two or three would brook 
some concentration, for given without 
cuts—as is always Henri Verbrug- 
ghen’s artistic practise—the work took 
a full hour for its painstaking and fin- 
ished performance. 

The audience listened to the sym- 
phony with sympathetic attention and 
was generous with its plaudits, which 
were eminently well deserved both by 
conductor and orchestra. Especially 
hearty was the applause following the 
third movement, which, full of well 
planned contrasts, was welcome after 
the undeniable monotone of the pre- 
ceding ones. 

The combination of the Piano Con- 
certo with the composer himself in the 
solo part was thrilling. The Concerto 
made a highly favorable impression, 
the clear and open tonalities of the key 
of A Minor making it seem bright- 
colored as compared with the symphony. 
The ensemble between orchestra and 
soloist could hardly have been better. 

Vicror NILSSON 








